CHEMISTRY-the Job with a Futur 



Unlimited Possibilities 



» 



Fascinating Work » Immense Opportunities 




Previous Experience Not Needed 

ANYONE WHO CAN READ AND WRITE can study 
Chemistry through our simply prepared course. You don’t 
need a higher education, and you don’t need any previous 
experience or preparation. Chemistry is not harder to 
understand than electricity or radio. Just plain .sense and 
ordinary observation powers. 



Opportunities in Chemistry 

Chemistry offers those who are ambitious and willing to 
^PPl.V themselves conscientiously, the greatest opportunities 
of any vocation today. Industrial firms if all kinds pay 
tempting salaries to get the right men. Opportunities 
abound on every hand. 

You can study Chemistry under tho%'ell-known instructor, 
T. O’Conor Sloane, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 



THIS IS AN ACTUAL PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF YOUR EXPERI- 
MENTAL CHEMICAL LAB' 
ORATORY OUTFIT 



Mail 

Coupon 

Today! 



You Can Learn at Home 

Our home study course, written by Dr. Sloane himself, is 
practical, logical and remarkahly simple. It is illustrated 
by so many experiments that are performed right from the 
start that anyone can thoroughly understand every lesson. 
Dr. Sloane will, in addition, give you any individual help 
you may need in your studies. 



Size of C-abinet : 
Height, 22 V 2 ", Length, 
Weiglit 25 lbs. 
50 Pieces of Apparatus 
42 Different Chemicals 



We give to every student without additional 
charge his chemical equipment, including fifty 
pieces of regular standard laboratory appara* 
tns and SLipplies and forty-two different chem- 
icals and reagents. 



Easy Monthly Payments 

The tuition is very low% and inrludcs 
your laboratory outfit — there are no ex- 
tra.s to buy with our course. You can 
pay in small monthly amounts, and we 
show you how to earn the cost of the 
whole course as you go along. 



Experimental 
Equipment Given 

To Every m m m 

Student pa ^ ^ 



CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK. 
Home Extension Division, W.S. 432 
19 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me at once, without any obligation 
on my part, your Free Book “Opportunities for 
Chemists. ’’ and full particulars about the Experi- 
mental Piquipment given to every student. Also 
please tell me about tiie latest reduction in tui- 
tion price and your easy plan of payment. 



WHAT THESE STUDENTS 

“»S'mcc I have been studying with your school 
I hare been appointed chemist fur the tScran- 
ton Coal Co., testing all the coal and ash by 
pro.vimate analysis.” — Morlais Couzens. 

'‘I also hare some news for yow. I have 
been made assistant chemist for the concern 
I am working for.” — A. G. Delwarte, 

“/ am now cleaner and dyer for the above 
7iamed company. My salary is almost double 



HAVE DONE, YOU CAN DO! 

ivhat it was when I started the course .” — 
E. H. Lasater. 

"If it weren't for your course I wouldn’t 
have the joli^J’ve got now.” — George I)aynes. 

*‘Since beginning your course of study I 
have received an increase in my pay check, 
and as I progress my work becomes lighter 
through a better tinderstanding.” — M. G. Cole. 



NAME 



CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, INC. 

19 Park Place Dept. W.S. 432 New York, N.Y. 



CITY 
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OPPORTUNITIES 



are many 

fw the Radio 
Trained Man 

Don’t spend your life slaving away in some dull, hopeless job! Don’t be 
satisfied to work for a mere $20 or $30 a week. Let me show you how 
to get your start in Radio — the fastest -growing, biggest money-making 
game on earth. 

Jobs Leading to Salaries of SSO a Week and Up 

Prepare for jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester — as Radio Salesman 
and in Service and Installation Work — as Operator or Manager of a Broad- 
. casting Station — as Wireless Operator on a Ship or Airplane, or in Talk- 
ing Picture or Sound Work — HUNDREDS of OPPORTUNITIES fora 
xeal future in Radio 1 

Ten Weeks of Shop Traininif 

‘"We don’t teach by book study. We train you on a great outlay of Radio, Tele- 
vision and Sound equipment — on scores of modern Radio Receivers, huge 
Broadcasting equipment, the very latest and newest T ele vision apparatus. Talk- 
ing Picture and Sound Reproduction equipment. Code Practice equipment, etc. 

You don’t need advanced education or previous experience. We give you — 

RIGHT HERE IN THE COYNE SHOPS — the actual practice and experience 
.you’llneed for your start in this great field. And because wecut out all useless the- 
ory and only give that which is necessary you get a practical training in 10 weeks. 

TELEVISION and TAIKING PICTURES 



And Television is already here! Soon there’ll be 
a demand for THOUSANDS of TELEVISION 
EXPERTS ! The man who learns Television 
now can have a great future in this ^eat new 
Get in on the ground-floor of this amaz- 
ing new Radio development! Come to COYNE 
and learn Television on the very latest, new- 




Many Earn While Learning 

You get Free Employment Service for Life. And 
don’tlet lack of money stop you. Many of our students 
make all or a good part of their living expenses while 
going to school and if you should need this help just 
write to me. Coyne is 32 years old ! Coyne Train- 
ing is tested— proven beyond all doubt. You can find 
out everything absolutely free. Just mail coupon 
for my big free book ! 

H. C. Lewis, Pres. RADIO DIVISION Fonadsd XS99 

COYNE Electrical School 

500 8* Paulina 8t., Dept. 42-2M Ohicago« 111. 



est Television ef^ipment. Talking Picture and 
Public Address Systems offer opportunities to 
the Trained Radio Man. Here is a ^eat new 
Radio field just beginning to grow.' Prepare 
N 0 W for these wonderful opportunities 1 Learn 
Radio Sound Work at COYNE on actual Talk- 
ing Picture and Sound Reproduction equipment. 

All Practical Work 

At COYNE In Chicago 

ALL ACTUAL, PRACTICAL WORK. You build 
radio sets, install and service them. You actually op- 
erate great Broadcasting equipment. You construct 
Television Receiving Sets and actually transmit your 
own Television programs over our modern Tele- 
vision equipment. You work on real Talking Picture 
machines and Sound equipment. You learn Wireless 
Operating on actual Code Practice apparatus. We don’t 
waste time on useless theory. We give you the prac- 
tical training you’ll need— in 10 short, pleasant weeks. 

Mail CouponToday for All the Facts 
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H. C. LEWIS, Prerident 

Radio Diyision, Coyne Electrical School 

500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 42 - 2 M CMcago, UL 

Dear Mr. Lewis: — Send me your Big Free Radio Book, and 
ail details of your Special Oner. 



Name.. 

Address 

City.... 



State 
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ON THE COVER 

this month from .Arthur G. Stsngland’s “50th Century Re- 
volt” we see the two Terrestrials destroying the solar power 
plant of their Venusian masters. The Terrestrials wear the 
appalaron equipment which propels them through the air 
in any direction^ 



NEXT MONTH 

««BROOD OF HELIOS” 

by John Berlin 

is the long-awaited story, beginning in the May issue. Ab 
though a newt*omer to science fiction, Mr. Bertin starts off 
by a story that we predict will be a smashing hit. Here are 
all the elements of fascinating science, intriguing mystery, 
exploration and adventure blended int-o an astonishing story 
of the future. Encased in their electronic casing our explor- 
ers awaken to find themselves amarently in a strange world. 
Is it a new planet or a new age ; who are the mysterious 
assailants that face them everywhere; what are these strange 
growths, 80 unlike the plants of the earth they knew? What 
IS the terrific cataclysm that must have disrupted time or 
space or both to plun^ a half dosen people into the most 
amazing of adventures? 

“THE VENUS*^ADVEN- 
TURE” 

by John Beynon Harris 

Mr. Harris, whose “Worlds to Barter” provoked such a 
storm of controversy, gives us now what he calls "realism 
in interplanetary travel.” This is no ordinary interplanetary 
story. This is a human and gripping adventure of explora- 
tions into a new world with a surprising series of develop- 
ments; of the rise of one race and the degeneration of an- 
other. l^e effect of the same environment on two groups of 
people is portrayed in a powerful way; and the menace that 
must be faced by explorers to a new world were never so 
clearly pictured. 

Mr. Harris shows two of the elements thot are fighting for 
survival today and what the possible outcome of that battle 
might be in the not too distant future. 

FOR OTHER STORIES FOR NEXT MONTH 
PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 1286 
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- NEW /CIENCIE riCTICN - 




W E PRESENT to the readers of WONDER STORIES, the most complete selection of recent important 
science fiction. We have selected these books because they are the foremost of their kind today. 
There is such a great variety, that it will satisfy any taste that any student of science fiction might have. 
We have no catalog and ask you to be kind enough to order direct from this page._ Prompt shipments will 
be made. Remit by money order or certified check. If you send cash, be sure to register it. No. C. O. D.’s. 
Books sent prepaid in U. S. A. Add postage for foreign countries. 



HUKARA 

by Muriel Bruce, 275 pages, stiff cloth covers. 
Size 6% X 8. ca 

Price ^Z.DU 

Explorations into the unknown parts of our 
globe are revealing the most astonishing re* 
mains of ancient civilization. On the basis 
of the notes of the Fawcett expedition, Bruce 
has constructed a most thrilling story of the 
meeting of our civilization with one whose 
strangeness, mystery and power over nature 
will astound you. 

A FIGHTING MAN OF MARS 
by Edgar Rice Burroughs, 320 pages, stiff cloth 

$ 2.00 

Burroughs, an acknowledged master of sci- 
ence Action is at his b^t in this exciting 
tale of interplanetary conflict. The story of 
Hadron of Hastor will carry you the length 
and breadth of the red planet upon a series 
of uneaualled red-blooded adventures. The 
Martian stories of Burroughs were his first 
love and he returns to them now for a new 
triumph. 

THE WORLD BELOW 

by S. Fowler Wright. 350 pages, stiff cloth 
covers. Size 6x7^. /\/\ 

Price ;>A.UU 

What could the man of today really do and 
accomplish if he were thrown into the world of 
5.000,000 A. D. ? What would he do when 
confronted with his own race incredibly aged? 
A richly imaginative novel, that will shake you 
from your seat and leave you breathless with 
wonder. 

GREEN FIRE 

by John Taine. 300 pages. Stiff cloth covers, 

prite® $2.00 

Someone has been tampering with the uni- 
verse. This is a powerful novel — intensely 
realistic, yet weird and fantastic— of two rival 
scientists who 'struggle to gain control of the 
terrible energy within the atom— one for good 
and one for evil. 

OUT OF THE SILENCE 
by Erie Cox. 310 pages, stiff cloth covers. 

X 7%. $ 2.00 

In many ways, this story is unbeatable. From 
out of the silence of millions of years comes 
a mystery, a force and a menace so colossal 
that it staggers the imagination. The story, 
revealing the mystery as it does, bit by bit, 
becomes more and more fascinating and over- 
powering. 



THE EARTH TUBE 

by Gawain Edwards. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 
cvers. Size 6% x 7^. AA 

Price - 

The popular author of “The Rescue'* and “The 
Return from Jupiter" achieves another suc- 
cess in this powerful novel. A tube through 
the earth ... an invincible army possessed 
of strange scientific weapons capturing South 
America. Mr. Edwards is a rising star on the 
horizon of science fiction, and in this volume 
he exceeds himself. 

THE DAY OF THE BROWN HORDE 
by Richard Tooker. 300 pages. Stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5x7^. a a ca 

Price ^^-OU 

The author, with an original conception goes 
back into the dim past of our earth to re- 
create what is unknown to us! With con- 
summate skill he builds up the life of our 
primordial ancestor, prehistoric man. Mr. 
Tooker has achieved a triumph of the human 
imagination. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD 
by M. P. Shiel. 300 pages. Stiff cloth covers. 

$ 2.50 

The thrill and the danger of a trip to un- 
known portions of the globe for an enormous 
reward . . . madness creeping on desolate 
men . . . the return of one man to civiliza- 
tion to find he is the only living being on 
earth. A most astounding portrayal of a world 
catastrophe. 

DOCTOR FOGG 

by Norman Matson. 165 pages, stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5^ x 7 

Price ..... 

Doctor Fogg has created a most astonishing 
invention, his sway extends to the further- 
est stars ... he has created life . . . But 
a world filled with' greed . . . enVy . . . 
deadly curiosity burst down upon this harm- 
less man to invade his life and All his days 
with madness. . . . 

LAST AND FIRST MEN 
by W. Olaf Stapledon. 370 pages, stiff cloth 
covers. Size 5% x 7 

Price — — — 

This amazing book, which has created a vir- 
tual sensation abroad traces the history of the 
human race over the next hundred million 
years I Adventures on earth, adventures on 
other planets, great interplanetary wars, the 
most astounding inventions just All the pages 
of this fascinating story. 



$2.00 



.... $ 2.50 



THE CONQUEST OF SPACE 
by David Lasser, 290 pages, illustrated, stiff 
cloth covers, size 5% x 8^. 

Price ;>O.UU 

This book is not Action, but the Arst serious 
book on interplanetary travel that has a]> 
peared in English. The author is president 
of the American Interplanetary Society. He 
presents a thrilling picture of what has been 
accomplished with rockets, what an inter- 
planetary flight would be like, the conditions 
of life on other planets. This book has been 
acclaimed by reviewers everywhere as a com- 
bination of sound science, a vivid glimpse of 
the future, and an exciting yet authentic ac- 
count of the possibilities of interplanetary 
travel. 



QUAYLE’S INVENTION 
by John Taine. 450 pages. Stiff cloth covers. 
Size 5^x7^. A A 

Price ^^.UU 

“You are a menace to civilization," said the 
banker to young Quayle, and left the inven- 
tor to die upon the sun-scorched island. But 
with superhuman courage Quayle struggles 
against pitiless nature to return to civiliza- 
tion. There is also the secret of his inven- 
tion, that can make the young man master 
of the planet. Science Action of the most ex- 
traordinary power. 



THE PURPLE SAPPHIRE 
by John Taine. 325 pages. Stiff cloth covers. 

Irice* $2.00 

From the depths of Thibet came the strange 
purple sapphires, jewels of startling value 
and great beauty. Into the heart of this 
unknown land in search of fabulous wealth 
went two men and a girl to the most unusual 
adventures that befell human beings. 



IN THE BEGINNING 

by Alan Sullivan. 305 pages. Stiff cloth cov- 
ers. Size 6% X 7%. a a 

Price :>Z.UU 

Adventures that outdo the famous “Mysterious 
Island" of Jules Verne. A million years have 
passed over the heads of strange, bizarre 
creatures that our explorers And. A conflct 
between men of the 20th century and the 
Pleistocene men and women who speak in 
clucks and do not even know Are. . . . 



THE GREATEST ADVENTURE 
by John Taine. 250 pages. Stiff cloth covers. 
Size 5% x 7^/2. a a ca 

Price ;^Z.OU 

A body of scientists are plunged into the 
most terrifying of adventures, into conflct 
with pitiless nature when she deems it time 
for a gigantic display of her power . . . truly 
a great adventure story. 



SCIENCE EEBEICATICNX 



245 fiREEUlWICH §YREEE 



HEIW YORM,W.Y. 
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*TpHESE small books, illustrated by artist Paul, are printed on 

a good grade of paper. They contain brand new stories 
never published before in any magazine. 

Each book ( size 6x8 in. ) contains one or two stories by a 
well-known scientific fiction author. 

ORDER BY NUMBER 

2— THE THOUGHT PROJECTOR— By David H. Keller, M.D. 

5— THE BRAIN OF THE PLANET— By Lilith Lorraine 

6— WHEN THE MOON FELL— By Charles H. Colladay 

7 — THE MECHANICAL MAN — By Amelia Reynolds Long 

The age of the robot is just dawning and some of its infinite pos- 
sibilities, Miss Long dips into it in this thrilling story. 

THE THOUGHT STEALER (Second Part— Book 7) 

By Frank Bourne 

That it may be possible, sometime in the future, for a brilliant 
scientist to penetrate the minds of others and examine their thoughts, 
is the theme of this engrossing story. 

8— THE TORCH OF RA— By Jack Bradley 
All about us lies a tremendous amount of untouched power; in the 
sun, in the cosmic rays, etc. This power, if obtained and concentrated, 
might be put to great use. 

9— THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT RAY— By Pansey E. Black 
We know very little about the real potentialities of matter. There 
may be great civilizations that have found and utilized these poten- 
tialities far beyond our own conception. 

10— THE ELIXIR— By H. W. Higginson 
Brain power is often dependent on the infiuences of our glands. 

By proper stimulation of some kind, it may be possible in the future 
to produce great geniuses. 

11— THE THOUGHT TRANSLATOR— By Merab Eberie 
Mental telepathy is becoming generally accepted as an accom- 
plished fact. Some of its uses, especially by mechanical means, may 
be very tragic or very amusing. 

THE CREATION (Second part — Book 11) — By M. Milton Mitchell 
It should be possible in the future to create living beings syn- 
thetically, and when this is done, there will be some amazing results. 

12— THE LIFE VAPOR— By Clyde Farrar 
Mr. Farrar is evidently an expert in his subject. He shows how, 

. by proper control, it may be possible to change the entire course of 
human life. 

THIRTY MILES DOWN (Second part— Book 12)— By D. D. Sharp 
What lies far beneath the surface of the earth, still remains 
quite a mystery to us. Mr. Sharp has erected a rather amazing theory. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR BOOKS! 



The above titles only are available 
and these are fast diminishing. Once 
the supply is exhausted they will not 
be reprinted again. 



STELLAR PUBLISHING CORP., WS-4, 98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing herewith 3 for which please send me prepaid books 

which I have marked with an X; 

[ ] 2 [ ] 6 [ ] 8 [ ] 10 [ ] 12 

[ ] 5 [ ] 7 [ ] 9 [ ] 11 

Name 
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City State 
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ASTRONOMY 

Dr. Clyde Fisher. Ph.D., LL.D. 

Curator, The American Museum of Naiural His- 
tory. 

Professor Wiltiam J. Luyten. Ph.D. 

Harvard College Observatory. 

ASTROPHYSICS 

Donald H. Menzel, Ph.D. 

Lick Observatory, L’niversity of California. 

AVIATION 

Lt. Col. William A. Bevan. B.8.. M.S.. M.E. 

Air Corps Reserve, Professor Aeronautical Engi- 
neering. Iowa State College. 

Professor Earl D. Hay. B.S.. M;S.. M.E. 

Head Department Meclianlca.1 and Industrial Engi- 
neering and Professor of Aeronautics, University 
of Kansas. 

Professor George J, Higgins. B.8., Aero. Eng. 

Assotdale Professor Aeronautical Engineering, 

University of Detroit. 

Professor Felix W. Pawlowski, M. &. E.E., M.S. 

Department of Aeronautical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 



Professor John E. Younger. ^S.. M.8.. Ph.D. 

Department Mechanical Engineering, University of 
California. 

BOTANY 

Professor Elmer G. Campbell. 

Transylvania College. 

Professor Margaret Clay Fergusorii Pb*D.* 

Wellesley College. 

Professor C. E. Owens. 

Oregon Agricultural College. 

CHEMISTRY 
Professor Gerald Wendt. 

Editor, Chemical Reviews. 

ELECTRICITY 
Professor F. E. Austin. 

Formerly of Dartmouth College. 

ENTOMOLOGY 
William M. Wheeler. 

Dean. Bussey Institution for Research In Applied 
Biology, Harvard University. 



TORS 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor Waldo A. Titsworth. 8.M. 
Alfred University. 

MEDICINE 
Or. David H. Keller. 

Pennhurst State School. 

PHYSICS AND RADIO 
Lee deForest, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
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Professor A. L. Fiteh. 

University of Maine. 
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Or. Marjorie E. Babcock 
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of Hawaii. 
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Yale University. 






These nationally-known educators pass upon the scientific principles of all stories. 






THE WONDERS OE LIGHT-TIME 



By HUGO GERNSBACK 




iHEN we contemplate any source of light on earth, 
I as in our everyday existence, we are not concerned 
I with the time element. Light travels at the rate 
of 186,000 miles per second, and there is, of course, 
no terrestrial distance great enough to seriously 
bring up the time question. 

When we look at a large clock a mile away, by means of 
opera glasses, and the clock says 12 noon, to all purposes 
it is 12 noon where we are stationed. With light, however, 
coming to us from the planets and the distant stars, it is 
an entirely different matter. We must now borrow the 
word “relative time” from Einstein and coin a new defini- 
tion — light-time. 

Suppose it were possible to build a tremendous clock on 
the planet Mars that could be seen by a telescope on 
Earth. At its nearest opposition to the earth, some 35 
million miles away, it takes light some three minutes to 
bridge the gap between Earth and Mars. Now let us look 
at Mars, and suppose by some means, the clock which we 
have in front of us is synchronized exactly with the clock 
on Mars. 

We look through our telescope at exactly 12 o’clock noon 
earth time. What does the clock on Mars read at the in- 
stant we look at the Martian clock? The answer is three 
minutes of 12. It must be so, because it takes three minutes 
for light to come from Mars to Earth, and the instant 
that the clock on Mars indicates 11:57, the light rays start 
to speed toward Earth, and while it may be 12 o’clock on 
Mars while it is 12 o’clock on Earth, yet, our eyes give 
us another figure due to the time that it takes light to 
bridge 35 million miles. 

To get a better mental picture of what actually happens, 
let us forget the term light for the moment, and substitute a 
water stream instead of the light. The analogy is close, be- 
cause light is today thought of as composed of minute par- 
ticles termed quanta. Water too, is composed of particles, 
as we all know. Suppose now, that someone shoots a water 
stream from Mars to Earth, and that the stream moves 
at the speed of light, i. e., 186,000 miles a second. What 
happens? We again look through our telescope at _ 12 
o’clock Earth time. At exactly 12 o’clock, Martian time 
(Earth’s and Mars’ clocks have been synchronized) the 
Martian observer turns on his faucet and starts shoot- 
ing the water at us. Naturally the water will not reach 
our telescope Immediately; it will take a little over three 
minutes for it to bridge the gap. Our Earth clock, there- 
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fore, will show three minutes after 12 by the time the water 
stream from Mars strikes our telescope on Earth If the 
Martian observer keeps the faucet turned on, the water 
will naturally come in a constant stream the same as light 
^ Earth time, the Martian turns 
off the water stream, the stream will still continue to flow 
lor three minutes, and then abruptly cease. 

So far, we have only considered what happens with com- 
paratively near-by worlds, because the distance between 
Mars and Earth is infinitesimally small compared to inter- 
stellar distances. The light coming to us, for instance, 
from the nearest star. Alpha Centauri, takes four years to 
reach us. In other words, if you look at Alpha Centauri 
tonight, you actually see light which had left that star in 
1928. For all we know. Alpha Centauri might have exploded 
or have bera extinguished for three years without us 
being any wiser. We could never know it until four years 
after the event. But when we come to such distant bodies 
as island universes, so-called nebula, many of which are 
upward of 100 million light years distant from us, the case 
is still further accentuated. We see now, events that trans- 
pired a hundred million years ago, but other far more im- 
portant considerations come up which tend to bewilder us. 

Einstein showed that not all light from distant stars 
comes to us in a straight course. Due to the gravitational 
attraction of such huge bodies, a great deal of light is 
deflected when it passes near other stars. It is as if we had 
our former water stream, and during the journey, a strong 
wind were blowing against part of the stream, thus de- 
flecting it; or if you wish, that instead of the stream being 
water, it were constituted of finely-divided iron, and while 
passing near some body which was highly magnetic, the 
stream were attracted and thus thrown off its course. If 
this happened, naturally the stream would be deflected and 
might never reach the Earth at all. 

The case with light coming to us from such huge dis- 
tances as 100 million light years, is similar. During its 
course, the light passes untold thousands of other stars, 
and is thus continually deflected; but that is by no means 
the worst part. During the 100 million years the original 
nebula has not stood still. It has rushed on in space, and 
for all we know — and it is pretty certain, this nebula is 
now many million light years away from the spot it was 
originally, where we now seem to see it. 

So it will be seen that it becomes necessary to consider 
the time element when we come to talk of the light that 
comes to us from distant parts of the universe. 
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The ground quivered momentarily; and then a blinding searing flash went streaming 
into space. Spear and Rotenstedt were tossed upward like small balloons. 
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TRANCE, wraith-like shadows toiled up the nar- 
row little gorge that lay squeezed in between 
two drear, lonely buttes. Snow — piles of it — 
smothered the floor, while a full moon hanging between 
the dismal naked peaks, bathed the stark profusion of 
thick-ribbed ice and black rock with a melancholy, cold 
white radiance. 

There were two of them, and they moved with a sturdy, 
ploddy gait through the deep snow, disappearing at in- 
tervals in ebony shadows only to appear again farther up 
the canyon in another silvered patch of 
ice and snow. As they wormed their 
way upward toward the head of the big 
crack that disappeared into the pass be- 
tween the pinnacles, they came to a 
bare overhanging ledge of rock that 
jutted out boldly as if attempting to 
bar 'heir further progress. The first 
one, plowing heavily through the fine, 
powdery stuff, glanced into the inky 
blackness under the ledge where a lone 
spear of moon beams dared intrude. 

He hesitated, took another uncertain 
step and then halted, as if suddenly 
frozen there. 

the sun, Ransel, look at that!” 
he cried out in horror to the one be- 
hind. 

The white-furred Ransel stooped to 
stare in under the low 
ledge, and then stopped as 
« if beholding a shimmering 
host of evil spirits. Like 
stone statues they stood 
there in the snow. But only 
for a moment. In a wild 
scramble they were rush- 
ing forward, fine dust bil- 
lowing behind them like 
white clouds, toward a 
thick cake of ice that lay 
under the protecting lee of 
the ledge. Crouching down 
on knees and resting tired 
bodies on its surface, they 
gazed down through the 
glassy fragment in speech- 
less awe, their thick breaths 
wheezing out .in clouds of 
steam that drifted slowly 
into the silvet of moon 
beams. 

It lay in a stolid, death- 
less silence, as if reluctant to give up its awful secret 
after the frigid centuries had trooped by, helpless to tear 
the thing from its brittle bosom. For there was no mis- 
taking what their bulging eyes saw in the middle of that 
cold crystal — a man. A medium sized man lying as if 
in a deep sleep, clothed in faded khaki breeches and torn 
shirt. The arms sprawled outward, as if warding off an 



unseen blow. His finely drawn, sensitive face, wax-like 
in the wan light of the moon beam, was contracted in a 
frown of pain, but that did not hide the keen intelligence 
behind the staring blue eyes, and heavy eyebrows. A 
shock of fair hair tumbled over a broad, high forehead. 

It was several moments before they broke the cold 
silence that clutched at them unmercifully everywhere 
like an unseen monster insidiously striving to suck up 
the last bit of heat in their bodies. 

“Rotenstedt,” the one called Ransel exclaimed, “how 
long do you suppose he’s been frozen 
in there?” 

“A long time, Ransel. Look at his 
clothes. I’ve never seen anything like 
them!” 

Ransel continued staring down into 
the blue eyes, a cogitative, wondering 
expression on his face. He got down 
closer — still staring, still intent. Sud- 
denly his head bobbed up, startling 
Rotenstedt with the fierceness of his 
countenance. 

“He isn’t dead!” 

Rotenstedt blinked slowly, and low- 
ered his eyes to stare at the death-like 
face between them. Not dead! 

“But — but, Ransel, he doesn’t look 
very alive to me!” he protested soberly 
in an awed whisper. 

“That’s because you’re 
not a physiologist. Look 
into his eyes! There’s 
slumbering life there, man 
— suspended animation!” 
“God, and — he’s alive in 
“ there!” Rotenstedt mut- 
tered slowly. 

“Come — let’s get back to 

Arrhenius ! ” 

# » « 

There was a hushed si- 
lence in the room as three 
men stood about the limp, 
pale form that lay on the 
table. 

“Think he’ll come out of 
it all right, Arrhenius?” 
one of the men asked quiet- 
ly, looking across at a 
white-bearded old man 
whose youthful gray eyes 
gleamed with an intense 
light. 

“Yes, I think so, Rotenstedt,” the older man returned, 
“his circulation has been normal now for the last two 
hours since we took him out of the refrigeration case of 
K-residue gas — there, his lips are moving!” 

The sleeper stirred presently, and then opened his eyes 
with a twitch. 
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^ ^ earth at present, enjoying'^ 

r ' a mild and healthful climate do not often 
think of the races of men who passed through 
many climatic cataclysms on earth. 

The successive glacial ages that swept over the 
earth decimated our forbears who did not pos- 
sess the strength, or foresight, or cunning to 
work their way to a warmer climate. It is only 
because men did escape from the waves of ice 
that descended from the poles, that we live to- 
day. 

Such cataclysms must be expected again — 
and possibly of a different nature than any ive 
have seen. And fust as the civilizations of 
Atlantis, of Easter Island, of the Aztecs van- 
ished, so ours may vanish if we are unable to 
cope with the strenuous times that may come. 

Mr. Stangland pictures vividly such a crisis on 
human life, and in this fast moving story he 
shows how men, who are men, would meet it. 
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“What time is it?” he inquired, surveying the three 
with a glazed stare. 

“Well, for the—!” 

Arrhenius silenced the irrepressible Rotenstedt effect- 
ually with a mere glance, and then casually took out his 
watch: “It’s 2 p.m.” 

“Great Guns!” the nude man exclaimed in a well modu- 
lated voice, “I’ve got ten minutes to make the All-America 
Airways station.” And he rose on one elbow, attempting 
to hitch himself into a sitting position. Before the others 
had put out restraining hands however, he sank back on 
the table in a swoon. 

“The experiment is a success,” the white-bearded Arrhen- 
ius declared with a deep sigh of satisfaction, “the time of 
day was the last thought on his mind before he was encased 
in that cake of ice. His recollection of it shows that 
he is quite rational. Bring him down into my rooms 
where he can sleep.” 

"DUT it was almost twenty-four hours later when the 
" revived man, brought back from suspended anima- 
tion, pale and worn, came out of his drugged sleep. For 
a moment his blue eyes roved wonderingly about the room, 
vaguely taking note of details — heavy chairs; the big desk 
in the center of the room; the long window that stretched 
across its width; the dark night sky faintly silvered by 
the moon — finally settling on the kindly, smiling old man 
who sat beside his bed looking down at him, calmly ex- 
pectant. A puzzled frown disturbed the fair skin of his 
broad forehead. 

“Who are you?” he asked at last. 

“I am Arrhenius. Now, who are you?” the other coun- 
tered softly, quietly. 

“Why — er — Spear Mohler,” the stranger answered, 
shaking his head a little, and blinking his eyes. Every- 
thing about him seemed to have a habit of blurring. 
Funny thing, but he’d never seen this place before. And 
these strange clothes on him. Why — ! “Say — where am 
I, anyhow?” 

“First of all will you tell me all about yourself, the 
number of the year you last remember, and what hap- 
pened to you? Then I will answer your question.” 

For a moment Spear was silent, as if gathering his 
mental faculties together for an explanation. A moment 
of intense concentration — and then: “I’ll tell you all I 
remember.” 

He was an electrical engineer for a power company 
in California, making a survey of the snow fields about 
Mt. Shasta. There came the final day to take an airliner 
for the east to make a personal report at company head- 
quarters. Slipping and sliding down icy slopes, late for 
the airport, careless in choosing a cafe footing, a moment 
of thrilling horror on the brink — pitching into space, a 
mad scramble for icy ledges shooting skyward — and then 
quite suddenly — oblivion. That was all of 2008 A.D. 

“2008!” Arrhenius muttered in his beard, as if it were 
too much to comprehend all at once. Then he leaned 
forward in his chair as if the better to relate the story of 
his accidental discovery in the ice by Rotenstedt and 
Ransel, and the almost despairing superhuman effort to 
revive him later. As Spear listened, stark tragedy filled 
his soul. A melancholy loneliness haunted his blue eyes 
as if the pathos and suffering of a whole world had been 
crammed into his mortal body to torture him with inex- 
pressible grief. 
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Time had cast him up on a strange shore like a depart- 
ing wave to leave him forever parted from all he had ever 
known. All his friends, his relatives, his associates — 
vanished in the vast, tidal sweep of Time! ' 

“ . . . and as legend has it,” Arrhenius was saying, 
“Mankind suddenly woke up to the awful realization that 
the gigantic star, though passing by millions of miles away, 
was going to cause great tidal stresses in the sun, and 
leave it a pulsating variable for thousands of years. There 
was only one way to escape a horrible death from burning 
heat- — stop the diurnal motion of the planet, and live on 
the dark side — .” 

“You mean — that right now we are on the dark side of 
the Earth, and — that it doesn’t revolve any more?” Spear 
broke in. Why, it was an awesome idea to contemplate! 
It wasn’t natural by all human experience. 

, The older man rose from his seat, and went to the long 
window beckoning to the other. 

“There is the full moon. As long as I can remember, 
it has been iip there never varying its position. We’ve 
known nothing else but terrific cold and darkness for 
thousands of years, Mohler, and now that the time has 
come to carry out our destiny as our forefathers provided, 
we are helpless! We are slaves!” 

Spear clutched the frame of the window for support 
as he stood weakly up to the window, staring out upon a 
white world that was whiter still in the ghostly glow of a 
full moon. Where was the green vegetation he had 
known? The great trees that had covered the hills and 
mountains? The streams that had gushed down tortuous 
canyons in white foam? He was on the side of a high 
hill. 

“What do you mean — ‘helpless — slaves’?” he asked at 
last, turning away from the expansive vista of lifeless 
snow swept plain. 

“Spear, we are no longer the dominant race on Earth!’’ 
the old man answered between compressed lips, as if find- 
ing it hard to swallow his pride in admitting such a fact. 
“A marauding band of Venusians, too lazy to stop their 
planet, landed on Earth soon after the sun began to 
flame, and through powerful machines and weapons they 
—they overwhelmed us, subdued the Earthman’s fighting 
spirit!” 

Arrhenius was silent for a moment, living over the his- 
tory of the past. Then he went on to explain more fully, 
staring out upon the undulating plain. It was about the 
year 3000 A.D. he said, when scientists discovered that 
the sun was going to become a flaming variable. The great- 
est scientists of the age concentrated on the problem. Out 
of the mass of data gathered, it was predicted that the 
pulsations would last over 2000 years. 

The only practicable solution suggested of the many 
considered for saving humanity would be to arrest the 
diurnal motion of the Earth, so that the races could 
establish themselves on the cold, dark side. As a result, on 
the equator in South America was built a gigantic bank 
of tubes hundreds of miles long with their great maws 
open to the east. For twenty or thirty miles into the back- 
bone of the Andean mountains massive reinforced steel 
tubes were driven to withstand the terrific constant strain 
of the tubes as they sent forth a vast field of gravitation, 
retarding the motion of the planet. The huge gravity 
screens of the tubes fed on large vats of silicon dust which 
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broke down atomically, releasing a powerful negative field 
of gravity. 

/^NE HUNDRED long years it had taken to slow down 
the Earth before the sun began to pulsate. But those 
far-seeing scientists did not only figure out how to stop 
the planet but they also left for posterity the power to 
start it again. They had computed the new equator of 
the planet when the pulsations would cease, an imaginary 
line that crossed the southeast part of the United States. 
With an undying faith in humanity and its inevitable pro- 
gress, they constructed a similar bank of tubes pointing 
westward in the state of Texas. But the marvelous civil- 
ization of 3000 A.D. was almost annihilated after that 
anxious century. Their decadent soft living had unfitted 
them for the rigors of the terrifically low temperatures 
that existed on the dark side of the Earth. Finally, down 
through the thousands of years only a few of the hardiest 
northern races survived. 

“But how are you enslaved to the Venusians?” Spear 
asked. 

“In this particular unit we aren’t — ” 

“ — and in fact they don’t know about this place!” Roten- 
stedt exclaimed, coming into the room unexpectedly to 
finish Arrhenius’ sentence. Ransel was following him. 

“Oh, Roty — and you, Ransel!” the old man greeted 
them. For a moment there was a silence, as the two men 
faced the pale, weak looking Spear with a mixture of 
compassion, wonder and not a little awe. Arrhenius in- 
troduced his two assistants. “Spear, this is Rotenstedt, 
one of my best technical men here in electronicity. And 
here is Ransel, a promising student of physiology and sur- 
gery.” 

Spear, tired and listless as he felt, was greatly cheered 
by the warm spontaneous smiles that greeted him. He 
liked the crinkly lines about Rotenstedt’s eyes when he 
grinned widely. His unconscious, admiring glance took 
in every detail of the massive raw-honed physique of the 
big Norwegian, from the smooth pink skin of his adven- 
turous, high cheekboned face to the powerful, thick mus- 
cled legs that were vaguely outlined through the trans- 
lucent thermophane* cloth of his close-fitting breeches. 
Ransel, a tall, lanky Swede, had much of the picturesque- 
ness of the Norwegian, Spear saw. A modern young Vik- 
ing possessed of the hardy spirit of his forefathers, -who 
smiled cordially, and then relaxed into a thoughtful mood, 
studying the revived American through shrewd piercing 
blue eyes. 

“What do you mean — the invaders don’t know about this 
place?” Spear asked of the three, resuming the trend of 
conversation. 

“Roty means that all the technical men of the Earth 
colony near the Venusian city have banded together under 
Arrhenius here to develop weapons secretly in this hidden 
spot to attack the Venusians,” Ransel explained. “We are 
about a thousand miles from the border of perpetual sun- 
rise where the Earth unit of Sunrise is. You see, we chose 
this place because the temperature — 100 below zero — is 
too cold for exploring Venusians. They would never ven- 
ture this far. Only in these douhle-lined, vacuum-wall 
buildings is it possible to live out here.” 

“Is the sun still pulsating?” Spear asked. 

“No.” 

•Thermophane — a heat-resisting cloth invented by Dubois in 
3085 A. D. 



“Then it must be normal again according to the predic- 
tions of those scientists,” Mohler declared. “When will 
the tubes be set off?” 

The faces of all three men clouded. 

“That’s the main reason for our being here, Spear!” 
Arrhenius cried with a note of suppressed anger in his 
voice. “For some unaccountable reason the Venusians re- 
fuse to set off the tubes. Sometimes I think their idea is 
to move out into the sunlight where they will have perpet- 
ual heat. But everyone in my unit here is as one in our 
mutual determination to wrest what is ours by natural 
heritage from these damnable Venusians. The time is 
near and it will be a bloody conflict!” 

The warming tonic of sincere friendship did a lot for 
Spear, for while he was well nigh exhausted physically his 
mental attitude of discordant grieving held him back at 
first. From the moment they had found him in the ice, 
Rotenstedt had taken a great liking to Spear, and assumed 
the office of helping him to adjust himself to the new 
world; cheer him in his moments of melancholy moods 
when he inevitably pined for 21st century America; and 
acquainted him with some of the products of their work- 
shops and experimental laboratories. 

“This is the ‘apparalon’ — something you might call a 
‘flying suit,’ ” Rotenstedt explained about a week later, 
as they browsed through a workshop. To Spear and his 
21st century ideas it reminded him much of a big suit of 
armor he had once seen in a wealthy mansion, except 
that a strong quartz-glass bulb fitted over the head, giving 
visibility in all directions. Out along each shoulder ran 
a thin polished rod that ended in a silver ball. From the 
latter streamed an intense beam of blue-white radiance 
with the force of a powerful jet, propelling a standing 
man skyward at will. But stranger still, at the touch of a 
lever, he could revolve the beams ninety degrees to a hor- 
izontal position and flash headlong through the air at a ter- 
rific rate. “You see that little box on the chest of the 
suit? It creates the power beam, Spear, from electron- 
icity, a combination of electric and atomic force.” 

“Who discovered this force you call electronicity?” 
“Arrhenius. He was in — well, here he is now!” 

A new light seemed to radiate from the old scientist’s 
blue eyes, and there was a curt briskness in his entrance 
that commanded the instant attention of both men. An 
undercurrent of impending action filled the atmosphere. 

“Rotenstedt, I want you to take an apparalon right away 
and go to Sunrise. Tell Benson we’ll be ready for the 
attack in another four days and to make his plans accord- 
ingly. Hurry back because I need you.” 

CHAPTER II 

Into the Sunlight 

A BRUPTLY he turned on his heel and started for the 
^ door, the matter disposed of and his mind on some- 
thing else. 

Excitement and adventure! Spear left out? Not by a 
long shot! 

“I’m going with him,” Mohler stated matter-of-factly. 
An explosion at his heels might have aroused Arrhen- 
ius as much. 

“You’re staying here with me!” The words fairly 
leapt bristling at the young engineer. 

“But I want to go, and go badly, Arrhenius! You’ve 
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had me caged up here long enough. I’m getting mentally 
sick. I want to get out,” he persisted. A flat refusal like 
that always did strange things to the reactionary mechan- 
ism in Spear. You couldn’t call it stubbornness, but a 
determined stand has to be reckoned with sooner or later. 

A bright glint in the American’s eyes and a set mouth 
' brought the scientist back into the room. 

“Spear, this is no pleasure jaunt to be indulged as a 
possible adventure trip,” he stated evenly, biting the 
words off with a crisp inflection. Why, the damned fool 
couldn’t operate an apparalon in the first place Head- 
strong fighting youngster — the kind that wouldn’t know 
when he was licked — that’s what he was! 

But the headstrong fighting youngster would be heard! 

“Listen to me: I lived in an age long before your great 
grandfather twenty generations removed ever saw the 
light of day. It was the beginning of the Golden Age of 
Science you talk about. Right now you are preparing 
to fight to the death an extra-terrestrial race to regain 
what legend says belongs to you. What must it seem to me 
to awaken to this era of Venusian sovereignty on Earth, 
I ask you? I have terrestrial pride — you bet I have! 
Now you just try to stop me from having a hand in the 
struggle. You’re fighting because of a legendary principle 
handed down generation after generation, and I’m fighting 
for vivid memories of my world, my home — the Earth that 
was ripe and luscious and green. Now, damn you — stop 
me! 

In a burst of pent up emotion it all spilled out upon 
the astounded Arrhenius who stood in the middle of the 
room taking the tirade head-on and actually liking it. 
He began to grin. By the gods, raw gold sprouts out in 
the most unexpected places! Stop him? — and let all that 
energy go to waste in helpless anger! 

“But you can’t operate an apparalon, Spear,” he pro- 
tested in a weakening defense of his attitude. 

“Yes, I can. Rotenstedt let me try one just awhile ago 
— didn’t you?” And Rotenstedt nodded, grinning at 
Spear’s tenacious determination. Sensing his growing 
advantage in the argument, Spear continued. “We can be 
a help to each other. What if something happens to his 
flying mechanism? He’s alone — a thousand miles out 
there from nowhere and frozen stiff as a rod in five min- 
utes. Now am I going!” 

For a moment the dogmatic scientist considered. It 
seemed there was no stemming this youthful enthusiasm. 
Better to let him go than have him roaming around here 
like a caged lion. 

“Well, I guess there’s something in what you say at 
that,” he said at last as if capitulating to Spear’s last 
argument. “You’ll have to be the one to accompany Roten- 
stedt, I guess, because I need all my other men.” 

Thus it was settled and immediately Spear followed 
the other two into another spacious compartment, passing 
out of the underground chamber in the mountainside into 
a sturdy thick walled metal structure that clung to the 
outside like a part of the living rock. Here the service 
apparalons were stored. Arrhenius stood giving them 
last minute instructions while they dressed carefully for 
the long flight to Sunrise. First, they donned a fur suit 
to be used at Sunrise, and over this they slipped a one- 
piece coverall of thermophane that would keep in the heat 
of their bodies. Last of all they climbed into the appar- 
alons, a process that reminded Spear of a hermit crab 
moving into a new home. 



“Now, Rotenstedt, watch Spear and take care of him. 
I almost feel as if his life belongs to me now,” Arrhenius 
was saying. “Everything depends on secrecy for our suc- 
cess. We’ve got to surprise them in the attack. If they 
get the slightest inkling of anything wrong, the odds will 
be against us!” 

“But what about these suits?” Spear asked, “Won’t they 
suspect something wrong when they see us ia these?” 

“Rotenstedt will show you where to hide them before 
you get to the colony,” the old man explained. “Now 
you, Spear, be extremely careful and follow Rotenstedt. 
I can’t communicate with you by radio, because we must 
observe the utmost care against discovery.” 

In their awkward, heavy apparalons the two men clump- 
ed noisily to a door that led outward to a small platform 
overlooking the moonlit white plain. The old scientist 
followed them, helping them on with their helmets of 
glass. 

“Good luck!” he cried, as they waved thick, metallic 
arms in silent farewell, and stepped through the cylin- 
drical door in a cloud of sparkling rime crystals that rush- 
ed inward from the cold night. 

Spear heard a faint sound of metal fighting metal, as the 
door revolved shut behind them. Outside. For a moment 
he dwelt on the warmth behind him in that solid building 
protecting the lives of many men. It would be nice to 
go back there. But no! The first step was taken — he 
couldn’t turn back. Mohler took several lumbering paces 
after the Norwegian. Awkward business it was, and 
fraught with peril if one slipped in the hoar frost six 
inches deep. Might crack the armor. 

Cold! It fought to get at him at every lapping metal 
plate and joint — it pried with might and main to open a 
cleavage at some weak spot to suck greedily at the moist 
heat, the very life that was Spear Mohler. Odd how the 
contracting metal plates of the sheathing sounded inside 
here — like a giant mailed fist squeezing it in a mighty 
grip. 

' I '0 the right and left stretched the range of snow-clad 
mountains, thrusting its corrugated backbone out of 
the sea of level, virgin white table-land that went rolling 
out to the horizon as far as the eye could see and the 
wan, hazy light of the moon would permit. Overhead, 
he could see through the quartz-glass a myriad stars danc- 
ing in the terrific cold of perpetual night, and gleaming 
with a frigid fire of sparkling diamonds. God, it was 
still! As if the doomed planet was lying in a coma, 
freezing solid to the very core. The mere thought of it 
penetrated to the marrow with an icy keenness! 

“Ready, Spear?” 

The engineer started as if viciously stung. Rotenstedt 
speaking through the little radio system each apparalon 
carried. 

“Oh, yes. I’m all right.” Funny thing how loud and 
crystal clear voices sounded. 

“Turn up your electronic generator half,” the young 
Norseman instructed, “and as soon as I rise, press the black 
button and follow me.” 

Spear, standing like an eaglet poised on the edge of 
his crag nest, followed directions and threw the little pro- 
jecting tumbler switch in the box. Immediately there was 
a singing hum in his ears from the powerful little gener- 
ator. And when the other rose into the air like a black 
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ghost against the sky, he pressed the black button. From 
the little bulbs at his shoulders burst a brilliant blue-white 
beam, and he felt himself rise into the air as if gently 
plucked oflf the platform by an elastic silken cord. By 
the time they had risen a thousand feet slowly into the 
frigid night, Rotenstedt spoke again. 

“Pull up the horizontal lever now, Spear, and flatten 
out. Give your generator all she’s got this time; we’re 
going to go so fast that the friction of the air will keep 
you warm.” 

The engineer soon discovered the Norwegian was far 
from being wrong. Wind! It fairly screamed at the ends 
of the rods. And it got warm. Too warm. With diffi- 
culty he opened several vents in the side of the apparalon. 

For several hours the two men flashed through the 
silvery night like two black phantoms side by side, leav- 
ing four bluish radiant trails. 

“Spear, do you see that needle pinnacle to the left 
there?” Mohler heard Rotenstedt ask. 

“Yes,” he spoke into the transmitter after twisting his 
head and peering intently into the distance. 

“Keep that well in mind, because it will serve as a land- 
mark on the way back. That’s almost halfway.” 

It was sometime later that Spear noticed a distinct rosy 
coloring on the eastern horizon which they were approach- 
ing at a tremendous rate. They had crossed a rocky range 
of mountains so rugged that the snow found little lodg- 
ing surface, and left them in sombre nakedness. Then 
out across a wide valley they hurtled, coming quickly to 
another range of mountains that bordered the white plain. 

“Take it easy now, and cut her half.” Rotenstedt ad- 
vised Spear. The latter followed the deft Norwegian, as 
he swept with diminishing speed through a snow-choked 
pass, and began to descend. “Now come into the vertical 
and follow me.” 

As he righted his position to normal and began to sink 
feet first, Spear got a glimpse of another valley beyond the 
ridge that rose starkly before him silhouetted against a 
glowing orange sky. Just below the horizon somewhere 
was the sun, and behind him low in the sky was the moon. 
Way over to the left, and outlined vaguely in the shadow 
of the mountains, crouched a massive, phantom line of 
black holes stretching out into the unknown northern hor- 
izon. The tubes, Spear guessed without even questioning 
Rotenstedt. 

By now they were coming down into a small canyon, 
walled in by surrounding ridges of the mountain range. 
The young Norseman was the first to land on his feet, 
choosing a bare ledge of rock that was swept clean of 
drifting snow by an icy wind that whistled forlornly down 
through the gorge. Spear settled down beside him con- 
tacting the rock- almost as adroitly as the more experienced 
Rotenstedt. 

“Good work, my friend!” the young Viking giant ex- 
claimed in praise. Then after a cursory glance up and 
down the canyon that was steeped in vague gloom, he be- 
gan to extricate himself from his suit, indicating that 
Spear should follow him. “There’s a little cave around 
this rock where we’ll cache these.” And carrying his ap- 
paralon carefully, he rounded the jutting boulder. Spear, 
coming close behind him, discerned a patch of blackness 
in the wall of the gorge that was so indistinct as to be 
merely a darker spot in the deep gloom. A light flashed 
in front of him, startling him with its unexpectedness. 
Rotenstedt’s. 



“In there,” the Norwegian said laconically, pointing 
with his electric torch. It was a small grotto that cut 
back into the rock for some twenty feet. They had also 
taken off their thermophane jumpers, for the sight of them 
would arouse suspicions in the minds of the Venusians. 
Nowhere else was thermophane cloth known. The fur 
suits underneath would have to do them from now on — 
just as the Earthmen of Sunrise dressed. Nevertheless, 
taking off such a lot of warm clothing left Spear shiver- 
ing in the near zero atmosphere of the gorge. 

“Cold, eh?” Rotenstedt observed, as they retreated 
around the friendly bulwark of the great rock which of- 
fered some slight protection from the cutting wind in its 
lee. “Well, we’ll soon get warmer when we get out into 
the valley and wade through a sea of snow. Let’s jog 
along now, and warm up — but not too fast, Mohler, you’ll 
freeze your lungs!” 

A FTER a short distance of following the ledge they 

^ came to the mouth of the gorge, and as they skirted 
the fan-shaped slope of the right side and started down 
the windy hill, the glory of a perpetual sunrise burst up- 
on them. It filled the horizon and halfway up to the 
zenith with a tenuous orange-gold haze, pierced by a per- 
fect fan of sunbeams. It might have been the return of 
the sun in springtime up in the Arctic regions. And yet 
unbelievably, this was somewhere in the southeast of old 
America, Spear kept thinking over and over as he contin- 
ued walking. His breath came out in clouds of steam 
that were taken away immediately by a strong wind flow- 
ing around and against their backs like a river. 

Down into the valley they mushed, avoiding rounded 
hillocks that looked much like masses of sugar or salt. 
Several miles they had to plow through drifted snow across 
the valley, but the sheer difficulty of the way forcing 
them to exert their strength kept them warm, though as 
Spear said, he could notice the atmosphere getting warmer. 

“Roty, what’s happened to the tubes?” Mohler asked 
after looking in vain for sight of the big yawning moutlw. 
“I saw them when I was landing, but I haven’t been able 
to see them since.” 

“They’re about ten miles away up there behind a ridge 
that sticks out into the valley. That’s why you can’t see 
them now.” 

“Ever been near them?” 

“No. You see, we aren’t allowed up there — the Venus- 
ians have a lot of soldiers guarding them,” the Nor- 
wegian returned. “One poor fellow got near there once 
and came back with a description of what he saw. But 
afterward they somehow searched him out, and killed 
him. He said the whole thing was so compact that there 
was no way of getting inside to the mechanism. But 
what interested me most of all was that he reported a 
sunken space in the stone-concrete base of the south 
end where a huge plaque had been torn out. We’ve often 
wondered what could have been there and where it is 
now.” 

The two men were nearing the eastern edge of the white 
valley and the foothills of the mountain range bounding 
it. Spear’s eyes were keenly aware of everything about 
him, and it was he who first saw the Earth colony of Sun- 
rise. It lay like a bleak thing in the dark shadow of the 
mountains on the sides of a small valley opening out 
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into the larger valley at right angles. At the head of it, 
Spear could see the cold, white outlines of a mountain 
that rose steeply, its crest bathed in a warm, reddish 
crown of sunrays. 

“Is that the place, Rotenstedt?” he asked, pointing in 
the direction of the colony. 

“Yes, that’s Sunrise,” the Norwegian assented, “and a 
fine place to be buried in with such a name. But that’s 
where the Venusians have put us.” 

As they neared the entrance to the narrow valley, Spear 
noticed for the first time that the snow was not as deep, 
and that here and there appeared little clumps of a hardy 
bush. Occasionally, they avoided large rocks upon which 
was growing a green moss. Life was able to gain a pre- 
carious foothold here on the border at least. The first of 
the steel houses appeared in view as they rounded a rub- 
bled slope. Peculiar structures with no angles to them, 
every edge rounded off to repulse the element's. Nearly 
all were clustered in the bottom of the canyon, though 
some ventured up the sides, braving the inhospitable, and 
insecure footing of the stark, black rock. It came to 
Spear that this might have been a setting for a mining 
village in the wilds of northern Canada. But the illusion 
was quickly dispelled when they worked their way into 
the midst of the colony. 

“Good Lord! Roty,” he exclaimed aside to the other, 
“what’s wrong with these people? They seem like a col- 
ony of the living dead 1 Everyone moves like he’s chained 
to a thousand pounds, and has lost the last thing he 
owned. Look at the sombre faces of the men and women 
— they look downright wretched, if you asked me!” 

“They’ve lost the last thing they owned, Spear. The 
damnable Venusians rule their very destinies,” Rotenstedt 
exclaimed, his aggressive Nordic features drawing into 
grim lines of leashed hate. “For eighteen-hour stretches 
they slave for the cursed invaders in their city over the 
mountains there, and then are only allowed six hours to 
come back here, tcke care of their personal affairs and 
get some sleep. It’s slow murder! 

“But worst of all, my friend, the education of their 
children is discouraged. Can’t teach them in our own 
schools unless under Venusian tutelage. You see their 
motive, don’t you? They want to reduce the standards 
of the Earthman- — take away his pride in his education, 
his traditions and stamp all that out. They’ve nearly 
succeeded as you can see!” 

A sickening feeling of disgust and revulsion at this 
decline of humanity swept over Spear. Underlings! God, 
and man had descended to that! Ousted from his own 
home by a band of tyrants, told what he could do and 
not do, and then enslaved to them. Humph. And Arr- 
henius was going to keep him from the conflict to right all 
this! A colossal interplanetary outrage that would be 
avenged with swift death — merciless, pitiless carnage. 

Coming toward them, Spear saw a group of three men, 
quite swarthy in appearance and endowed with raw-boned, 
bulky physiques. Instinctive dislike for their bulging, 
lustful eyes and cruel thin lips welled up within him. 
Must be Venusians, judging from their swaggering lumber- 
ing strides, he concluded. Taller than the Earthmen about 
them they seemed to gloat in their superior strength and 
evil hold on the dejected, worn-out pitiful beings that drew 
away from them. 



CHAPTER III 
Enslaved ! 

HO are those men?” he asked, looking to Roten- 
stedt. 

“Be careful now, Spear, those are Venusians. Keep 
on walking and they won’t bother us,” Rotenstedt answered 
in guarded tones. There was a glitter in his eyes as he 
stared at them covertly. “See that one with the scar that 
begins at the corner of his right eye and goes back to his 
ear? That’s Rolkar, and a hateful devil, too! Supposed 
to be a prince of some kind among them.” 

Just then a girl dressed in heavy furs came out of a 
rounded, low bright metal dwelling. Something in Spear 
did a queer flop as he caught sight of dark lashed eyes 
and a dameo cut face of ivory skin in the light from the 
door as she stepped into the snow outside. The scar- 
faced Venusian was the first one of the trio to speak, 
and immediately Spear hated his harsh, domineering 
voice. 

“Well, look at the little snowdrop we’ve been missing 
all this time! Come here, and give our eyes a treat,” the 
uncouth prince exclaimed loudly, putting out a hand to 
catch the furry sleeve of her coat, and Spear could see 
her shrink instantly at the sound of his voice even though 
she wasn’t facing him. 

“Oh, no, no — oh, please! — ,” she begged, fighting to 
push him away from her as he drew her to him, 

“Behave yourself, and I’ll get you out of slaving away 
your beautiful young life, my little white lily,” Rolkar 
smiled unctuously, his cruel thin lips curling back to re- 
veal a row of uneven tusks. 

“Let me go!” 

A quivering something in her mellow, resonant voice 
struck an answering chord in Spear. Without a word, 
he was striding across the hard packed snow to the strug- 
gling pair. 

“Take it easy, Spear — ^they’ll find out you’re a 
stranger!” Rotenstedt warned him, catching up from be- 
hind. 

But Spear was fast losing control over his rising anger. 
Damned bully that needed a lot of reefing! “Get those 
big hams of yours off that woman!” he snarled, bounding 
up to the laughing Rolkar. With a wrench he tore the 
big Venusian’s arm away from the girl. 

The force of the Earthman swung the Venusian around, 
facing the grim-faced Spear. In puzzled surprise he 
looked down at blazing hard blue eyes, and a compressed 
mouth that curled down tightly at the corners. 

“Well, this is the first time I’ve ever seen any fight in 
your kind!” the amazed Rolkar mouthed slowly with a 
foreign inflection on his words looking at Spear in as- 
tonishment. But only for an unguarded moment. The 
lids of his large bulging eyes began to twitch, and his 
cruel mouth gathered into an evil sneer. “But it won’t 
take long to knock that out of you!” 

He came with a wild lunge at the Earthman, teeth bared 
like an ugly animal. But to his considerable surprise he 
was met by a dozen jabbing, knotted fists before he could 
reach his adversary. They battered and pounded against 
him unmercifully in sudden fury — and Rolkar was stag- 
gering back, dripping a peculiar orange blood from the 
corner of his mouth. He uttered something guttural in 
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his own language — ^whipped out a slender rod with a tiny 
lens in one end. 

“I’ll teach you to interfere with your superiors!” he 
railed in an insane rage, wielding the tube, and before 
Spear could move he winced at the contact of a pencil 
of rays that flickered steadily, stinging his flesh as if 
struck by a thousand red hot pellets from a high-powered 
air rifle at close range. All over his body the rays went, 
piercing him cruelly until he sank to the snow writhing 
in half crazed pain. 

The girl stood by watching the terrible exhibition of 
wanton cruelty with horror in her eyes, held by one of the 
other Venusians. However Rolkar had not figured on the 
big Scandinavian who stood to one side in a horrified daze, 
as he watched the suffering Spear rolling in agony. 

He boiled to life — -exploded like an enraged Antaeus. 
With a roar he kicked viciously at the weapon hand of 
Rolkar, sending the projector flying across the snow. The 
Venusian grabbed his wrist tightly, his face cracking into 
a thousand creases of exquisite pain. Rotenstedt fell to 
work quite oblivious to the others about him, ramming 
his huge knotty fists home with the inexorable regularity 
of a steam piston. 

The Venusian, big as he was, could not meet the brutal 
punishment of the sledge-hammer blows, and gave way, 
half stunned by the suddenness of the attack. But another 
ray came into activity, stabbing through the air with a 
venomous hiss, and unerringly finding its mark on Roten- 
stedt’s chest. It continued to hiss. The blonde giant wilt- 
ed under the terrible beam and sank to the hard snow 
in helpless agony. 

“Guess that’ll take some of the insolence out of ’em, 
and teach ’em humility,” said one of the Venusians to 
Rolkar as he pocketed his rod. 

“Get their tag numbers,” Rolkar growled at the guard. 

Obediently, he stooped over the prostrate men and 
searched them in vain. Spear and Rotenstedt were too 
much in pain to care what happened to them. 

“Why, they haven’t got any!” 

“Oh, they haven’t, eh?” the prince exclaimed in a livid 
fury, his bulging eyes glittering with an almost fanatical 
light. “So, they’ve escaped conscription! Their lesson in 
humility is only begun. Take them to the city and see 
that they learn it — the girl with them too; she’s held me 
off long enough!” 

Painfully bruised all over, as if jabbed in a hundred 
different places with a red hot poker, the two Earthmen 
were taken to the Venusian plane along with the girl. 
The flight to the city was merely a hazy collection of aerial 
views of the mountainous country below for Spear and 
Rotenstedt. 

' I 'HEY had erossed the highest point of the range, and 
were coming down into a vtist flat plain. On the 
edge of it lay the sun like a great radiant orange, and 
nestling in its warm flood of rays at the foot of the moun- 
tains was a large city of buildings that glinted with the 
brilliancy of chromium metal. Little snow on this side. 

The plane settled down on top of one of the buildings 
amidst a lot of other ships, coming and going. 

“All right, follow us!” one of the guards ordered with 
a sneer. 

The three terrestrials followed in a daze if not con- 
sciously obediently, entering a little cube-like structure 
at one end of the landing platform. It housed a small 



escalator, and took them below several stories. Still fol- 
lowing their guards, they entered a room in which a dap- 
per old Venusian sat cocked up before a desk. The guards 
saluted. 

“Some more of them, eh?” he grunted. 

“Yes, Mhor — bearing the displeasure of Rolkar.” 

“So?” old Mhor returned contemplatively, gazing up 
at the three. “What’s your name?” he demanded of 
Spear suddenly, pointing a pencil at him. 

“Spear Mohler,” the Earthman returned, sullenly re- 
sentful. 

“All right, Mohler, you shall work in the heliopower 
house,” the Venusian returned crisply, after glancing in a 
thin black book. Then he looked questioningly at Roten- 
stedt, “And what’s yours?” 

“August Rotenstedt.” 

“You’ll go with Mohler here.” Then the old man turned 
to the young girl. “Now my pretty one, what’s your 
name?” And the veiled lust in his eyes made Spear seethe 
inside. 

“Edith Arrhenius,” she returned, with her beautiful eyes 
flashing black hate. 

“Well, now that’s a nice sounding name!’ old Mhor ex- 
claimed, rubbing his dry, leathery hands together. “I 
rather fancy you will make a very attractive servant in our 
central club unit.” 

Edith Arrhenius! Spear started at the name. The old 
scientist’s daughter? He’d never mentioned her. If only 
he could say something! He looked to Rotenstedt, but the 
Norwegian kept his eyes averted. Then in the next moment 
they were being taken away by the guards. Too late! 

Against the hillside above everything else Spear saw 
a huge building whose front, facing the sun contained 
three banks of lenses, and in everyone of them he saw a 
reflection of the red sun, as if it were the multi-faceted 
eye of some monster. It was fully five hundred feet long, 
eighty feet high, and one hundred feet deep. Its rustless 
metal walls gleamed like a polished mirror. 

Like two virtual prisoners, Rotenstedt and Mohler were 
thrust through a tiny door in one end. Inside they fol- 
lowed a corridor until they came to the end where a thick 
metal door barred their further progress. A guard opened 
the door and they were led into the presence of an irasci- 
ble looking, iron-gray haired man. Spear felt an instant re- 
vulsion, as if a wave of hatred had advanced upon him 
from the man. 

“Some more of Rolkar’s ‘special’ cases, I surmise!” he 
almost hissed, as soon as he glanced at the two Earth- 
men. 

“Yes, Axar. ‘Humility’ cases,” one of the guards said 
laconically. 

“Me!” the beak-nosed Axar exclaimed in a livid fury, 
“Me! Rolkar always picks me out for his ‘humility’ 
cases, and I have to break them in on delicate machinery, 
and then bear his biting sarcasm when they slow up pro- 
duction of power. I’m tired of this!” And he slammed 
his fist against the top of his desk. A fuming moment 
and he pressed a button at the side of his desk. “Well, 
I’ll teach them humility in a hurry or break them!” 

A younger Venusian flurried into the room. 

“Take these terrestrials in to Antorg — ^tell hint I want 
results!” 

As if fearing the responsibility of having them on his 
hands, and wishing to get rid of them as soon as possible, 
the young Venusian hurried to execute his mission. Fol- 
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lowing their guide, the Earthmen entered an immense 
room — Lilliputians in a maze of gigantic machinery. 
They were handed over to a burly black-headed Venusian 
whose fat, greasy face repelled both Spear and Roten- 
stedt. His small pig eyes glittered with a sly look when 
the guide had delivered his message. 

“Yes — we shall teach them humility!” he exclaimed, 
looking over the two Earthmen, and feeling their muscles, 
like a man buying a team of draft horses — a process they 
suffered with difficulty. Then he drew back, surveying 
them critically. “I don’t know if you two have the intelli- 
gence to do this work I’m going to give you, but then all 
it needs is a ‘strong back and a weak mind’ as you Earth- 
men say!” 

Spear had difficulty in controlling an impulse to choke 
those little pig eyes out of the man’s face. It was only 
too obvious that he was baiting them, wanting them to 
explode in indignation, giving him a chance to bully them. 
Rotenstedt started to move, but Spear, standing close to 
him, touched him lightly with an elbow. The incensed 
Norwegian stopped. A crafty, knowing look came into 
Antorg’s greasy face, sensing their reactions. 

However, he turned off into a new trend, and with 
an esoteric air of superiority began to explain the oper- 
ation of the solar power-house. The system used was 
photo-electric in nature. In the front wall were three 
banks of condenser lenses, each lens three feet in diameter. 
Ranged along the back wall were the photo-generators, 
each about eighteen inches in diameter, and consisting of 
a sheet of metal covered with another sheet of silver 
selenide. And coated over the latter was a transparent 
layer of another metal a few molecules thick. The light 
concentrated by the condensers, and passing through the 
sandwich of metals set up a strong current, which was con- 
nected into the main line for distribution to the Venusian 
city. The floor of the vast building was divided off into 
large battery rooms and switchboards. In another part 
were a number of huge converters, changing the direct 
current of the photo-generators into alternating. 

HAT are we supposed to do?” Spear asked at 
last. 

“I want you both to get busy on the job of changing 
all those photo-generators, because the transparent layers 
are worn out, and we’re not getting enough power,” An- 
torg explained to them. He called over several Earthmen 
working on the bottom tier of generators supported above 
the floor some ten feet. “Show these two how to change 
those generators, and you can start on the next tier,” — 
turning to the others — -“and you two see that you learn 
how to do it right, or else — !” 

Antorg left the sentence in mid-air, but its significance 
was not lost on Rotenstedt or Spear. The other workers 
took them to the bank of machines, and began the task of 
explaining the heavy work of changing over the gener- 
ators. Spear paid close attention, but the dejected dull 
expressions of the men’s faces were ever before him. The 
labor of moving the two hundred-pound circular disks 
and their thick metal frames had taken a terrible toll of 
their strength and left them like a pair of worn out auto- 
matons, Spear reflected,— their probable fate in the next 
eighteen hour stretch. 

“And be careful of the focal beam or it will burn the 
flesh off of you,” one of the men warned. 

“How would you like to burn down Antorg and the rest 



of the Venusians!” Rotenstedt ventured quietly, making 
sure that Antorg was busy some distance away. 

The two weary Earthmen looked up in startled awe, 
as if such a statement were a sacrilege unheard of. Un- 
derlings! They looked around, before answering. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that in four days Arrhenius and his men will 
have all the weapons ready to attack the City. Be ready 
to do your bit when the attack starts,” Rotenstedt explain- 
ed in an undertone, pretending to work over a machine. 
“Tell all the Earthmen here you can with safety, but be 
extremely careful.” 

“We’ll be ready!” 

Spear thrilled to the flash of spirit that flamed up to 
replace the dullness in their eyes, as they moved off to 
work on the next tier. 

“Roty, I’m damned sorry about this mess I got you 
into!” Spear exclaimed as they set to work on a photo- 
generator. “Guess my temper rode me hard.” 

“Well, I think old Arrhenius would have done the 
same,” Rotenstedt returned, “that was his daughter.” 
“His daughter, eh? What a beauty!” was Spear’s re- 
joinder. “But what are we going to do now?” 

“Work our fool heads off for the next eighteen hours, 
I guess,” the Norwegian said glumly, jerking savagely at 
a stubborn terminal. “When we get off for our six hour 
rest, we’ll get to our suits as soon as possible.” 

And for the next eighteen hours Spear tasted the bitter- 
ness of a worker’s life in the Venusian city. Work for a 
young giant it was — unshackling ponderous disks, boost- 
ing massive, awkward frames aside, not to mention the 
abuse heaped upon them by Antorg at their natural clumsi- 
ness. Antorg was a dyed-in-the-wool slave driver, Spear 
swore to Rotenstedt, and what he wasn’t going to do to 
that greasy, fat faced lug! No time for a bit of rest — a 
mere pause and Antorg flashed his pencil of stinging 
beams, prodding them on to work. The terrible reality 
of the disgrace of a dethroned race was being burned 
deeply in Spear’s brain. Fate’s mysterious and esoteric 
spawning of a Nemesis. 

“Ha, ha, ha! I teach you humility!” Antorg guffawed 
each time he burned them with the beam. He might well 
have goaded a wild bull. 

By God, what a big slice of revenge he was going to 
get in four days! 

At the end of their long shift, the obese Antorg curtly 
dismissed them with the ominous command to be back 
in six hours. He took their tags, punched them and let 
them go. 

“There’s going to be one of the first casualties,” Spear 
growled vengefully, as they hurried on, grateful to leave 
the slave house. 

“Yes!” Rotenstedt grunted. “Now if we can only get 
away from Sunrise without discovery we will be lucky.” 
As they progressed down the hill into the city and be- 
gan to encounter groups of workers off shift, Rotenstedt 
was approached by a blond-headed youth. 

“You, Rotenstedt!” he exclaimed, and fell into step 
beside the young Norwegian. Guardedly, he looked 
around, and then slipped a piece of paper into Roten- 
stedt’s hand. “For God’s sake be careful with that paper, 
man. I’m going on duty now. I can’t talk any more.” 
“Four days, Benson — be ready!” 

And with that cryptic message they passed on. Spear 
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looked curiously at Rotenstedt, silently waiting for an ex- 
planation. 

“That was Benson, our chief agent here,” he explained. 
“I’d like to know what’s in that note, but I can’t risk the 
Venusians seeing it. Have to wait till we get back to 
Sunrise.” 

They boarded a plane going to Sunrise with a load 
of returning workers just off their stretch of drudgery. As 
they settled themselves they were pleasantly surprised to 
see Edith enter. A strained look was on her face. As soon 
as she saw Rotenstedt and Spear it changed to one of 
anxiety. 

“I must see you when we land,” she whispered myster- 
iously, as she passed them. 

CHAPTER IV 

A Moment for Strategy 

B oth men glanced at each other in puzzled wonder- 
ment. Spear sat in restless silence, for although 
he wanted to quiz the Norwegian, the presence of Venus- 
ian guards precluded the desire. The mystery was deep- 
ening, leaving him on the outside of things and it irked 
him. Not until they had crossed the mountain range and 
descended into the shadow of the valley was he able to 
speak his mind. 

“What in the world is all this about?” 

“Follow me, and we’ll find out, Mohler.” 

Casually they sauntered away from the landing plat- 
form, and Spear noticed that Rotenstedt seemed to be 
waiting for Edith to pass them. Without a sign of recog- 
nition she went by, and continued on her way until she 
entered a two-story building toward the edge of the set- 
tlement. Making sure that no one was watching at the 
moment, they went into the same building. 

“Oh, Rotenstedt, I’m so glad to see you!” Edith ex- 
claimed, “I have some sinister news for you.” Then she 
turned a concerned countenance on Spear. “And I’m so 
sorry that I was the cause of getting you both into trou- 
ble.” She put out a small but very capable hand: “I’m 
Edith Arrhenius.” 

“And my name’s Spear Mohler — but then you’ve al- 
ready heard that,” the American returned, taking her prof- 
fered hand. He felt somewhat abashed at her frank, ad- 
miring gaze, and was wondering what to say next when 
they were both startled by an exclamation from the Nor- 
wegian. 

“Benson has found the metal plate torn out of the 
south end of the tubes!” he cried excitedly. “Here’s 
what he’s copied: 

.‘TO YOU WHO LIVE WHEN THE SUN 
REACHES MEAN 

We of the 30th century have built this great bank 
of gravity tubes that you may again revolve our 
planet. By the simple act of striking the metal 
disk imbedded above this plate will you start it. 

One hundred years it will take to build up the rota- 
tion to a solar day of twenty-four hours. But 
beware the Moon! There lies grave danger. The 
tubes must be started before aphelion after the 
pulsations stop or the delicate balance of the 
Earth-Moon system will be upset by the increase 
of the radial area covered, and it is very probable 
that the Moon will crash into the Earth. 



We have done our part in preserving the continu- 
ance of the human race. YOU must carry on to 
greater heights!’’’ 



“Aphelion!” Edith cried aloud, “that’s two days away! 
That explains what I heard in the club unit, Rotenstedt. 
Remember old Mhor? He and another man were drunk 
in the library, and talked a long time, while I listened 
through a pantry door. After I served them some more 
liquor, I heard them talking about how different things 
were going to be when they returned to Venus, mentioning 
something about the new sun to light up their dark side.” 

“A new sun!” Rotenstedt spoke with fighting emphasis. 
“And I suppose they think we’re going to sit by and let 
the Moon make a sun out of our planet, eh?” He rose 
from his chair with burning cheeks and a cold gleam in 
his steel-blue eyes. 

“Oh, I wish I could go with you now!” the girl cried. 

“I’m sorry, Edith,” Rotenstedt answered, “you know 
what your father said.” 

“Yes, I’ve got to stay here and keep an eye open for 
him.” 

“Exactly. Your eyes are even sharper than Benson’s — 
you’ve done a lot of good for us!” Rotenstedt turned 
and went to the outer door softly. Cautiously, he looked 
out. “Come, Spear, the road’s clear now. We have work 
to do!” 

Q uickly they made their way out of the little valley 
under cover of semi-darkness, and set out across the 
rolling floor of the larger valley. It was heavy walking, 
but they breasted their way at last up into the small can- 
yon, and got into their apparalons. Like two flaming 
rockets they rose into the air and flashed into the unknown 
darkness of the west. 

Almost two hours later they were sitting with Arrhen- 
ius in his chambers. 

“You are right, Rotenstedt,” he was saying, fingering 
Benson’s note, “we must rush the production of more 
guns so we can attack tomorrow. And as much as I need 
you both here to help in that work, you are more valuable 
as workers in the power plant. I’ve got to have you there 
to work behind the lines. When we attack — and we’ll 
try to make it at noon sharp — -shut off all the power to 
the city — demoralize them.” 

“But we’ll need some guns for ourselves, Arrhenius,” 
the young Norseman reminded him. 

“I’ll get them for you, but be very careful with them. 
You must know yourself, Roty, how powerful they are — 
the most powerful known.” He drew out two innocent- 
looking objects that gleamed with a black lustre in the 
bright light. They were short, stubby little things with 
grooves in the barrel. He handed them to the men. 
“There are two hundred spheres in the reserve chambers 
of each.” 

Good Lord, it’s heavy for such a tiny gun!” Spear 
exclaimed, looking at the gun in his palm with real sur- 
prise. 

“That’s the spheres,” Rotenstedt explained, “the ammu- 
nition. They’re about a millimeter in diameter and heav- 
ier than uranium, but they’re unbelievably powerful.” 
“You had better go now,” the scientist suggested, look- 
ing at his watch, “your six hour leave will be over when 
you get back to Sunrise.” 

Spear and Rotenstedt hurried into their mechanisms. 
Before they stepped out upon the platform in the intense 
cold of the everlasting night, Arrhenius gave them a final 
word. 

“Remember, you are part of a plan,” he said, putting 
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his hands on their shoulders, and looking deep into their 
eyes, “that has been worked out carefully. Do your part 
to the utmost. Why Fate has seen fit to cast you into our 
particular niche of time, Spear, 1 don’t know. But there 
is a greater plan of which our small one is a tiny part; 
yet nevertheless, woven into the pattern as an integral 
part. And you may be called upon to play a stellar 
role in that greater plan! May the mighty forces of the 
universe favor us tomorrow. Goodbye!” 

And the two black, bulky shadows rose into the crystal- 
clear night on ascending shafts of light, and suddenly 
shot over the eastern horizon in a burst of brilliant beams. 

Quietly, deftly they landed in the bleak, windy canyon 
and cached their suits in the little grotto. Hurriedly, they 
waded through the snow in the valley, for they would be 
late. Unnoticed, they slipped into the little settlement, 
and were almost too late to catch the next plane leaving 
for the city. For Spear there was a new sense of power 
in the feel of the heavy little gun in his pocket. It gave 
him confidence in himself. 

Back in the Venusian city the two terrestrials went back 
to work quite unenthusiastically, though with a sense of 
impending excitement for what the next day would bring. 

It was three hours before noon of the next day that 
Antorg called them down from the second tier. Anxious- 
ly they had been watching the time, and keeping a wary 
eye open for trouble. 

“Come on down from there, you lazy louts!” he bawled, 
“you’re wanted outside.” 

Apprehensively, Spear glanced at the big Norwegian 
youth as he climbed down to the floor. A puzzled expres- 
sion was on his fair face as he strode solidly along to the 
door. They were met by the beak-nosed Axar. 

“Are these the ones?” he asked several guards who 
stood watching the entering Earthmen critically. 

“Yes. We want them.” 

Wonderingly, Spear and Rotenstedt accompanied the 
close-mouthed Venusians who admonished them to make 
no false moves or “they’d be dead meat!” Spear sensed 
catastrophe in the grim expressions on their faces — it 
swirled about him like a premonitory, black suffocating 
cloak. He fought off the sensation. 

They entered a bright, shiny building that rose with al- 
most an air of hauteur above the rest. To Spear’s gloomy, 
apprehensive state of mind everything had taken on a 
dull, evil look. The more insensitive Rotenstedt entered 
the portals of the edifice with a stolid expression, betray- 
ing no emotion. Instead of ascending into the shaft of 
the towering building, they were taken down into the sub- 
terranean levels through a small automatic elevator. Then 
through a short corridor, and they stood in the midst 
of a room full of complex apparatus, a spic and span, 
orderly laboratory. Spear’s eyes travelled over the men 
who stood with eyes trained on them as they entered. He 
recognized Rolkar and Mhor; the other one he had never 
seen. 

“Did you examine them?” Rolkar began. 

“We didn’t think it was necessary, Rolkar.” 

' I 'HE Venusian’s black eyes blazed forth in sudden, 
wicked fury. “Didn’t think it necessary! You 
blundering, brainless fools! Search them right now.” 

Chagrin spread over their faces as they discovered 
the blunt heavy guns in the Earthmen’s pockets. Rolkar 



received them with a contemptuous, twisted smile on his 
cruel lips. He turned to face the two. 

“Now, tell me where you got these,” he asked, his 
glittering, evil eyes watching them intently. 

Rotenstedt stared into Mohler’s eyes for a long mo- 
ment, and what the American read there filled him with 
a determination to die rather than open his lips. A great 
love of Earth filled him now like a glowing fire. Sealed 
lips! 

“So? You won’t tell, eh?” Rolkar sneered. “Well, we 
can tell you anyway. You got them from a man named 
Arrhenius!” 

Spear and Rotenstedt paled at the startling words. All 
was lost! Somehow the accursed Venusians had discov- 
ered the secret just on the eve of the attack. Several 
hours more and the terrestrials would be coming only to 
meet the forewarned Venusians. 

“You might as well confess what you know and save 
your own hides,” Rolkar suggested. “Very shortly we 
are leaving for our planet. We’ll need workers there to 
reestablish our cities, and if you’ll tell us a few things 
we’d like to know, you’ll go with us.” 

“Why is it you don’t know everything now — you seem 
to know so much?” Rotenstedt answered contemptuously. 

“Because that impudent fool, Benson, killed himself 
before we could make him talk,” old Mhor blurted. 

“Shut up, you doddering old woman!” Rolkar turned 
on the dapper Mhor. 

So! Poor Benson had been discovered and made to 
talk, but succeeded in cheating them. 

“Now there’s no use mincing words any more, Roten- 
stedt, and you, Mohler,” Rolkar said rapidly with sup- 
pressed excitement, “you’ve got a place to manufacture 
these weapons, I know. I’m going to tell you something. 
Whether you know it or not, we are a superior race of 
people. We have ideas — superior ideas. Now, do you see 
that small cylinder with the cog wheel on one end? 

“Once we set that going, the little metal contact point 
you see near the circumference will travel 350 degrees and 
touch that other fixed terminal. It will take one hour 
for that to happen, and then — poof! The dust in those 
tubes will start to disintegrate, and set fire to the atomic 
structure of the whole planet — an 'atomic fire that will 
last for hundreds of centuries when the Moon coalesces 
with it. But in one hour after we set that, we shall be 
well on our way to Venus. You see?” 

Spear did see. His thoughts were racing with the speed 
of light. For centuries the Earthmen had been under the 
dominance of the Venusian race — enslaved to do their 
slightest bidding. And now they were bargaining to carry 
them away to another planet to be ground down like 
grovelling dogs. 

“Well, are you going to talk?” Rolkar asked ominously, 
looking questioningly at the Norseman and the American 
who both stood mute. “Then I have another idea that 
may work.” And he dropped into a chair before a trans- 
mitter, plugging in a microphone. 

“This is Rolkar calling Arrhenius on a broadcast band. 
I am warning you, Arrhenius, that your men, Rotenstedt 
and Mohler, have sold me everything for a price about 
you and your little scheme you’ve been working. We 
are ready for you when you come!” 

“But we haven’t found out anything definite, Rolkar, 
about this person Arrhenius,” Mhor protested, “and we 
haven’t organized any force to meet him. Meet what?” 
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Rolkar switched off the transmitter, and rose with his 
cruel face drawn in livid rage. 

“Stop your fool meddling, Mhor,” he secreted in icy 
tones. “If you’d stop your playing around with women, 
maybe you’d have some brains in that empty head. Of 
course we haven’t anything definite. But that little trick 
will draw the fangs of any plot they’ve been hatching. 
Use your head!” 

Thoughts were churning around in Spears brain like a 
horrible, uncontrollable maelstrom. If Arrhenius got 
that message it would demoralize the whole terrestrial 
attack designed to surprise the City. A rising fury was 
seething within him. He, selling himself to the Venusians! 
A diabolical trick. Suddenly, his roving eyes stopped 
on the time-clock mechanism that would explode the 
tubes. Only eight feet away — ^maybe seven, and a metal 
wrench near it too. Perhaps it would work, maybe not 
— might as well make a supreme effort anyway. Rolkar 
and his superior ideas — strategy. He’d try some native 
terrestrial psychology. Guess Arrhenius was right about 
that greater plan — each part fitting so nicely into the 
other. Well, here goes! 

In one great bound he left Rotenstedt’s side and landed 
near the electric clock, seizing the wrench. 

“Don’t move or I’ll short these terminals!” he exclaim- 
ed tensely, holding the tool to one contact and only sev- 
eral centimeters from the other. 

For a moment there was a palpable, brittle silence in 
the underground chamber, every eye on the desperate 
Earthman. Rolkar began to laugh nervously — a forced 
laugh. 

“But there doesn’t happen to be any current at those 
terminals just now, my young fool!” he declared with 
empty bravado. 

“Oh, there isn’t, eh?” Spear answered grimly. He look- 
ed at the Venusian prince calculatingly. “Well, we’ll find 
out then!” 

And slowly he lowered the wrench, bringing it closer 
and closer to the other terminal. He mocked the bulging 
eyes of the Venusians who gazed at Rolkar with growing 
terror — stared in facinated horror. In Rolkar’s glittering 
gaze he read that he knew there was current waiting to 
flash across the controls. Cold sweat stood on his satanic 
face. Each knew it was a test of the strongest wits. 

“Oh stop it, stop it!” 

Mhor broke out in a hysterical voice, no longer a dap- 
per little figure, but a cringing, frightened weakling. 

“Damn you!” Rolkar shrilled at him with venom. 

“Roty, get their guns — and ours too.” 

The Norwegian, grim of face yet exultant, gathered up 
the weapons and handed Spear his blunt, stubby gun. 

“Now, break up the radio transmitter tubes, and then 
we’ll demolish this infernal machine.” 

But when they started on the cylinder, Mhor cried out: 

“For God’s sake, be careful with that thing!” 

“I wish to high heaven you’d gone up with it!” Rolkar 
cried with biting sarcasm at the utterly demoralized Mhor. 

CHAPTER V 

The War in the Air 

■pVERYTHING demolished and safely out of the way, 
the two men hurried to the door, the only door in 
the room. Suddenly, Spear pointed his gun at the ceiling 



light and fired, at the same time closing the door and 
locking it. 

“Now, we’ve got to get to our apparalons — we can travel 
faster in them, Roty!” Spear cried excitedly, his hands 
shaking a bit nervously now the crisis was over. “Can 
you fly these Venusian planes?” 

“You bet I can! There’s a landing stage on this build- 
ing above. Let’s take this elevator and shoot right up to 
the top. If anybody stops to ask questions — -answer with 
this!” And Rotenstedt patted his little black automatic. 

They were in the elevator and shooting skyward in a 
moment. At the top they stepped out cautiously, but all 
was quiet. No one was in evidence about the two planes 
standing ready for flight. Silently they entered a plane. 
As if quite at home, Rotenstedt settled himself at the con- 
trols and started the electric motors. Gracefully, they 
rose into the air and headed rapidly over the snow-clad 
range ahead. Without stopping at the colony, they kept 
on out across the valley and came down a short distance 
from the gorge where their apparalons were stored. One 
hour till noon. 

“We’ve got to set off those tubes, Roty,” Spear exclaim- 
ed, as he put on his suit, “the danger from that Moon 
increases hourly now!” 

“All right, Mohler, if we do nothing else, we’ll ac- 
complish that!” the young Norseman cried. 

From out of the frigid gorge they rose with guns in 
hand, and then suddenly shot headfirst into the north 
where in the distance lay the mammoth black holes of 
the tubes. As they flashed through the air at lightning 
speed, Rotenstedt’s voice came to Spear. 

“Guess they’re not expecting anyone just now — no 
guards in sight,” he said, “let’s land — but be careful. 
We’ll get this done in a hurry, once set off the Venusians 
won’t be able to stop them!” 

Quickly and easily they hovered with silken ease, and then 
descended with the suddenness of a falling stone. Spear 
marvelled at the gigantic proportions of the tubes where 
they projected from a solid block of stone-like concrete — - 
like the muzzles of immense cannon. And hidden away, he 
knew, underneath was the great maze of tubular vats 
filled with floured dust waiting to release vast stores of 
energy. They were beside the giant wall that rose into 
the gloom of the valley for hundreds of feet. There was a 
startled shout from a hillock of snow. 

“The guards!” Spear exclaimed. He turned to Roten- 
stedt. “Go ahead and hit the iron plate — I’ll keep ’em 
off!” 

Rotenstedt picked up a small rock and hastily dashed it 
against the plate. A ponderous, deep silence followed 
to be broken by the shouting of the guards running to- 
wards them. A blue beam of light pierced the gloom 
from the direction of the advancing Venusians. 

“It doesn’t seem to work!” the Norwegian sobbed out — 
another blow. 

Came the peculiar hiss of Spear’s stubby gun. The fore- 
most guard flew into a trillion orange atoms. Still a vain 
wait for the tubes to betray some sign of action. Spear 
kept an anxious eye on Rotenstedt and the Venusians run- 
ning down the slope toward them. 

“Take a shot at it!” Mohler cried in desperation. He 
dodged another ray of light. 

The Norwegian stepped back and lifted his gun, firing 
quickly. The little sphere struck the plate with the force 
of a hundred tons, shattering it completely. 
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“Let’s go!” he cried frantically into his transmitter. 

As they leapt into the air Spear heard through his 
quartz-glass bulb a vast sighing from the tubes down in 
the depths somewhere, like a giant antediluvian monster 
stirring from a long sleep. Stupidly the little figures on 
the ground stopped running, gaping at the two strange 
beings in the air, and seemingly listening to the tubes. 
The ground quivered momentarily, and then a blinding, 
searing flash went streaming into space from the huge 
maws. Spear and Rotenstedt were tossed into space like 
small balloons. It was the work of a split second how- 
ever to assume the horizontal, and leave the vicinity on 
the wings of light. 

Several moments later it was Spear who cried out ex- 
citedly, pointing at the moon. 

“Look!” 

Across the full face of the low swinging satellite moved 
a small swarm of tiny figures hurtling toward them where 
they hung in mid-air over the valley. 

“Arrhenius!” Rotenstedt shouted. 

In a moment the main swarm came abreast of them and 
they flew parallel with them. Ransel and Arrhenius 
were among the first. Several sleek, bullet-shaped mon- 
sters of the air followed them, leaving a luminous trail. 

“Good work!” the old scientist exclaimed pointing at 
the gigantic tubes flaring forth, and lighting up the whole 
country round about. 

“Just in time. First we’re landing at Sunrise to add 
the rest of them to our force. Got plenty of apparalons 
and automatics to distribute.” 

' I 'HE little colony seemed to rise up to meet them when 
Arrhenius gave the order to descend. Grim-faced 
men clustered about them all anxious to get weapons and 
apparalons. The few Venusians who policed the colony 
were already captured and their planes commandeered. 
Great activity filled the hard-packed snow streets. Peo- 
ple rushed in and out of the low metal buildings — shouted 
hilariously and pointed at the vast sheet of violet radiance 
that filled the sky in the direction of the tubes. Men 
tested their apparalons. Others instructed them in the 
operation of the flying suits. 

“Silence!” 

It was an imperative command. No one failed to recog- 
nice the voice. Arrhenius, white-headed, small of stature 
but an imposing figure withal, stood in the midst of all 
the confusion. When all was silent he addressed his men 
over one thousand strong from the top of a bare rock. 

“The moment has come when we are making our last 
stand for humanity and all that the ages of terrestrial 
progress has left us. Rolkar and his clan have subdued 
us long enough. We are just as strong mentally as they 
are, but their evil methods of grinding our spirit down 
have all but relegated us to an inferior position. In our 
secret unit in the west we have demonstrated that we have 
mentalities equal to theirs in developing weapons of war- 
fare. Do you know of any reason why we should be 
their slaves?” 

“NO!” came the united chorus from a thousand throats. 

Arrhenius continued to work his men up to a high 
pitch until they were ready to fight to the last drop of 
energy left in them. And when the command was snapped 
out, they all rose as one into the air and swept over the 
snow-clad range like a swarm of angry wasps. 

Unprepared for such a visitation of grim, desperate 



beings from the skies, the Venusians were literally caught 
with their backs against their own walls. The surprise 
assault was all the more shocking because of the thick 
grotesque figures dancing about on shafts of violet light, 
spraying death freely from above. They fled to the cover 
of their buildings as the dense swarm settled over the city 
where they were met by the embattled terrestrial workers 
pent up inside. Totally confused as they were, the Venus- 
ians did not yield up easily even though between two 
fires, but fought as stubbornly as any ancient legion of 
Visigoths — ray for ray, and eye for eye they resisted to 
the bitter end. 

Rotenstedt and Spear swept down into the city with the 
vanguard like two avenging black phantoms, heading for 
the power plant. With the desperate assault beginning 
on land and in the air, both men descended to plant broad 
feet on the ground. 

Phsss-s-s-s — St ! 

A brilliant beam spat at them from the power house 
somewhere. 

“Look out,” Spear warned. He leapt into the air, and 
again the beam spewed forth — this time closer and in a 
fat conic spray. No use wasting spheres on him till they 
could locate the man wielding it. “Come on — over here!” 
And he headed for the lee of a big ledge that protruded 
above the ground. 

In the sdfety of their rock haven Spear pointed to a 
number of Venusian planes flitting about in the sky, 
wreaking havoc among the Earthmen. 

“There’s what we have to stop, Roty. If we can only 
get in there, we can wreck their power broadcasters and 
bring those planes down!” 

“We don’t have to get inside, Spear. Ruin those banks 
of condensers outside, and they’re helpless!” 

“Say — -that’s an idea!” 

In the flicker of an eyelid they rose into the air and 
faded back from the power-plant. Into the horizontal — 
and they were whistling through the cold air like two 
flaming meteors one above the other. In a flash they were 
past the long rows of lenses, raking the two upper banks 
with their automatics and sending in a hail of death. In 
a long series of explosions the glass eyes of solar power 
popped out in a wild, musical dithyramb of crashing and 
tinkling, the fragments torn into fine crystalline dust. An 
adroit swooping and reversing beyond the farther end; 
back again — and the bottom row was annihilated in a 
similar series of close-timed explosions. But their initial 
victory was not bought cheaply. 

A riot of flashing streams blazed up into the sky at then? 
as they flew by the end of the power house. A dozen or 
more Venusians were scattered over the ground, prepared 
to greet them with a spluttering of insidious death. Too 
late to prevent the complete destruction of their power- 
plant, they were now out to demand a reckoning — the 
priceless possession, life. 

“Got me!” 

God! What was happening? Rotenstedt — ! Falling, 
tumbling over and over — sprawling out in the crazy gy- 
rations of a falling leaf. Part of his chest-plating gone- 
all black — no, there was some dark blood beginning to 
ooze out through the black crust. 

With a desperate circling swoop Spear dove headfirst 
for the plunging Norwegian. Close quarters to the Ven- 
usians spraying the vicinity with all manner of hellish 
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death beams — ^no chance to fire back. How in the world 
would he be able to keep from crashing once he caught 
Rotenstedt — ^not to mention escaping from the Venusian 
rays? 

Steady — steady — there, right around and under his 
arms he was grabbing him. With a flick he gave the 
power beams at his shoulders all the remaining energy 
left. 

Maybe he could hit something if he fired at random 
down there with his gun braced against Rotenstedt s back. 
The automatic shivered with the ejection of the spheres. 
A burst of orange flames down there and one Venusian 
less — and another one, a greasy faced one he saw before 
the man disappeared in dust — Antorg! 

A MIGHTY strain, a heave and he rose high into the 
air with his dead weight. Frightened, he gazed at 
the limp head lolling around in the quartz bulb — called 
frantically through the phone system — but Rotenstedt was 
completely out. Peculiar green splotches were gather- 
ing in his cheeks where once had been rosy pink. Damn 
’em, the Venusians had done for him! 

He took the limp Norseman to one of the big hovering 
ships of the Earthmen high over the city. Doctors were 
on board. Ransel. 

“The transverse motion of the vertical beam took away 
the skin covering his breast shell, Spear. 1 — ^think he’s 
got a chance to live!” 

“Good! They’re going to pay a bloody price for this 
work!” And Spear dropped through the bottom hatch 
of the ship like a plummet, descending to the bitter dog 
fight raging in and around the streets and buildings be- 
low. Closer and closer was coming the end— a costly 
end for both sides with the Earthmen reaching for in- 
evitable victory. 

He fought like a Trojan, fought with a hot fury that 
knew no mercy. No one of the Earthmen dove so hard, 
fired so quickly nor quite so deadly as the infuriated 
Spear. Kill, kill, kill was in his veins — he was the per- 
sonification of a terrible Nemesis. 

It was he who led the attack on the largest tower where 
the Venusians were most strongly entrenched with heavy, 
broad beam-projectors. And after that victory, it was 
he who thought of filling a whole apparalon full of the 
deadly spheres, and aiming it at one of the last buildings 
— one of the Venusians’ last stands where they doggedly 
repulsed sally after sally of Earthmen. He was the very 
spirit of the attack, playing a vital hand in every strategic 
move. 

Mohler was beginning to exult over their seemingly 
complete and hard won victory, when from an elevation 
in the air he saw a pair struggling on the ground outside 
of a big hemispherical structure reamed with rows of 
black round windows — a space ship! So, they were pre- 
paring to leave for Venus, eh. Pull out under his very 
nose — maybe leave a detachment of their soldiers to per- 
ish defending them while they escaped scot free. Some- 
thing looked very familiar about both figures. He swung 
down closer, and then gasped. By the little gods — Rol- 
kar again, and struggling in his arms frantically — Edith! 

A cold fury tingled in his arms and fingers as he twisted 



the rods into horizontal, and let a blast of power flame 
out the silver balls at his shoulders, sending himself like 
an arrow at the Venusian prince. Too close quarters to 
fire at him — might hit Edith. He’d use his fist as he 
swept by and up again. No Venusian prince could ab- 
duct the girl — he wanted her too much himself. 

But as he darted at Rolkar with the sheer, clean flight 
of a spearhead, the Venusian chanced to look up. With a 
violent wrench he threw the girl to the ground — plucked 
at his side. Spear swore. Damn it, he was hauling out 
one of those vicious ray pistols he’d been dodging. Won- 
der if he’d hit him before the prince could ray him? 
There — he was pointing it — certainly a cool headed rascal 
to stand there while he was coming at ’im like an ava- 
lanche ! 

Phsssst ! 

God, what a molten stream of visible power! Right in 
his face — no, at his shoulder- — and the violet power was 
sputtering from the end where had been a silver jet. It 
was pushing him over — he’d crash Rolkar right in the — ! 

* * * * 

A murmuring of voices penetrated to Spear’s conscious- 
ness. He seemed to be groping futilely around in darkness. 
His blue eyes fluttered open. A woman — he squinted to 
see better — Edith, had him in her lap. God, how his head 
ached on top! And there was Arrhenius — kind of funny 
looking with his little head poking out the top of a head- 
less, overgrown armored coverall. 

“Where’s — Rolkar?” he muttered. 

“You made a good job of him!” Arrhenius exclaimed, 
“In fact you made a good job of this whole attack, Spear, 
my boy. If it weren’t for you, this whole attack might 
have failed. Rotenstedt has told me the entire story of 
how you outwitted Rolkar and Mhor.” 

“Rotenstedt! — how is he?” 

“Getting along splendidly — told me about the fun you 
both had breaking windows up at the Venusian power- 
plant!” 

“Didn’t you hear Rolkar’s broadcast to you?” Spear 
asked in perplexity. 

“You bet we did! We were halfway here at the Pin- 
nacles when we got it, and we came mighty near turning 
back when we heard the news!” he exclaimed soberly, 
“but when we saw that huge sheet of almost invisible violet 
shimmering up there in the north, we knew what had hap- 
pened. It was the signal, and we came on with a ven- 
geance then!” 

“Where’s the space ship I saw here?” 

“Gone! Some of the leaders got away, and made their 
escape in the ship after they were utterly defeated. You 
saved Edith from a terrible fate of spending the rest of 
her life on Venus as a slave.” 

“Now, father, you’ve talked long enough,” Edith re- 
proached the scientist, caressing Spear’s cheeks, “he needs 
rest.” 

For a meditative moment Arrhenius gazed down at the 
young couple. 

“Yes, on second thought, he’ll need some — because as 
my son-in-law and chief engineer of new Terra, he’s got 
quite a job of reconstructing this city he destroyed so ef- 
fectively!” 



THE END 
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Hands were clutching at his throat, 
he found the switch and threw it over. 



He caught a glimpse of a black snarling face, as 
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THE REIGN OF THE STAR-DEATH 

By the author of “Death From the Stars” “The Avenging Ray,” etc. 




HE Coroner cleared his throat, and spoke briefly 
to the jury. “Now, gentlemen, you are acquainted 
with the — ah — the external circumstances of the 
tragedy. You have seen photographs of the burned 
house in Great Neck and of the — ah — gruesome remains. 
You have heard medical testimony to the effect that these 
remains constitute the charred bones of 
two men. It would appear, therefore, 
that they were burned to death. But — ” 

The pause that the Coroner had meant 
to be impressive was rendered rather 
ridiculous by his obviously painful ex- 
citement and by the nervous twitching 
of his upraised hand. He was a small, 
sandy-haired man, with light-blue eyes 
that blinked quickly at irregular inter- 
vals. It was clear to everybody in the 
room that his official duties 
upon him heavily. 

— “But,” he continued shrilly, “in an 
event so strange, so inexplicable as this, 
we must look beneath first causes. Our 
task, gentlemen, is to determine not only 
the manner of death, but also the rea- 
son for the death of these two men. 

In other words,” — here the 
Coroner, by lowering his 



weighed 
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voice and alt^st whisper- 
ing his next words, man- 
aged to get a really fine 
dramatic effect — “has mur- 
der been done? . . . Or,” 
he added, relaxing and 
smiling feebly, “was %he 
whole thing just an acci- 
dent?” 

His audience, under- 
standing these questions to 
be purely rhetorical, kept 
silent. The Jury, to a 
man, leaned forward eager- 
ly, paying tribute to the 
speaker’s eloquence, as did 
the row of witnesses and 
the bloc of mere specta- 
tors. Only the newspaper 
reporters and the attend- 
ants appeared unmoved. 

“We must probe deeper 
into this mystery,” con- 
tinued the Coroner grand- 
ly. “And I think our first 

concern should be to establish definitely the identity of 
the two men who we are morally certain were the victims 
of this — ah — ^this tragedy . . . About one of them we are 
fairly certain. He was George Dixon, owner of the 
house — a young bachelor, who lived there alone. He 
was a scientist and writer. He had lived in Great Neck 



^7 ^ HE great chorus of applause that greeted Mr. 

Hilliard’s finely worked out “Death from 
the Stars” led us to ask him for a sequel. We 
felt that the mystery of the Death was not fully 
explained, nor had its career of terror ended. 
From this marvelous and gripping sequel we see 
that the terror has but begun, and that before it 
ends it will have plunged civilization into as 
great a trisis as it has yet faced. 

Mr. HitUard poses the question-, suppose in 
order to save a million people it is necessary to 
kill in cold blood ten thousand innocents? 
What should society do? What would you do 
if you had the power to save or condemn the 
ten thousand and endanger the million? What 
would you do if you were one of the ten thou- 
sand condemned, or one of the million threat- 
ened by the ten thousand? This story is a 
gripping challenge to our modern civilization, 
as well as a thrill story from the first word to 
the last. 



for years, and was highly respected by everyone who 
knew him . . . 

“But the other,” — ^here the Coroner lowered his voice 
again, significantly — “the second man — is mysterious. He 
was a stranger in Great Neck; no one there remembered 
ever having seen him before the day of the fire. Only his 
name was known — Julius Humboldt; 
and for a time I despaired of finding 
out anything else about him. Then Dr. 
Herbert Jules came to my aid. I am 
sure Dr. Jules needs no introduction. I 
am going to ask him to take the stand.” 
Herbert Jules was well known in Nas- 
sau County, because he was a consider- 
able landholder, and because of his wid- 
er fami, ,|s a scientist. Furthermore, the 
name of his late father, Lorian P. Jules, 
was literally a byword throughout the 
whole of Island. He it had been 

who rid the territory of the menace of 
the man-hunting weasels which, ten 
years before, had threatened the de- 
struction of the whole of New York 
City.* Lorian Jules, experimenting with 
X-rays on animals, had created the 
beasts; and they had gotten 
out of his control, running 
wild over the Island, slay- 
ing men and women for 
their food. The story of 
his struggle with them had 
thrilled the country; and 
his final victory had raised 
him to the stature of a 
national hero. 

Herbert Jules’ testi- 
mony, after the Coroner’s 
dramatic introduction, 
came somewhat in the nat- 
ure of an anticlimax. He 
was a cool, calm-looking 
man — of medium height 
and slim, dressed immac- 
ulately in dark, well-fit- 
ting clothes. His small, 
neat, black beard and the 
ribboned, rimless pince 
nez he wore heightened 
his matter-of-fact profes- 
sional air; and his testi- 
mony was in keeping with 
his person. 

He explained briefly that he had met Julius Humboldt 
at Columbia University when the latter had been teaching 
biology at that institution; that he knew that Humboldt 
had since left Columbia but had no idea where he had 



*See “The Avenging Ray,” Spring 1931 Wonder Stories Quarterly. 
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gone; and he finished with a few remarks regarding 
Humboldt’s character, the substance of which was that he 
had appeared to be a man of the highest integrity in no 
way addicted to violent or criminal activities. 

The net result of Jules’ testimony was to release the 
tension in the room considerably. The Jury relaxed, ob- 
viously feeling that the Coroner’s “mysterious stranger” 
had turned out to be something of a flop. That gentle- 
man, however, was only slightly damped; and when Jules 
had finished he rose nobly to the occasion, with the assur- 
ance of a man who has the facts on his side. 

“Thank you. Dr. Jules,” he said graciously. “Hum- 
boldt may be blameless, as you say; but there are several 
strange things that must be explained before we can be 
satisfied about it . . . Now the clerk will read the testi- 
mony of Police Officer Patrick O’Brien, who is unwell 
and not able to attend this inquest. Officer O’Brien was 
sent up to the Dixon house on the afternoon of the fire, be- 
cause a neighbor had reported strange sounds and — ah — 
screams coming from the house earlier in the day . . 

/^FFICER O’BRIEN’S testimony was to the effect that, 
arriving at the Dixon house, he had been met at the 
door by tbe man Humboldt, who had refused him ad- 
mittance, saying Dixon was not at home. Wanting to do 
his job well, he had argued with the man Humboldt, but 
to no avail; the latter would not admit him. Finally the 
officer had gone off to get the advice of his superiors — 
and a search warrant if they thought it necessary. When 
he did return, it was to find the house in flames — flames 
that quickly reduced it to a pile of ashes and debris. 

But what chiefly interested the hearers were three ap- 
parently irrelevant items of information in the officer’s re- 
port. They are perhaps best told in his own words, as 
read by the Clerk. 

The first came near the beginning of the document: 

. . When I first got there, I was looking around; and it 
looked like they’d had a fire. The grass up against the 
house was all black and burnt-looking. I walked 
around to the hack. It was like that all the way around. 
Then I rang the doorbell . . .” 

Again: “. . . While I was talking to him” (Humboldt) 
“I was looking at his face, and there was something 
wrong with it. The skin was all grey, and there was 
black splotches. I said, ‘What’s that on your face?’; 
and he jumped and sort of drew back, but didn’t say 
anything . . 

And again: “. . . I was just leaving, when a big truck 
drives up to the door. I saw Humboldt looking at it sort 
of nervous, so I said to the driver, ‘Well, what do you 
want?’ The driver says, ‘I got the coffin.’ ‘Coffin?’ I 
says. ‘Yeah, the lead coffin,’ he says . . . ‘What’s that 
for?’ I says to Humboldt. He said it wasn’t any of my 
business, but I said it darn well was my business. ‘We 
don’t have any funerals around here without the under- 
taker,’ I says. Then I told the driver to take the coffin 
down to the police station. Humboldt didn’t say any- 
thing . . .” 

This last item caused something of a stir in the room — 
a stir which the Coroner seemed to regard in the light 
of a personal triumph. 

“That coffin is still at the police station in Great Neck,” 
he said impressively. “It is made entirely of lead, about 
an inch and a half thick. We have discovered that Hum- 



boldt ordered it by telephone from a firm in the city. 
He made it a rush order, and said he would pay anything 
to get it by that afternoon!” 

The coroner paused, and there came an appreciative 
murmur from his audience. Dr. Herbert Jules, sitting 
near tbe front of the room, stared fixedly into space, a 
slight frown creasing his high forehead. He no longer 
appeared to be listening. 

“Now we will hear from John Pew, who operates a 
gasoline filling station on Soundview Avenue not far from 
the Dixon house ...” 

Mr. Pew, taking the stand, deposed that he had sold to 
the man Humboldt ten gallons of gasoline, in tins, on the 
afternoon of the fire, at exactly five-thirty. 

“You will note, gentlemen,” said the Coroner, “that this 
transaction took place just fifteen minutes after Officer 
O’Brien left that house, threatening to return . . .” 

Mr. Pew then went on to explain how he had taken the 
gasoline up to the Dixon house in his car. He confirmed 
Officer O’Brien’s report on the strange appearance of the 
grass, and: 

“Yeah. There sure was somethin’ wrong with his face. 
The skin was all black and rotten-looking ... He acted 
queer, too. He seemed awful anxious to get rid of me; 
and he said, ‘Don’t stand near me. Keep away!’ . . 

Herbert Jules started violently in his seat, and from then 
on paid not the slightest attention to the further pro- 
ceedings of the inquest, which consisted, in the main, of a 
very fine speech by the Coroner to the Jury. Jules roused 
himself in time to hear the painfully indecisive final verdict 
of that latter organ, which stated, in effect, that the de- 
ceased, George Dixon of Great Neck, Nassau County, 
State of New York, and Julius Humboldt, place of resi- 
dence unknown, had met their deaths, probably by burn- 
ing (although not necessarily) ; the reason for death be- 
ing, in the case of Julius Humboldt, probably suicide, and 
in the case of George Dixon, possibly murder at the hand 
of the aforesaid Humboldt (although not by any means 
necessarily). 

T^R. JULES, having caught the Coroner’s eye, remained 
in his seat while the assemblage dispersed; and, when 
the latter had finally got rid of the somewhat derisive news- 
paper reporters, arose and approached him. The Coroner 
was plainly unhappy, and was talking to himself in a low, 
sad voice. 

“Most unsatisfactory! Most unsatisfactory! I had 
hoped for something definite. Murder and suicide; mur- 
der and suicide — ^that was it . . . And yet — ” He wrung 
his hands, and gazed at Jules. “Mysterious business! . . . 
No head or tail . . . No — ” 

“Mysterious is the word. Dr. Gibbs,” put in Jules kindly. 
“I think you did remarkably well under the circumstances.” 

“Thank you, sir . , . Thank you!” exclaimed the little 
man gratefully. “I did my best . . . But I must be frank 
with you. Doctor. I don’t understand it— not a bit! There 
are too many unexplained circumstances.” 

“Yes.” Jules nodded slowly. “There are.” After a 
short pause he asked, “Do you happen to know what is the 
matter with Officer OBrien?” 

Gibbs looked vague. “Well, no — I don’t. I just heard 
he was unwell, and hadn’t reported for duty.” 

“Where is he — do you know?” 

“Yes. He is at home. He has a small farm outside of 
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Port Washington. Raises chickens . . . My secretary had 
to go out there to take his statement, day before yesterday. 
Said O’Brien was just feeling bad. Hadn’t needed medical 
attention . . .” 

“You are County Health Ofl&cer, are you not?” 

“Yes,” admitted Gibbs. 

“Are you busy this afternoon?” 

“Well, I have nothing more than my usual routine,” 
said Gibbs hesitantly. “Why, Doctor?” 

“1 am driving out to Port Washington, and I wish you 
would come along.” Jules glanced at his watch. “It is 
now twelve-thirty. My car is outside. We should be 
back before two.” He looked questioningly at the other. 

“Why, certainly . . . I — ” began Gibbs confusedly. 
Then his eyes widened. “O’Brien? You mean — ” 

“I mean that I am a little worried about OfiBcer O’Brien,” 
said Jules quietly. “I should feel easier if I knew exactly 
what was wrong with him.” He gestured towards the 
door. “Shall we go? We can talk in the car.’.’ 

Outside, they entered Jules’ large and luxurious car. 
Jules spoke to the driver. “We are going to Port Wash- 
ington, Jeremy. After that. Dr. Gibbs will direct you.” 
As they rolled out of Mineola, Gibbs fidgeted visibly. 
Soon he became vocal. “Do you think there might be 
some connection, sir, between O’Brien’s illness and — and 
this other business?” 

“It seems hardly possible, I admit,” smiled Jules. Then 
he continued seriously, “But that bare possibility worries 
me so much that I am willing to cause you all this trouble 
on account of it.” 

Gibbs said it was no trouble at all, and maintained his 
questioning attitude. 

“Do you,” asked Jules slowly, “remember Mr. Pew’s 
statement that Humboldt said to him, ‘Don’t stand near 
me. Keep away!’? . . . What does that suggest to you?” 
“I’ve been wondering about that.” Gibbs pursed his 
lips, and nodded jerkily. “Sounds crazy . . .” 

“Suppose we assume him sane,” insisted Jules. “What 
then?” 

The Coroner considered. Then: “Well, there might 
have been something Humboldt didn’t want Pew to see. 
The black spots!” 

“Pew could see the black spots very plainly,” Jules re- 
minded him patiently. “You are making the mistake. 
Dr. Gibbs, of assuming Humboldt to have been a villain. 
Concede him altruistic motives for a moment. Suppose 
it was Pew he was worried about — not himself . . .” 

“Oh!” Gibbs started, and his eyes widened. “You think 
there was something wrong with Humboldt that — ^that 
could have hurt Pew . . . ?” 

“That is what I am afraid of.” Jules shifted in his seat, 
and looked earnestly at the other. “I hope you won’t think 
me an alarmist. Dr. Gibbs; but let us suppose one more 
thing. Suppose that, arriving at O’Brien’s farm, we should 
find his face blackened, in splotches or spots . . .” 

CHAPTER II 

A House of Desolation 

' I ^HE Coroner gasped. “Disease! . . . But — but I don’t 
know of any disease like that . . .” 

“Nor I.” Jules was silent for a time. Then: “What 
does a lead coffin suggest to you?” 



“I don’t understand that at all,” confessed Gibbs. 

“To the scientist,” continued Jules, “I believe that lead 
suggests, primarily, a shield — a barrier. At least, that 
is what occurred to me immediately when I heard it men- 
tioned . . . And then, that black grass . . .” Jules’ voice 
trailed off into nothingness, and for a time there was 
silence in the car. 

“Do you — don’t you think he wanted the coffin for 
Dixon?” ventured Gibbs. 

“Yes, I think so,” answered Jules abstractedly. Sud- 
denly he shook himself, and straightened in his seat, his 
lips tightly pressed together. “I can’t rid myself of a 
feeling of foreboding,” he said; and continued in a low 
voice, “Gibbs, there was something terrible in that house 
— something weird and deadly — something that had Hum- 
boldt in its power. He was fighting for his life — and for 
the lives of others . . .” 

“I knew there was something out of the ordinary, but 
I don’t understand it at all,” said Gibbs helplessly. 

“I have the advantage of you,” replied Jules. “I have 
scientific training, and I have run across a clue that you 
would naturally have missed. I call it a clue. It may 
be nothing of the sort. It may be an entirely unrelated 
incident. But, at the risk of making you think I have 
taken leave of my senses, I am going to tell you about it. 

“About a month ago I happened to be locking through 
a scientific periodical, and I ran across an article by this 
same George Dixon. He was expounding a theory. His 
theory was, in short, that there might very easily be life 
existing in a state of suspended animation in substances 
deposited on this earth from outside — that is, in meteor- 
ites . . .” 

Mr. Gibbs looked shocked, but made no comment. 

“This is by no means a new idea,” continued Jules. 
“Many have used it to explain the advent of life on our 
planet. The novelty in Dixon’s case was that he planned 
to do something about it. He had a meteorite, and he 
was experimenting on it — searching for the life he be- 
lieved was there.” 

“Well!” said Mr. Gibbs blankly. 

“ ‘Life’ is, of course, hard to define. We know, in a 
general way, what it is on our own earth. But what is it 
in other worlds? How' would one recognize it? Dixon 
planned to use the function assimilation as an indicator. 
He was looking for something that increased itself at the 
expense of other things. Perhaps he found it, perhaps 
he didn’t; but if he had — that would explain a great 
deal!” 

They were in Port Washington. Gibbs directed the 
driver to continue north, out Manhasset Neck, for three 
miles, then to turn right on a small dirt road. 

“You see, Gibbs,” continued Jules, “it is all very well 
to talk about ‘life from another world’; but, when you 
have found it, what then? The chances are it has devel- 
oped under a set of conditions entirely different from 
your own. How will it act? Will you know it when 
you see it? And, above all, will you be able to handle 
it? Assuming it to be ‘something that increases itself at 
the expense of other things’ — ^what will those other things 
be? What will it attack? . . . 

“It seems to me that Dixon’s experiment was a dan- 
gerous one. I doubt if he fully realized its danger — at 
first, anyway . . .” 

Gibbs was sitting on the edge of his seat, his eyes wide. 
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his mouth half open. He looked bewildered and un- 
happy. Suddenly Herbert Jules relaxed, and smiled at 
him. 

“You are probably thinking I have gone out of my 
head; and I have no doubt you are right. My over-devel- 
oped imagination often runs away with me. So if our 
trip is all for nothing, I hope you will be charitable and 
not tell too many people about it . . . Now, I judge we 
have arrived.” 

Their car had been bumping down a narrow dirt road 
through the woods, and now drew up before a green- 
painted gate. They descended, and stood for a moment 
looking at the small, neat cottage, the fenced-in chicken 
yard, the well-kept lawn and shrubbery. 

“A charming place!” exclaimed Jules. He pushed 
through the gate, and walked slowly down the path, Gibbs 
following. His eyes were darting to right and left. Sud- 
denly he stopped, and said, “Look!” 

IBBS followed the direction of his gaze. The wire 
fence of the: chicken yard was nailed to the left-hand 
corner of the house. The green lawn stretched right up 
to this fence. But at the very corner, up against the 
house, was a place where the grass was gone. In its place 
was a little patch of jet black dust. And directly on the 
other side of the fence from this patch, two hens lay on 
their sides, clucking softly and flapping their wings in 
feeble spasms. 

“Come,” said Jules briefly. He threw open the front 
door, and they entered the large central room of the cot- 
tage. “Only one story,” he muttered. He glanced 
around. 

To their right, two doors led off — to their left, one. 
Quickly Jules flung open the two doors on the right, re- 
vealing a kitchen and a workshop — both untenanted. He 
pointed to the third door. 

“Gibbs,” he said levelly, “that is the corner room next 
to the chicken yard. O’Brien is in that room. I don’t 
know how far gone he will be; but it’s up to us to find 
out. We must go in there, but we cannot stay long . . . 
No matter what you see there — when I say get out, get 
out! . . . Understand?” 

“Yes, Doctor — yes!” Gibbs nodded vigorously. 

Jules stepped quickly forward, and opened the door. 
The room was empty. Jules stared at the rumpled bed. 

“Gone,” he said softly, and repeated, “Gone!” 

Suddenly he stiffened. From under the bed came a 
scratching sound, and a low, whining growl. They backed 
away, as there emerged a strange creature. It was a dog; 
but it was hairless, and coal black; and its eyes were gone. 
It was sniffing at them, and moving forward with jerky 
convulsive movements. 

“Look out!” cried Jules. 

The creature howled suddenly, and leaped directly at 
them. The two men backed through the doorway into 
the large room; but the dog’s leap brought it into contact 
with Gibbs, and it fastened its teeth tightly about bis ankle. 

“It’s mad!” he screamed. 

On the table in the center of the room lay a revolver. 
Without hesitation Jules placed it against the dog’s head 
and fired, once. The animal crumpled to the floor. “It 
was worse than mad,” he said grimly. He looked thought- 
fully at the revolver. “O’Brien must have forgotten this,” 
he said. He slipped it into a side pocket. Then ; 



“Gibbs, we’ve got to find O’Brien — in a huriy! Now, 
let’s get out of here!” 

Outside again, they heard themselves hailed. A man 
was leaning over the gate. “Lookin’ fer O’Brien?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes,” said Jules briefly. Followed by Gibbs, he made 
for the ear. 

“Well, he’s gone to the city.” 

“What!” cried Jules. 

“Yeah. He come over to my place about an hour ago, 
wantin’ to use my telephone. Said he was sick; an’ he sure 
looked it! Said he was going into the city to see a spec- 
ialist, an’ had to make the one-fifteen train. He drove 
away about ten minutes ago. You jest missed ’im . . .” 
Jules swung around upon the driver. “Did we pass any 
cars on this road, Jeremy?” 

“Yes, sir. A Ford . . . Just as we turned in.” 

Jules jerked out his watch. “Can we get to the Port 
Washingtqn station in six minutes?” 

“Yes, sir!” said Jeremy confidently. 

“Turn the car!” snapped Jules. He spoke to the gap- 
ing man: “Did O’Brien get near you?” 

“Why, no — not very,” began the man slowly. 

“Was he in your house long?” 

“Jest a few minutes . . . Say! What in thunder — ?” 
Jules cut him short. “Listen! O’Brien is suffering 
from a terrible disease. Don’t go near his house. Don’t 
let anybody else go near it! . . . Come, Gibbs!” 

The car swung around beside them, and the two leaped 
in. It started with a roar. 

“Gibbs,” — Jules spoke rapidly — “that cottage has got to 
be burned — that and the grounds around it. If we don’t 
stop this thing, you are going to wish you never were 
County Health Ofiicer! It’s something new — understand? 

I called it a disease, but it’s not that, as we understand the 
term. It’s a new activity — unearthly — from another 
world!” 

Gibbs rallied himself, to make a feeble protest. “Doctor 
Jules, are you sure . . .?” 

“I am certain! . . . Now, listen. Here’s the solution to 
your Great Neck mystery. Humboldt burned that house 
— and himself — for the same reason you’re going to burn 
the cottage, trying to end this thing . . . Dixon was dead — 
killed by the thing he let out of that meteorite — the thing 
he was looking for, but couldn’t understand. He couldn’t 
deal with it because it was entirely different from anything 
he had ever experienced ... It passes through walls, 
glass, everything; and it attacks all living things. That 
explains the black grass around the house. That explains 
Humboldt’s lead coffin. He was looking for something 
that would hold it — stop it spreading from Dixon’s body. 
And all the time he was rotting, himself — rotting and 
dying. God!” 

Their car was careening through the outskirts of the 
town. Jules glanced at his watch, and nodded jerkily. 

“Now do you see why we’ve got to stop O’Brien — at all 
costs?” 

“Y-yes.” Gibbs was blinking rapidly, and trembling 
with excitement. “But — but — ” he began, and choked. 
He was still making ineffectual noises when the car skidded 
to a stop beside the station platform. 

ORT WASHINGTON is at the end of a branch of the 
Long Island Railroad; and the train was in the station. 
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waiting to pull out, when Jules leaped to the platform. 

A man in a blue uniform was walking slowly towards 
the steps of one of the cars. Seeing him, Jules cried, 
“O’Brien!” 

The man stopped, and turned. He peered uncertainly 
in Jules’ direction. Jules approached, eyeing him intent- 
ly. O’Brien was a middle-aged, heavily built man with a 
square, bull-dog jaw and generally truculent air. He ap- 
peared unable to focus his eyes on Jules; and when he 
tried to stand still he swayed violently, taking quick side- 
steps to keep his balance. Jules stopped a few feet from 
him, and said quietly, “O’Brien, you are a very sick man. 
I have brought a car to take you where you will be cared 
for properly.” 

The policeman growled. “Who’re you? I know I’m 
sick, don’t I?” Swinging about, he lurched towards the 
train steps. 

Jules followed him quickly, saying, “Wait!” 

O’Brien swung around, clenching his fists; and said test- 
ily, “Listen, Mister, I don’t feel good enough to argue 
with you now, so — ” 

“You’ve got to listen to me,” said Jules tensely. “You 
are suffering from a highly contagious disease. If you get 
on that train,” — ^he gestured at the nearest car, where rows 
of interested faces were peering at them through the win- 
dows — “you will seriously endanger the life of every 
passenger . . .” 

O’Brien appeared to hesitate. “But — ” he began. Two 
sharp whistles came from the train. “But, Mister, I’ve got 
to go to New York.” He raised his hand weakly, and 
stroked the large squares of court-plaster that almost 
covered his face. “He — the doctor — ^he said if I didn’t 
hurry I might die . . . An’ he didn’t say nothin’ about 
it bein’ catching . . .” 

The train was moving slowly. Muttering unintelligi- 
bly, O’Brien turned, and grasped at one of the hand-rails. 
Jules spoke with desperate emphasis. 

“You can’t go, O’Brien. You’ll kill every man and 
woman in the car with you. You — ” Jules stopped sud- 
denly, realizing his mistake. O’Brien had pulled himself 
to the steps. Now he turned angrily, baring his teeth. 

“Yeah!” he snarled. “You're the guy was gonna save 
me — an’ now you say you can’t save nobody.” He spat 
viciously. “Go to hell!” 

The train was picking up speed. Jules saw O’Brien, 
still on the steps, moving rapidly away from him. He 
was aware of Gibbs beside him, chattering in a high, dis- 
tressed voice. “You can’t stop him. Doctor! We have 
no right — no authority. We — ” 

Jules sprinted beside the train. When he came parallel 
with the steps he clutched at O’Brien’s leg. Chuckling 
harshly, O’Brien bent up his knee, and then straightened 
it suddenly. The kick caught Jules beside the head. He 
whirled around, lost his balance, and fell heavily. Pant- 
ing, he drew himself up on one knee. He could still see 
O’Brien, who was swaying on the steps, clutching at the 
hand-rails. Jules took the revolver out of his pocket; 
and, aiming carefully, fired once. 

O’Brien toppled slowly from the steps, at the very end 
of the station platform. His head struck first, with a 
sharp, cracking thud; and he lay still, face up. 

Jules stood up, still holding the revolver. When the 
agitated Gibbs reached him, he did not turn his head or 
take his eyes off of O’Brien. He spoke through stiff lips. 



“Find out how badly he is hurt — quickly!” 

The train was grinding to a stop. Gibbs approached 
the quiet figure on the platform, and knelt over it. In a 
moment he was facing Jules. 

“Dead!” he said pallidly. 

All around were shouts and the thudding of footsteps. 
People were running towards them from the station and 
street. 

“Come back here,” said Jules tunelessly. ^ 

Gibbs came back, wringing his hands. “My God, Jules! 
This is awful . . .” 

“Yes,” Jules agreed grimly. “Now, Gibbs,” he went on, 
speaking low and very fast, “you’ve got to keep faith with 
me. No matter what happens to me, you follow my 
directions. Understand? . . . It’s your job . . 

CHAPTER III 

Arrested for Murder 

"CROM the rear of the now stationary train excited people 
were pouring out. More were arriving from other di- 
rections. They were shouting at Jules and Gibbs, and 
they were crowding curiously towards the body of O’Brien. 
Jules looked up, frowning. He raised his voice, saying 
very slowly and distinctly, “Get away from that body. 
Stand back!” At the same time, he moved the muzzle of 
the revolver steadily to right and left. 

His gesture had the desired effect. With startled shouts 
from the men and screams from the women, the front rank 
of the crowd surged back, fighting with the others to get 
out of range. Came the sound of a police whistle. 

Jules was speaking sharply to Gibbs: “You must take 
charge. Allow no one within twenty feet of it. Get that 
lead cofl5n from Great Neck. In a hurry. Put the body 
into it. Permit no autopsy. You have performed the 
autopsy already. Understand? . . . Now go and find a 
policeman.” 

The last order was unnecessary. Three policemen were 
running towards them, splitting a path through the crowd. 
The foremost was hurling out commands and questions . . . 

“Out of the way, you! . . . What’s happened here? . . . 
Hey — drop that gun!” 

Jules did not drop the gun; but leveled it again at the 
crowd, which, reassured by the policemen’s presence, was 
surging closer to O’Brien’s body. A second backward 
movement was the immediate result. Gibbs perceived 
the necessity for action. He stepped in front of the fore- 
most policeman, as the latter came charging up. 

“Officer, I am Gibbs, County Health Officer . . .” 

“Yes, sir . . . But — ” The officer was impatiently try- 
ing to get past Gibbs, but the latter held his ground. He 
pointed to the body. 

“That man had a terrible disease . . . Contagious . . . 
Don’t let anyone get near the body.” 

“All right, sir. We’ll throw a cordon around it.” 
The officer finally managed to push his way past the other. 
“Now, what happened? Hey!” he exclaimed suddenly, 
“It’s O’Brien — the Great Neck man . . .” 

“He was shot through the leg,” explained Gibbs. “He 
fell from the train, and fractured his skull . . .” 

“But who shot him?” thundered the distracted police- 
man. 

“I shot him.” Jules handed him the gun. 
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The ofiScer gaped into his calm face. Finally: “Well, 
what’d you shoot him for?” he exploded. 

“There is no use going into that now, I am afraid,” 
answered Jules a little wearily. “It was necessary.” 

“Oh yeah? Well — ” The officer’s indignant retort 
was cut short suddenly as a light of recognition came into 
his face . . . “Say! Ain’t you Herbert Jules ... ?” 
“Yes,” Jules nodded. He looked tired. His clothing 
was white with dust; and above his right eye was a small 
cut from which the blood trickled. His countenance, 
however, was impassive, expressionless, as he faced the 
officer. The latter looked uncomfortable. He was silent 
for a moment, shifting from one foot to the other and 
scratching his head uneasily. To him the name Jules stood 
for all that was respectable, correct, and even admirable. 
It stood high among the great names of residents of Long 
Island, of which there were many. Yet here was Herbert 
Jules calmly admitting he had just shot a policeman — 
shot him and killed him, apparently. The officer felt 
confused. 

It was with relief that he remembered suddenly that 
his responsibility was not judicial in scope. His duty 
was perfectly clear . . . 

“Well, sir,” he sighed, “I suppose you know we gotta 
send you to Mineola . . .” 

“Of course,” said Jules quickly. “My car is here — 
with a driver. Can that be used?” 

“Yes, sir. Sure! But we’ll need to send a man . . .” 
“Of course,” repeated Jules. He turned to Cibbs, who 
with the help of the two other policemen was busy keep- 
ing back the crowd. “Dr. Gibbs, I think you should take 
care of that cottage tomorrow morning at the latest. It 
should have a guard around it now. Good luck!” 

Gibbs held out his hand. “Good luck to you, sir,” he 
said fervently. “I’ll do it.” 

Dr. Jules was taken to Mineola; and, that night, lodged 
in the Nassau County jail. On the following morning, 
before Supreme Court Justice Wilkerson, he was indicted 
on a charge of Second Degree Murder and pled “Not 
Guilty.” The trial date was not definitely fixed. In 
spite of the Judge’s anxious and friendly inquiries, Jules 
refused at the time to give any explanation of his conduct. 
He wanted time to think; realizing, with a feeling closely 
akin nJo fear, that his explanations, expressed in their 
presentfoym, would sound hopelessly wild and uncon- 
vincing in a court of law. 

I 

EGRETFULLY the Judge explained that, because of 
the seriousness of the indictment, bail could not be 
admitted. Jules was forthwith returned to his cell. 

There he immediately began reviewing in his mind the 
events of the last twenty-four hours, the facts of which he 
could be certain, and particularly the theories he had 
evolved to explain those facts. It was borne in upon 
him more and more oppressively every moment how 
definitely and inescapably he was now committed to those 
theories of his — those theories so hastily evolved and so 
little considered. 

His scientific mind now rebelled against conclusions so 
recklessly drawn, as he realized how scanty and bizarre 
was the evidence in support of them. Again and again 
he went over in his mind the train of reasoning which 
had led him so quickly into violent action; and each time 



it appeared more flimsy than the last, until it seemed to 
him he must have been mad the day before. 

In this state of mind, he refused to see anybody — even 
his frantic lawyer. He was determined first to decide for 
himself whether he had been justified in shooting O’Brien 
— or whether he had merely committed a murderous mis- 
take. He could not, however, refuse to see Dan Hogan, 
because Dan Hogan was Sheriff, and an extremely force- 
ful man. 

Hogan had been on vacation, in the Adirondacks; but, 
getting news of the Port Washington tragedy, chartered an 
airplane, and arrived in Mineola on the second day of 
Jules’ incarceration. Proceeding directly to his office, 
he sent for Jules; and, when the latter had been brought 
in, cleared the place of policemen and locked the door. 

“Jules, what in God’s name is this all about?” he cried, 
waving the other to a chair with a wide gesture of one 
of his great arms. He was a mountain of a man, Hogan, 
with powerful, broad body and handsome, leonine head. 
Usually slow-spoken, the present torrential character of his 
speech testified to his extreme agitation. Jules, although 
still in an unsettled frame of mind, felt that he would 
rather talk to Hogan than to anyone else. 

The two had been friends for years; meeting weekly at 
the local Chess Club, and repairing thereafter to a smoky, 
comfortable study in Jules’ home, where they invariably 
sat until dawn, talking and arguing meditatively on any 
and all subjects. Hogan’s duties as County Sheriff con- 
sumed only a very small part of his tremendous energy. 
His questing mind found in Jules a storehouse of in- 
formation and ideas which he pillaged enthusiastically. 
Herbert Jules, on the other hand, found Hogan’s intellec- 
tual curiosity a mental stimulus and a valuable agent 
for clarifying his ideas. 

Now, therefore, he felt a certain relief at the prospect 
of unburdening himself to the other. 

“Good of you to come,” he said quietly. Of the two, 
he was by far the calmer, externally; but the lines of care 
on his forehead and about his mouth testified to the long 
hours of mental distress he had gone through. 

“Good of me!” bellowed Hogan. He waved his arms 
about indignantly. Then he sat down heavily, and be- 
gan to speak more slowly. “Jules, I’m a man that likes 
to get my facts straight from headquarters. Now, did you, 
or did you not, shoot a copper off a train in Port Wash- 
ington, day before yesterday?” 

“I did.” 

Hogan threw himself back in his chair, expelling a long 
breath. “Why?” 

When Jules did not answer immediately, he said, “Not 
that you have to tell me if you don’t want to, Jules, of 
course. But I’d like to know. You don’t generally do 
things without good reason. I talked to Gibbs for a min- 
ute, but I couldn’t get anything sensible out of him. 
Lot of stuff about shooting stars and dogs. . . No Jules, it’s 
not curiosity. I’m no lawyer, but I can help.” 

Jules started to speak, quietly, looking directly at the 
other. “Dan, when I shot and killed that man I believed 
implicitly — ^without the shadow of a doubt — ^that I was 
doing right . . .” 

After a short pause, during which Hogan nodded vig- 
orously, Jules went on : “Murder, of course, is an act hard 
to justify. I remember your once saying that it could never 
be justified. I think I argued with you then, holding that 
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situations might occur which would make it not only jus- 
tifiable but necessary.” 

Hogan was shifting in his chair restively, and was 
about to speak when Jules continued: “Now, I believe I 
have a good example . . He went on to tell briefly, the 
story of the day of O’Brien’s death; beginning with the 
Coroner’s inquest, and concluding: 

“He was on the train — about to enter a crowded car. 
Tbis is the way the situation appeared to me: He was 
carrying with him — Death. By the time the train reached 
New York, every occupant of the car would also be car- 
rying Death — carrying it through the populous city — a 
death no man can understand, fight, or avoid . . 

T TOG AN’S heavy breathing was the only sound in the 

•*"room. He sat far forward in his chair, his elbows 
resting on its arms, his hands tightly clasped together. 
He was frowning down at his hands, jaw out-thrust and 
forehead deeply creased. Twice he started to speak and 
stopped. Then : 

“Oh dammit, Jules!” he exploded. “Of course you did 
right, if — ^if — ” He stumbled into silence, shaking his 
head. 

“Yes?” said Jules encouragingly. He was well aware 
of what was coming. 

“ — If there is any such thing as this Death you’re talk- 
ing about!” 

In those words Jules heard expressed the doubt that 
had obsessed him — and come near to maddening him — 
during the long hours alone in his cell. But, now that he 
heard it expressed by another, he realized suddenly that 
it was not his doubt at all. It was merely what he had 
feared to hear from others. And, in that moment, he 
knew his own mind. 

“There is such a death,” he said quietly. 

Telling the story to Hogan in words had helped — helped 
to crystallize his thoughts, to bring back clearly the rea- 
soning he had used. “Nothing else can explain what 
happened,” he added with conviction. 

Dan Hogan leaped to his feet, and began pacing the 
floor, waving his arms widely. “Man alive! / believe 
you. I’d take your word for anything. If you say there’s 
a mysterious Death around here — well, there is, as far as 
I’m concerned . . .” He stopped; faced Jules; and began 
spacing his words slowly. “But it’s not me I’m thinking 
about. Right now. I’m thinking about juries . . .” 

When Jules failed to answer, he went on more quickly: 
“And I’m thinking about the District Attorney, Matthews. 
He’s a coming young fellow — and mighty nasty. Out for 
convictions. Hates me; and he’s dead against your kind 
■ — everything "you represent. ‘Friend of the people’ — 
Matthews ... In his work! You know the kind . . . 

“Good Lord, man!” — Hogan resumed his pacing — “as 
it stands now, you’ve got no case! Fifty people saw you 
shoot that man. If you’re going to justify it in court, 
you’ve got to have proofs — proofs of what you’ve just been 
telling me . . . Damned good proofs! And,” he added, 
raising his hands, palms upward, in an exasperated ges- 
ture, “as far as I can see, you’ve done your best to wipe 
out every proof you had . . . Getting Gibbs to burn ’em — 
and bury ’em. . . !” Suddenly be came to a halt beside 
one corner of the desk, and struck it heavily with his fist. 
His face cleared. 



“Jules — there’s only one thing to do. That body’s gotta 
be dug up! ... Gibbs had no right to bury it so soon, 
anyhow. It’ll be easy . . .” 

Jules half rose from his chair, and held up one hand 
in an arresting gesture. 

“Dan,” he said earnestly, “there is only one thing I am 
going to ask you to do. You must use all your influence 
to prevent that.” 

Gaping at the other, Hogan lowered himself slowly into 
his chair. “You mean,” he said at length, “you’re afraid 
you’re wrong . . . ? But you said — ” 

“I know I am right,” Jules cut in crisply. “There’s the 
point.” His speech, now, was quick and business-like. 
The lines in his face had smoothed, leaving it calm. 

“Dan, you’ve listened to me; and you haven’t under- 
stood a word I’ve said. I tell you there is a deadly enemy 
to mankind — to all life. You say, ‘Yes,’ absent-mindedly; 
and immediately propose letting it loose! Why, in one 
stroke you would nullify every effort I have made!” 
Hogan was red in the face. “But, man alive — don’t 
you see it? You’re in a hole! They can send you to 
prison for twenty years — for life! . . .” 

“. . . And to prevent that you would risk thousands and 
thousands of lives,” interposed Jules quickly. “Is that 
it?” 

CHAPTER IV 

The Disease Spreads 

T TOGAN threw himself back in his chair, and shrugged 
■'•his heavy shoulders. “Oh come, Jules — it can’t be 
as bad as that ! The thing can be handled . . .” 

“Handled?” Jules raised his eyebrows questioningly. 
“How? ... I don’t know — do you?” 

“Well,” hesitated the big man, suddenly at a loss, “if 
you don’t, I guess I wouldn’t . . .” 

“Do you suppose I would have shot a man, Dan, if the 
thing could have been ‘handled’?” 

Hogan made no answer. 

“If that coffin were opened,” went on Jules, “the man 
that examined the body would most surely die. Whoever 
cared for him in his sickness would also die. And so it 
would spread. When people at last realized they could 
not fight this new death, it would be too late. Too late 
to isolate it — too late to confine it. And — ” 

“Jules, you’re only guessing!” snapped Hogan. His 
jaw was set stubbornly. His eyes were narrowed to slits. 
“All that stuff might happen, you say. You can’t be sure. 
But I say to you — and I am sure — that you’re sunk, if you 
can’t prove your case!” 

“And the very proof you want to find is the disaster I 
have been trying to avoid!” added Jules, smiling faintly. 

“Hell!” Hogan snorted. “All right, if they won’t be- 
lieve you, let ’em suffer a little bit . . .” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying!” 

“People can deal with diseases. You know that, 
Jules.” 

“The thing Dixon let out of that meteorite is not a dis- 
ease,” said Jules quietly. “A disease comes from a species 
of terrestrial life. Diseases are parts of the world we 
live in; and through countless ages of adaptation and 
development we have acquired means of protection against 
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them. We carry around special poisons in our systems 
for that very purpose . . . 

“Do you realize what it means to live in this world of 
ours? It means being part of a tremendous but carefully 
balanced organization, every individual part of which oc- 
cupies the position and the power it has been given as the 
result of millions of years of evolutionary adjustment. 

“Of course we can deal with diseases! Any species 
which could not has long ago disappeared from the face 
of the earth. We? We are the Fittest — the Immune — 
Nature has selected the Immune by the simple process of 
killing off everything else. Nature is cruel . . . 

“And so we have our organization: the integrated sys- 
tem of surviving species — each existing by sufferance of all 
the rest, and of the external conditions of matter which 
govern and determine all. It is a delicately balanced 
thing; yet on its continuance depends your life and mine, 
and that of every other living thing . . .” 

Hogan was shifting about restlessly. It was clear that 
he believed time was being wasted. Before he could find 
words of protest, however, Jules was again speaking, very 
earnestly now. 

“Now! From a far-off star — ^from a foreign and very 
different world — there comes a New life. Through a 
strange mischance it is caused to become active here; 
and, miraculously, it discovers there is food. It grows. 

“The picture is changed. The delicate balance of our 
living world is destroyed. The New Life is strong; it 
must be given a place. A tremendous reorganization is 
inevitable. Every species must be altered to fit the new 
conditions. New forms must be developed; old forms 
must surely perish. Nature is cruel . . . 

“The Immune are no longer immune. The old order 
comes crashing down. And you — and I — are no more 
than outmoded forms, condemned to death . . .” 

Jules ceased speaking, and for a time there was silence 
in the room. Hogan was licking his lips nervously, and 
gazing at Jules with a steady, exasperated frown. At 
last, he found words. 

“Jules, that all sounds very great and very terrible; 
but” — he threw his arms quickly up and apart — “it’s in 
the air! It’s theory! . . . You’ve made me feel creepy. 
I’ll admit — but it’s not real. It’s too remote ... I 
can’t let it affect me. My job is a very real one — to save 
you. And I’m going about it in my own way.” 

“Dan,” said Jules quietly, “I’m sorry I haven’t con- 
vinced you. I wanted you on my side. To me, the thing 
is very real ... I believe that there is a New Life on 
earth. My aim has been to destroy it — ^throttle it — be- 
fore it had a chance. With fire I have tried — as Hum- 
boldt did — ^to destroy its food, and thus kill it. I have 
tried to confine its last remaining vestige forever, behind 
lead walls. It may conquer the fire; it may pierce the 
lead; I do not know . . . But that coffin must never be 
opened! You must promise me that. Otherwise, I will 
plead guilty to the murder without further delay.” 

T^AN HOGAN got up, came and stood over Jules. 

“Jules,” he said softly, “if there’s one thing I like 
about you more than another, it’s the way you stick to 
your guns. You had an ace in the hole there that I wasn’t 
looking for — and you win ...” 

Jules stood up; and they shook hands. Hogan sighed. 

“Yes, I’m with you,” he said heavily, “but I hope you 



change your mind. You’re in a tough spot. You’ve got 
no defense to speak of. And the people are going to be 
against you. People’re always against anything they can’t 
understand — damn ’em!” 

In the following days, Hogan’s prediction was more 
than borne out. The New York newspapers — particularly 
the more sensational ones — seized avidly upon the O’Brien 
killing, and made of it daily front-page material. The 
fact that the victim was a policeman, the distinguished 
character of the murderer, and the public and brutal man- 
ner of the slaying made the story important from the very 
beginning. 

When Herbert Jules, at first, refused to offer any reasons 
or excuses for his actions, interest and curiosity increased 
tremendously, and public indignation was born. But 
when Jules, on the third day, did attempt to explain his 
motives, the incredulity and antagonism of press and 
public reached a peak. Only the Times, in its conserva- 
tive way, suggested that judgment be suspended; pointing 
to Jules’ hitherto blameless behavior and many valuable 
scientific achievements, and heartily deplored the whole 
business. 

The other papers showed not the slightest inclination 
to suspend judgment. In trying to explain his theory to a 
group of reporters Dr. Jules had used the word “rays,” 
picturing the New Life as a species of penetrating, invisible 
radiation shooting out in all directions from its source of 
food and infecting any living substance in its path. Add- 
ing an ironic adjective of their own, the newspapers 
pounced joyfully upon this word; and used it with devas- 
tating effect. “TERRIBLE RAYS WOULD DESTROY 
WORLD, SAYS JULES” was a favorite headline; and 
“Claims O’Brien Was Broadcasting Death” or “Says Vic- 
tim Was Menace to all Life” usually followed. Here was 
a new kind of alibi, and they made the most of it. The 
majority dubbed Jules a charlatan; the more charitable 
called him mad. 

Gibbs, who had kept faith with Jules, obeying his in- 
structions to the letter, came in for his share of abuse. 
The cottage which he caused to be burned had been rented 
to O’Brien, it proved; and the indignant owner immed- 
iately filed suit against the State for damages incurred. 
Furthermore, his summary disposal of the body of the 
murdered man — which he had coffined and interred on the 
very day of death — earned him a sharp rebuke from the 
Attorney General in Albany, who termed it “irregular 
procedure” and demanded immediate explanations. 

Little Gibbs stood his ground firmly; but the only “ex- 
planations” he could offer rested on the theories of the 
universally discredited Jules, and he thus found himself 
in an indefensible position. The newspapers attacked him 
vigorously with such epithets as “over-credulous” and “in- 
competent”; and he quickly perceived that his tenure of 
office, both as Coroner and as Health Officer, must neces- 
sarily be short. Even the ardent championship of Sher- 
iff Dan Hogan availed him little, and did more to hurt 
Hogan than to help Gibbs. 

In the meantime, Peyton Matthews, District Attorney, 
watched developments with considerable satisfaction, anti- 
cipating an easy conviction with a good deal of pleasant 
notoriety attached. His only concern was to fight any and 
all delays which Jules’ lawyer might propose, so that he 
might bring the case to a head while popular sentiment 
was so strongly in his favor. 
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As for Jules’ lawyer, he found that his only stock in 
trade was delay, since there was no case for the defense. 
He was a very discouraged man. His client appeared to 
take not the slightest interest in his own welfare. 

These, then, were the sensational and widely-heralded 
developments of the week following the killing of O’Brien; 
but the most important development of all went along 
very quietly and unobtrusively. It was observed, in fact, 
by only one man. 

This was a Great Neck postman. For a score of years 
his route had lain along Soundview Avenue. He knew 
every inch of the way, and took a sort of proprietary in- 
terest in his surroundings. The burning of the Dixon 
house — where he had delivered mail for so long — was a 
great sorrow to him. He found it hard to adjust himself 
to the change. 

A BSENT-MINDEDLY, he would turn in there; and 
sometimes get half-way up the walk before raising his 
eyes to the ruins and realizing his mistake. On one of 
these occasions, just as he was about to turn back, there 
came over him suddenly a strange, vague feeling that 
something was wrong. Puzzled, he gazed for a time at the 
black hole where the house had been — at the charred 
ground around it. Then, shaking his head, he went away. 
But on the following day he stood in the same place, 
scratching his head and knitting his brows uneasily. For 
some reason, the place seemed to look worse — the scene 
to grow drearier — every day. For three more days this 
impression annoyed him, until, of a sudden, he knew what 
caused it. The burnt part was bigger! in fact, it seemed 
to be spreading all over the place! 

Now that he saw, he wondered how he could possibly 
have missed it before. Why, half the lawn was black! 
At first, it had only been burnt about twenty feet out from 
the house. He remembered that clearly; yet now, as he 
stood on the walk, the black part was almost up to him. 
He backed away, instinctively disliking that black grass; 
and seeing a friend, the gardener next door, hailed him. 
The gardener was as astonished by the phenomenon as the 
postman; and his trained eye caught further strange de- 
tails. 

“Look at that bush — and — ^Lord — the tree!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The thing at which he pointed was hardly recognizable 
as a bush. It was rather the thin, black skeleton of a bush. 
The branches were bare; the little stems held no leaves. 
Beneath it, on the ground, was a circle of black powder 
or dust. And the tree was even more strikingly peculiar 
in appearance. It stood near the center of the lawn. Its 
upper half was perfectly normal. 

Green leaves moved and rustled in the light breeze. But 
its lower half was merely the black skeleton ol a tree. The 
trunk and branches looked thin and wasted. As they 
watched, a blackened leaf detached itself from its stem, 
struck a branch, and dispersed in the form of sooty pow- 
der floating in the air. And on the ground was a small, 
dark, feathered object, which they saw was a dead bird. 

“Well, what’d’yu think of that?” said the gardener. 

Within half an hour a small crowd had collected around 
the two original observers, and all agreed that “there was 
something mighty queer about it.” A policeman was at- 
tracted who, having looked, went away; and, in due course 
of official procedure. Sheriff Dan Hogan came to know of 



it. As a result, there was a cordon of policemen around 
the lawn that night; and on the following morning four 
steamshovels and an army of workmen were wreaking 
havoc on neighboring property, clearing a wide circle of 
bare earth. 

For, as Herbert Jules worriedly explained to Dan Hogan 
and to Gibbs, it was clear that fire had not conquered the 
“rays.” 

“As far as we know, they feed on organic matter only,” 
he went on. “Fire does not completely destroy organic 
matter. Therefore, it must be cleared away. Fortunately 
Long Island soil is sandy, and the thin top layer of vege- 
table matter can be easily removed. A cleared strip 
around the place should act as a barrier to the rays. We 
do not know how far they can travel unaided by food, but 
I do not believe it could possibly be more than a few 
yards . . . 

“Of course the cottage out at Port Washington presents 
the same problem.” 

Jules was wrong there, however. The Port Washington 
problem proved to be an entirely different one — and that 
was really the fault of Gibbs. 

On the day when, with the help of the local fire depart- 
ment, he had burnt the cottage, he had been at a loss to 
know what to do with O’Brien’s hens. They had appeared 
perfectly healthy — all except two — and it had seemed to 
him unnecessarily cruel to kill them. Separated from the 
cottage by a narrow strip of woods was a small group of 
four houses, most of the occupants of which had quickly 
been attracted to the scene of Gibbs’ activities. At his 
offer, they had gladly accepted the homeless fowls. 

But almost from the first the birds had been sickly. 
The new owners thought little of it, blaming nostalgia 
and improper diet. Even when a number of their own 
group began to suffer “dizzy spells” and an unpleasant 
burning sensation of the skin there was no suspicion of 
anything wrong. Gibbs had been very careless. 

The five children of the little community played in the 
woods back of the houses; the wives doctored and fed the 
hens; and the husbands came home every night, sympathe- 
tic but not particularly worried over such reports as “Mary 
is not feeling well this evening. I have sent her to bed,” 
or “Papa, Mama’s got a headache. Let’s us get supper!” 

When Sunday came, however, and they all stayed home, 
they began to notice things. Those hens were hopeless! 
They couldn’t even stand up, now; but lay around cluck- 
ing feebly and shedding their feathers, which were of a 
strange, muddy appearance and very sparse. The grass 
around the houses had a peculiar greyish look which they 
had never observed before. And someone was sick in 
every house . . . 

CHAPTER V 

Revolt! 

/^N Monday morning the men did not go to work; but 
held a consultation, and quickly agreed that some- 
thing was very wrong. There could be no doubt about it, 
now. The grass was black, not grey — all around; and 
the woods in back of the houses, in the direction of the 
burned cottage, presented an unnatural sight. Trunks and 
branches, shorn of their leaves, stood inky dark against 
the sky. Most of the small bushes and underbrush had 
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disappeared, and an ebon carpet of dust covered the 
ground. The men suddenly remembered O’Brien’s cot- 
tage and the strange happenings there. They became 
frightened. 

And that was the very morning of the arrival of Dan 
Hogan’s advance guard of policemen . . . 

“There will have to be a quarantine.” 

Herbert Jules and Dan Hogan accepted Gibbs’ statement 
with slow nods; and for a time there was silence in 
Hogan’s ofiBce, while the three men remained occupied 
with their own thoughts. 

Finally, Jules asked: “What is the penalty for breaking 
quarantine?” 

Hogan’s answer came quickly, as if he had been expect- 
ing the question. “It’s a misdemeanor. Fine or imprison- 
ment.” 

Little Gibbs looked distressed. “It doesn’t seem to fit — 
does it?” 

Hogan amplified the thought. “A fine doesn't mean 
much to a man whose life is at stake — along with the lives 
of his wife and children. As for imprisonment; how’re 
you going to imprison people you can’t go near?” He 
stood up, and began pacing about angrily. “As it stands 
now, they could walk out of that place, and we couldn’t 
lift a finger!” 

“Do you think they will?” ventured Gibbs. 

Hogan stopped near Gibbs. “Well — put yourself in 
their place! If your wife was sick — suffering, and you 
phoned a doctor; and there was a line of cops all around 
your house that wouldn’t let the doctor in, tellin’ him it 
was sure death — would you just sit there, waiting to die?” 

Gibbs buried his face in his hands. 

“Dan,” said Herbert Jules tensely, “if I could get out — 
if I could only get to my laboratory, there is a chance I 
might be able to do something for them . . .” 

In two strides Hogan was at his desk, giving a number 
into the phone. A short pause, and then: “Hello — Matt- 
hews? This is Dan Hogan . . . Yes . . . Can you step 
down to my office a minute? . , . Yes, of course it’s im- 
portant! ... 0. K.” He hung up. “Best to see him first,” 
he explained. 

Peyton Matthews was a spare young man with a high, 
narrow head, dark complexion, and sleek black hair. He 
had close-set, black eyes; a long, hooked nose; and a small, 
tight, straight-lipped mouth. His face was habitually ex- 
pressionless; and he affected a thin, meaningless smile, 
with which he now favored the company as he stood in 
the doorway. 

“The prisoner, it would seem, spends most of his time 
in this office,” he remarked in an even, colorless tone. 

Jules flushed slightly, and Hogan growled, “Sit down, 
Matthews.” 

The District Attorney strolled to a chair, and seated 
himself comfortably, crossing one leg over the other. 

Hogan stood in the middle of the room, legs wide apart, 
hands deep in trousers pockets; and looked at the other. 
“Matthews, we want to fix it so Dr. Jules can go home.” 

Peyton Matthews raised his eyebrows. “Oh?” 

Herbert Jules leaned forward in his chair, and spoke 
very earnestly. “Mr. Matthews, I hope you will help me. 
I would not ask favors for myself, but — ” 

Jules paused for a moment, as if searching for words. 
The lines of care were deep, in his forehead and about his 
eyes. When he continued, his voice was very low. 



“Out on Manhasset Neck, twelve people are dying slow- 
ly. They are being killed by a mysterious force — a force 
new to this world — a thing no one can perceive or under- 
stand . . . 

“I want to study that force. If I could work in my 
laboratory I might be able to discover some means of 
combatting it. The chance is very smbll, I will admit; 
but it is unthinkable that we should not try everything 
possible to save them!” 

Peyton Matthews was not looking at Jules, but at Gibbs; 
and now he said, “I hear you have quarantined those 
people, Gibbs.” 

Jules held his tense position. Hogan ‘frowned thun- 
derously. 

“Why, yes!” said Gibbs in surprise. 

“And I am told, also, that you are refusing them medical 
attention,” pursued' Matthews calmly. 

“Well you see, Mr. Matthews,” said Gibbs earnestly, 
“there’s nothing a doctor can do. He would just be com- 
mitting suicide by going in there, because we couldn’t let 
him out again. He would spread the — the rays . . 

TVyTATTHEWS was staring at Gibbs fixedly. “It’s a 
queer sort of quarantine, and I doubt very much 
if it is legal,” he said coldly. “I don’t like to tell an- 
other man his business; but you know, Gibbs, there’s been 
a good deal of criticism of your actions lately. In fact,” 
— here Matthews turned from the miserable Gibbs, and 
included the others in his gaze — “a number of strange 
things have been done in the ncme of these — ah, ‘rays’ 
that Dr. Jules seems so fond of.” 

“Now look here — ” began Hogan, but the other had not 
finished. 

“One minute!” he said coolly. “The quarantine Dr. 
Gibbs has seen fit to declare is a brutal bluff. Those 
people cannot legally be confined to their homes without 
medical attention; and they should be told as much. If 
they are really sick, the course you are taking is no less 
than murderous . . 

“Well, if holding them in there is murder, letting ’em 
out would be massacre!” exploded Dan Hogan. He was 
very angry. 

“Speaking of massacres,” said Peyton Matthews calmly, 
“I understand you have petitioned the Governor to es- 
tablish martial law in this county.” 

Hogan was taken aback at this unsuspected knowledge 
of the other, but he spoke defiantly: “Well, what of it?” 

“Nothing — except that I think I see your motive. In 
case your bluff fails, you would like to be able to enforce 
your so-called ‘quarantine’ with firearms. Is that it?” 

Before Hogan could find an answer, there came an in- 
terruption. 

“Mr. Matthews!” 

All turned towards Jules, the sharpness of his tone im- 
pelling their attention. He was sitting back in his chair, 
apparently comfortable and relaxed; but his brows were 
lowered, his jaw hard, and his eyes very steady as he 
gazed at the District Attorney. 

“Mr. Matthews, you appear to be unable to grasp the 
situation in any of its essentials. You seem incapable 
of understanding men with simple, honest motives. 1 
am going to try to make the thing clear to ypu. I hope 
you have something approaching average intelligence.” 
For a moment, Jules paused. Peyton Matthews flushed 
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darkly, but said nothing. Noiselessly, Dan Hogan found 
a chair, and sat down on its very edge, grinning. Gibbs 
gaped. 

“I trust, to begin with,” went on Jules slowly, “that 
you do not really believe that these men, whom you have 
been criticizing so freely, are brutally or murderously 
inclined ... I think it is safe to assume that the quality 
of human kindness is as highly developed in them as in 
yourself. All of us, as civilized beings, set a high value 
on human life. But emergencies arise . . . 

“Suppose you were given your choice: whether one 
man should die — or a thousand. Would it be difficult? 

“I say that emergencies arise. War is a common exam- 
ple. In warfare, life is held very cheaply; because the 
welfare of the individual is weighed against that of the 
group — and suffers in the balance. But war is man’s own 
folly, and not the sort of emergency I am talking about. 

“It sometimes happens, however, that such a choice as 
I have mentioned is forced upon us from outside. Then 
it must be decided: the one? — or the thousand? The dif- 
ficulty lies not in the choosing but in the apprehension of 
the choice; that is, in the grasp of the situation. Fools 
kill the thousand in futile attempts to save the doomed 
one. 

“Near Port Washington are twelve people who carrj' 
in their bodies a destructive agent so virulent as to be a 
menace to the whole of mankind. Since no one under- 
stands it, it cannot be fought; it must be confined — iso- 
lated ; and if that fails — there will follow a disaster such as 
the civilized world has never known! 

“To prevent that, I killed a man. He had no chance for 
life — irrespective of my interference; the infection he car- 
ried doomed him to death. But left to his own devices he 
would have taken many others with him . . . 

“And to prevent that, Hogan here should have authority 
to kill those twelve, if there is no other way to stop them 
from spreading the destruction that they carry.” 

When Jules finished, Matthews spoke almost immediate- 
ly. “It strikes me, Jules, that you are a little too vague 
about this thing that makes you do and advocate such vio- 
lent deeds. You call it a ‘destructive agent’ or a ‘force’ 
or an ‘infection.’ You admit you don’t understand it — 
know nothing about it. And yet you are willing to kill 
people on the strength of it. That is unreasonable.” 

He stood up, glancing at his watch. “Now I must go. 
I have no more time to spare.” In the doorway he turned. 
“As to your being released, Jules; that is impossible, of 
course. Now you are a confessed murderer; and it would 
be my duty to make every effort to prevent such a mistake 
being made.” 

ITH a slight nod to the others, Peyton Matthews was 
gone. 

Jules was, therefore, returned to his cell; and he saw 
no one until the following evening, when he was again 
summoned to Dan Hogan’s office. 

The big man was hardly recognizable. He sat at his 
desk, his head supported in his cupped palms, his shoul- 
ders bowed forward, his body slumped down in his chair. 
When he looked up, Jules was shocked by his haggard 
face. 

“I hope to God I never spend another day like this 
one!” he groaned. “Lord knows what’s going to hap- 
pen now!” 



“What has happened, Dan?” 

“I may as well tell you from the beginning . . . 

“About noon, I went out to Port Washington. I’d been 
waiting around all morning to get word from the Gover- 
nor; but it didn’t come, and I decided to go out there 
anyway. I arranged to get the news by phone. There’s 
a police booth near the place. 

“The four houses where those people live are in a sort 
of a little valley, set close together, with a road leading 
down. It’s an awful looking place. It’s black — just 
black. The fields are black, where the grass used to be; 
and the woods behind are black — what’s left of them. 
There isn’t much left, though. The trunks are about all. 
All afternoon I saw branches falling off. You can see 
right through to where O’Brien’s cottage was. 

“I checked up on the guard. We got a line of men all 
the way around — almost two hundred. About a quarter 
of a mile away the steamshovels are working. 

“You could see some of the people down there, out- 
side the houses — -a few men, and once in a while a wo- 
man. They were just sort of walking around looking at 
us, not doing anything. 

“Gibbs was there — been there all day. He said they 
hadn’t been giving much trouble; but he looked all broken 
up when he said it, or even when he mentioned them, or 
just looked down there. He said there’d been three doc- 
tors in the morning — doctors that the people had phoned; 
but he’d managed to show ’em it wasn’t any use, and sent 
’em away. They were stubborn though, he said. 

“About an hour after I got there, a woman started 
screaming — in one of the houses. It was awful. She 
didn’t stop at all; just screamed and cried, and screamed 
again. I could hardly stand it, and Gibbs was worse. 
He kept sort of wincing, all the time — every time he heard 
it. 

“Pretty soon, then, one of the men came running to- 
wards us. When he was about ten feet away I had to tell 
him to stop; and he just stood there, and looked at me, 
and said, ‘Please, sir, can’t we have a doctor?’ 

“Well, Jules, maybe you can imagine a little bit how I 
felt. I didn’t know what to say; but there was one word 
I just couldn’t say, and that was ‘No.’ I said, ‘In a while. 
You will have to be patient.’ 

“I think he knew I was lying, because he screamed out 
at me: ‘In a while — damn you! Don’t you know my wife 
is suffering? She’s dying!’ And then he cursed me and 
called me every name he could think of; and I just stood 
there, until he quit and began sobbing. He was sick, too; 
you could see that. He shook all the time,, and he had 
black marks all over his hands and face. 

“In a little while he quieted down; and then — all of a 
sudden — he looked straight at me, and began walking 
forward ! 

“It was a queer feeling, Jules — seeing him coming 
closer like that, with his black face, and eyes staring at 
me. First I ordered the man back, and then I backed 
away from him, too. When he saw that, he stopped; and 
I could see he was thinking. Then he turned around, and 
went down towards the house. But in less than fifteen 
minutes he was back again with three more men. And I 
knew they meant to come through. I told them to stop; 
but the man who’d been up before said that they were 
going after a doctor, and to try and stop them. They 
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looked determined and desperate, and I could tell by 
their eyes how they hated us. 

“Well there wasn’t anything for me to do. You can’t 
stop people if you can’t shoot ’em and can’t get near ’em. 
I couldn’t ask my men to commit suicide, so I had to tell 
’em to back up. So there I was, letting them go, and 
couldn’t think of anything to do about it. 

“Well, Gibbs showed me. He’d been standing beside 
me all the time I’d been there, not saying a word. Now — 
all of a sudden — he said, ‘Wait! I’m a doctor. I’ll go 
with you,’ and he went over to his car and got his medicine 
kit. 1 caught him on the way back, and told him he was 
crazy. He just said, ‘I can’t stand it, Dan — I can’t stand 
it ! ’ and went towards the four men who were watching him 
sort of uncertain-like. I grabbed his sleeve. 

“He turned around, and his face was set hard as a rock. 
He said, ‘You can’t stop me, Dan.’ Then he smiled. ‘I 
happen to know that — you see,’ he said. 

“So he went down the hill with the four men and into 
one of the houses. Pretty soon the woman stopped scream- 
ing. 

“Well, a couple of hours went by, and every minute I 
was expecting the word from Albany, but it didn’t come. 
Everything was quiet down around the houses, though; and 
I began to get a bit less worried. It’s funny, but I 
couldn’t seem to think much about Gibbs. Then — all of 
a sudden — they all began to pile out of the houses, some 
being carried. I couldn’t figure it out at all; but I’ve 
found out since what happened. It was Matthews. He 
called them up, and told them there wasn’t any reason 
why they couldn’t go to a hospital for proper medical 
attention, if they needed it. 

“I began to see that the game was up. There were 
three cars on the road outside the houses, and they were 
piling into those. I began to wonder about Gibbs, and 
all of a sudden I saw him. He was coming out of one 
of the houses, and he had a gun in his hand. I don’t 
know where he got it. 

“When the people saw him, they stayed where they 
were, not moving. Gibbs stayed still, too; and for a 
long time they all looked just like statues, without a 
single movement. I knew Gibbs was hoping I would get 
the word from Albany; and I prayed for it, too, like I 
have never prayed for anything in my life. But it didn’t 
come. 

“Then one of the men jumped at ^jibbs, and grabbed 
him. He didn’t even shoot. They all piled on bim. 

“Pretty soon the three cars came barging up the hill 
and past us. I sent men to follow them. I guess they 
went to a hospital. I oughta get a report any minute 
now. 

“It was getting dark by that time, especially in that 
black hole of a valley. A drearier place I have never 
known. I could just barely see Gibbs, lying on the road 
down there. He looked awfully small and lonely. Some- 
how I didn’t seem to realize until then that he wasn’t 
coming out again . . .” 

CHAPTER VI 
Chaos ! 

T_T0GAN fell silent. On Jules’ face distress and horror 
contended. Neither spoke for some time. Then 



Hogan, who sat with bowed head, clenching and unclench- 
ing his fists, burst out passionately: “It wouldn’t seem so 
tough if he’d done any good! But no. Those damn’ fools 
in Albany don’t do anything; they don’t pay any atten- 
tion ... I tell you, Jules, they’re just as responsible for 
little Gibbs’ death as if they’d choked him with their 
hands!” 

Jules nodded. “And yet, Dan,” he said sadly, “that is 
the way it always happens. Whenever some sudden catas- 
trophe — some new and unexampled menace — strikes at 
mankind, official action is too slow — and it is some indi- 
vidual that must bear the brunt of the attack. No system 
can act quickly in an emergency — because systems ar'5 
built to deal with ordinary situations. They are sluggish; 
they cannot change their nature overnight. And so, in 
times of new and sudden danger, it is brave, unselfish men 
like Gibbs who throw away their lives to save their fel- 
lows . . .” 

“But it didn’t do any good!” groaned Hogan. 

“I think you’re wrong,” said Jules quickly. “True, he 
failed in his immediate purpose; but his martyrdom is 
certain to have a tremendous effect on public opinion, and 
should go a long way towards compelling official acti.jn. 
Now the thing is out of control. Now, if ever, action must 
be taken. And I know what I am going to do. If it is 
humanly possible, I am going to find out what these rays 
are, and how they may be fought . . . But first I must get 
free.” 

Hogan shook his head disconsolately. “I don’t see how 
it’s possible, Jules. I’ve done everything I can, and — ” 

“I have a plan,” Herbert Jules interrupted, “and it will 
need your help. It should work, I think . . .” 

And on the following morning they stood before Judge 
Wilkerson in the County Court — Jules, Hogan, Jules’ law- 
yer — a large, florid, white-haired man, and Peyton Matt- 
hews. Hogan and Matthews stood a little bit to one side. 
Hogan shifted nervously from one foot to the other — ob- 
viously unhappy. He was far from approving Jules’ plan, 
which the latter had outlined to him on the previous night. 
Vigorously he had objected that no cause could be worth 
such a sacrifice; but Jules, by a single reference to the 
death of Gibbs, had managed to make that objection appear 
ridiculous. Hogan had been forced reluctantly to do his 
part. He had held a long conversation with Judge Wil- 
kerson, and the present special hearing was the result. 

Nor was Peyton Matthews in a comfortable frame of 
mind. He was puzzled; not knowing what to expect. 
This move had taken him entirely by surprise; and to be 
taken by surprise annoyed Peyton Matthews extremely. 

Judge Wilkerson was speaking, formally. 

“Herbert Jules, on the fifth of this month, in this Court, 
before me, you were charged with Second Degree Murder 
in the killing of Patrick O’Brien. At that time you entered 
a plea of Not Guilty. I am given to understand that now 
you wish to alter that plea. Is that true?” 

“That is true,” agreed Jules calmly. 

Matthews looked hard at him, a slight puzzled frown 
creasing his forehead. 

“I wish to plead Guilty to the charge,” said Jules. 
Matthews was surprised into betraying real astonishment 
on his usually impassive features. He started slightly, 
and stared hard at the Judge, who was again speaking. 
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Hogan cleared his throat, and leaned forward toward 
the Judge. 

“And I, your honor, would like to take the prisoner into 
my personal custody, on sufficient bail of course.” 

The Judge nodded and addressed Jules. “You will be 
allowed to go free in the custody of Sheriff Hogan, when 
you have posted the sum of fifty thousand dollars with 
this Court.” 

From an inner pocket Jules’ lawyer took a package of 
bills, and laid them on the bench. Jules bowed to the 
Judge, and turned away. Expelling his breath in a long 
and audible sigh, Hogan joined him. 

Honor!” All turned to see Peyton Matthews 
standing before the bench, one arm outstretched, his 
face flushed. His original suspicion, which had been 
changed to satisfaction by the Judge’s verdict now re- 
turned in full force, together with considerable indigna- 
tion. 

“Your Honor, I protest that this is irregular! There 
is no reason why bail should be admitted. In a case so 
serious, bail should not be — •” 

“Objection overruled,” said the Judge coldly. 

Jules’ car was waiting. He went directly to his home, 
a large mansion overlooking Long Island Sound in the 
residential village of King’s Point, three miles north of 
Great Neck. There, from his great laboratory, he secured 
a small but massive lead box, of the type used to store 
radium solutions. Equipped also with a pair of fire 
tongs and still accompanied by Hogan, he returned to 
Great Neck. The Dixon grounds were now no more than 
a great black disc, an eighth of a mile in diameter, with 
a circumference of cleared earth, outside of which was 
posted a constant guard of policemen. Running at top 
speed, Jules crossed the sooty ground to the tree, under 
which lay the little black lump that had been a bird. This 
he deposited in his box, using the tongs; and then returned 
with all possible speed to safety. 

Back in his laboratory, he immediately began work — 
using electroscopes, phosphorescent plates, and various 
saturated solutions, in an attempt to determine the nature 
of the destructive force which he knew emanated from the 
infected material. He realized that he was in great per- 
sonal danger; and used heavy lead shields, arranging them 
in such a way that there was never any direct line between 
a part of his body and the thing he was studying. He 
knew of no other precaution to take; but this one alone 
made his operations discouragingly difficult and cumber- 
some. 

The newspaper reports of Jules’ temporary release 
aroused widely varying reactions because of the many 
divergent attitudes and opinions which the public now 
held towards the matter of the rays. Gibbs’ and Hogan’s 
quarantine had earned them almost universal condemna- 
tion at its inception; but, at the news of its failure, popu- 
lar opinion did an about-face, and they were blamed for 
laxity. As Jules had anticipated, Gibbs’ martyrdom was 
instrumental in convincing many that the matter really 
was serious; and the fact that the ‘ray victims,’ as they 
now were called, were at large caused a faint but very 
definite uneasiness. 

The fortunes of these ‘ray victims,’ therefore, became a 
subject for headlines and lead articles. The attention of 
the public was focused upon them. 



They had all gone together to a large hospital in Jamai- 
ca, where the hospital authorities gave them a special ward 
to themselves. It was planned that their nurses and doc- 
tors should — as it was expressed in a statement given out 
to the reporters who besieged the place — -“take stringent 
antiseptic precautions.” 

These precautions, however, proved to be quite useless. 
Within two days one of the nurses was taken sick; and 
the rest walked out in a body, refusing to have anything 
more to do with the case. With the inquisitive and effi- 
cient newspaper reporters everpresent, it was impossible 
for the hospital authorities to keep this event secret, and 
it was common property almost as soon as it happened. 
No new nurses could be found who would even so much 
as enter the “special ward.” “JAMAICA HOSPITAL 
DEMORALIZED” was the way one headline-writer put it 
It was not long before the majority of patients in the in- 
stitution was hysterically demanding to be removed. 

Within a week after the admission of the ray victims, 
there was not another living soul in the great building, 
with the exception of the unfortunate doctor who had been 
given charge of the case. He remained; and his report 
on the ray cases, which he faithfully kept until the end, 
was syndicated throughout the country and read by mil- 
lions. It was a horrible and fascinating document, not 
only because of the repellent nature of the afflictions de- 
scribed, but also because each reader knew that the doctor 
had been dying of those afflictions, even as he wrote. 

In his first observations of the patients he had noticed, 
beside the black discoloration of the skin, an extremely 
nervous condition. In spite of his sedative treatments, this 
nervous excitability had hourly increased, and was ac- 
companied by violent twitching of limbs and all muscles — 
apparently involuntary. Complete loss of body control 
followed — and also loss of reason. It was necessary that 
the patients be strapped to their beds. 

As to the surface discolorations, the skin steadily rotted 
away, as well as the flesh beneath; and prominent fea- 
tures, such as nose and ear, often completely disappeared. 

It was difficult to determine, the doctor explained, ex- 
actly when death occurred in any individual case; because 
the effect of the rays seemed to be to completely disor- 
ganize the system. Heart stoppage occurred at varying 
stages in the progress of the disorganization. The heart of 
one of the patients had stopped, for instance, on the second 
day of treatment. 

In discussing his own symptoms he complained of con- 
stant burning pain throughout the body, and, later, in- 
capacity to think clearly or control his actions. The last 
few pages of the report were unintelligible. 

J ULES had now reached a point in his investigation 
where he could have explained to the doctor these ner- 
vous disorders which puzzled him so much. The rays, by 
their nature, penetrated the body easily, attacking all liv- 
ing tissue in their path; and the most delicate and sensi- 
tive organisms naturally suffered first. 

New and alarming news came quickly after the evacua- 
tion of the hospital. The patients who had occupied 
rooms adjoining the “special ward,” as well as those di- 
rectly above and below it, were found to be suffering from 
the rays in the places to which they had been removed. 
The nurses who had worked in the ward were now, also. 
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ray victims. All these facts were set forth in the public 
prints. 

The newspapers, by this time, carried ray news almost 
exclusively. The previous public scorn and disbelief con- 
cerning them was now entirely gone. There were too many 
actual instances of the strange new ailment to leave any- 
one in doubt as to its existence. And its peculiar char- 
acteristics, now common property, were such as to en- 
gender awe and fear to the hearts of many. People spoke 
together in hushed voices of these things that passed eas- 
ily through walls, that rotted men’s bodies, and drove 
them mad. 

The newspaper published as complete lists as possible 
of all places where the ray infection was known to be, and 
not a few of the nearby residents made immediate pre- 
parations for moving; but the papers warned, at the same 
time, that they could not guarantee the completeness of 
these lists, and that there were probably many persons 
carrying the infection about on their bodies. This did not 
add to the general peace of mind. Official action was now 
vehemently demanded in all quarters. 

And, ten days after Sheriff Dan Hogan had originally 
begged for it, the Governor of the State proclaimed mar- 
tial law, giving as his reasons the same ones that Hogan 
had urged: that the situation was “extraordinary,” and 
that persons infected with the rays, who were a menace 
to the public health, could not be constrained by ordinary 
means. The Governor decreed that “all persons found to 
be suffering from the disease called ‘rays’ must remain in 
their homes, and all unaffected members of household 
must be immediately removed.” 

The difficulty, of course, was to determine who was, and 
who was not, “suffering from the disease called rays.” 
Black marks and nervous disorders were the only symp- 
toms known. Jules — when consulted by officials of the 
United States Public Health Service, which had been draft- 
ed to aid the New York medical forces — said that during 
the first two days of infection the rays gave no sign of 
their presence at all. This was discouraging. The health 
authorities prepared to do the best they could; but realized 
that a great many of their decisions must, necessarily, be 
quite arbitrary. 

This fact was dramatically impressed upon the public 
mind in the first few days of the new regime. Soldiers 
patrolled the streets, brought to aid the overworked police 
force, and their duty was to enforce the decisions of the 
health authorities. On the first day, four persons were 
killed. Refusal to obey the health officers meant instant 
death. These officers were doing their best; but they were 
dealing with a thing they did not understand, and their 
task was one of tremendous difficulty. Satisfactory diag- 
nosis in all cases was impossible. They were forced to act 
on suspicion alone, more often than otherwise. Black 
markings, nervous disorders, recent association with a ray 
victim: any one of these was enough to condemn a person 
to imprisonment — or death if he disobeyed. The families 
of ray victims were imprisoned with them, out of hand. 

The western end of Long Island quickly became an ex- 
tremely unpleasant place in which to live; and, v/ithin 
three days after the martial law declaration, the bridges, 
ferries, and railroad trains leading into Manhattan were 
jammed to capacity with refugees. 

It was inevitable that some infected people should es- 
cape in this movement. The rays broke out in a Man- 



hattan apartment house. The Manhattan authorities took 
immediate and drastic action. The house was vacated, 
but the occupants of the apartments adjoining that of the 
ray victims were forced to remain. The place was sur- 
rounded by a constant and heavy guard. The injustice to 
people imprisoned in that deadly place, in this case and 
in others which quickly followed, aroused a storm of 
protest; and a wave of panic fear swept the district. 

The stream of fleeing Long Islanders began to appear 
like a stream of death — an infinite menace, which must be 
stopped. Hysterical mobs blocked the East River bridges, 
and stormed the railroad stations refusing to let the Long 
Island passengers disembark. In blaring front-page edi- 
torials the newspapers, not only those of New York but 
throughout the country, denounced the exodus of Long Is- 
landers as certain to spread the rays — a danger that must 
be averted at all costs. 

CHAPTER VII 

The Few or The Many 

' I ’HE blockade of Long Island, begun by the Manhattan 
mobs, was officially proclaimed a day later by the 
Secretary of War as his first official act after having been 
appointed by the President to control the ray situation. 
Immediately, a tremendous cry went up from the Island. 
In populous Brooklyn, Queensborough, and Nassau, panic- 
stricken crowds milled in the streets. The people gath- 
ered in great public meetings to denounce the ruling as 
unjust and murderous. Telegrams of frantic protest were 
sent by the thousands to the President of the nation and 
the Governor of the state. 

But Jay Pangborn, Secretary of War, held his ground 
firmly. 

“Of course it’s unjust!” he exclaimed violently to Her- 
bert Jules. “But what can I do?” 

The two were sitting on the front porch of Jules’ home, 
facing the broad lawn that stretched down, gradually slop- 
ing, to the waters of the Sound a quarter of a mile away. 
This lawn was the scene of great activity. A small army 
of workmen was busy with mixers and barrows, laying 
large, square concrete foundations; and a number of 
cranes were at work constructing a huge derrick. 

“We’ve got to draw a line somewhere,” added Pang- 
born. He was a large man, past middle age, with iron- 
grey hair and bushy eyebrows. His hard face was deep- 
ly lined and weather-beaten in appearance; his voice 
was harsh and unmusical. 

“If we let these rays spread, we’re beaten,” he went 
on. “That’s our only way to fight ’em — to cut ’em off. 
If we let people out — we let the rays out; because we 
can’t tell if the j>eople have got the rays or not. Eh?” 

Jules nodded. He looked very tired. For many nights 
and days he had worked almost constantly in his labora- 
tory, aided by a corps of assistants collected from far and 
wide. Now, when he spoke, his tone was faintly bitter. 

“Exactly. That is the truth which should have been 
recognized long before this. There are times when it is 
necessary to sacrifice the rights of the few for the good 
of the many. This is one of them . . . But it is going 
to be difficult. Because the ‘few’ in the present case 
amount to something like two million . . 

“Sure!” said Pangborn, “but that’s few compared to 
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the eight million right next door — and the hundred and 
fifty million in the country. And it’s damned few com- 
pared to the population of the world! You might as 
well say that; because if these rays aren’t stopped, it’s a 
cinch they’re going to keep going, and if they keep going 
— well, what’s left of the world?” 

Jules did not feel it necessary to answer; and in a mo- 
ment the other was again speaking. 

“But what I’m here for is to find out how you are get- 
ting along.” He waved his arm towards the lawn. “Looks 
like something’s going on. Maybe you can do some- 
thing — eh?” 

“Yes,” said Jules slowly, “I think I have found a way 
to combat the rays — but it will be sometime before I am 
ready. . .” 

Pangborn was excited. “What! . . . How? What are 
these rays, anyway?” 

Jules smiled faintly. “I am afraid it is not easily 
explained.” 

“Well, can’t you give me some idea? I’ve got to under- 
stand this job; you can’t fight a war you know nothing 
about . . . And besides, I want to know just how much I 
can count on you.” 

“All right,” agreed Jules. “I will explain in outline 
what we have done here . . . 

“In the first place, you must understand that these 
things we call the rays (and a good name it has proved 
to be ! ) strike at the very root and foundation of our earth- 
ly life — the colloids. 

“Only in late years have chemists begun to realize how 
closely the mysterious colloid state is bound up with the 
phenomenon of life. The fundamental life-cell is simply 
matter in the colloid state; that is, it consists of atoms 
held in magnetic suspension by the electrical charges 
which they carry. It is only necessary to alter these elec- 
tric charges to upset the magnetic structure of the cell— 
its valence — and to completely destroy it — as far as its 
‘life’ is concerned. It collapses upon itself, and nothing 
remains but dead matter. 

“And these ‘rays,’ in short, have the power of doing 
that very thing. It would be necessary to go deeply into 
the quantum theory to explain why; but the fact is, that 
their peculiar rate of vibration makes it possible for them 
to project their energy into the living cell, thus destroying 
it. They are energy waves of extremely high velocity. 
The exact figure would mean nothing to you, but it is the 
range between the gamma rays of radium and the cosmic 
rays. 

“The cell in its collapse emits just the right amount of 
energy to produce the same kind of rays which caused its 
destruction. Thus it is a vicious circle. The new rays 
shoot out, easily penetrating everything in their path until 
they encounter .other cells, which they discharge — and 
so the process goes on, as long as there are living cells on 
which the rays may feed. 

“It is these rays, therefore, that we must deal with. And 
I have worked on the principle that the only way to fight 
a ray is with a ray. 

ttXTOW, for a moment we must talk about wave mo- 
^ tion .... When two waves of the same frequency 
meet, they interfere with each other. You are familiar 
with that fact in radio broadcasting .... Waves of differ- 
ent frequencies pass through each other unmolested and 



unchanged; but waves of identical length are mutually 
affected at meeting. The energy of each is changed. It 
may be increased, or it may be lowered — depending on 
the angle of incidence of their meeting and the degree 
of synchronization between them; but the important point 
is that their energy is always changed. 

“That is what we want. If we can change the peculiar 
energy of the rays, we can rob them of their power to 
affect the cells .... If artificial rays are produced, and 
are caused to continue for even as short a time as one 
tenth of a second, they will destroy the carrying power 
of the rays. They will break the vicious circle. 

“Rays of such high frequency have never been pro- 
duced by man. To produce them, and to project them 
over a large area — even for a fraction of a second, will 
require an electrical potential in the neighborhood of 
fifty million volts .... Two years ago, that would have 
seemed an impossible dream. 

“But now it does not appear so impossible. Recently 
the Princeton scientist Von Doom has developed a new 
type of generator, which appears to have no limit to its 
capacity. It is only necessary to build one large enough. 

“I have already obtained the assistance of Von Doom, 
and he is now at the New Jersey Shipyards supervising 
the construction of the huge metal spheres necessary to 
the machine. Every effort is being made to speed the 
work, and they should be finished in ten days more. Two 
days will be needed to bring them here and erect them 
on their pedestals; and approximately four additional days 
will be required to charge them to the necessary potential. 
Then I shall be ready for my attempt.” 

“You mean you’re going to try to sort of broadcast a 
cure?” said Jay Pangborn. 

“Yes. You might put it that way,” smiled Jules. 

“Hum!” Pangborn grunted; and then went on, with the 
air of one turning the conversation back into practical 
channels, “Well, I wish you luck. But of course we can’t 
depend on anything like that. Before we get through 
here, we’re going to have a real war on our hands. I can 
see that far ahead. And that’s what I’ve got to get ready 
for . . . ” 

He stood up. “Now I’ll have to be going. There’s three 
train-loads of troops getting into New York this after- 
noon.” 

The War Secretary’s departure coincided with the ar- 
rival of Dan Hogan. One of the latter’s many duties now 
was the guarding of the Jules estate, and he paid daily 
visits. 

“There goes a man who doesn’t think much of my 
ideas,” remarked Jules, after greetings had been exchang- 
ed. 

“Why — Pangborn? . . . Well,” said Hogan sarcastically, 
“maybe Peyton Matthews can give him some better 
ones ...” 

“Matthews?” repeated Jules in surprise. 

“Yeah. Didn’t you know? . . . Matthews is a man of 
parts. He’s a Colonel in the National Guard. He’s one 
of Pangborn’s right-hand advisory men in this fight.” 

Jules changed the subject. “Do you think the rays are 
spreading very fast, Dan?” he asked, with a shade of 
anxiety in his voice. 

“Lord yes!” Hogan threw himself into a chair. “It’s 
awful! I tell you, Jules — fear makes something else out 
of men. They aren’t men any longer. They don’t think; 
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they can’t reason. They just swarm together, and scream 
and yell and fight. There’s no controlling them — not 
even at the point of guns . . . 

“If people would listen to reason, we might be able to 
slow up these rays a bit; but they won’t. And you know, 
Jules, that in a place like Brooklyn it’s impossible to han- 
dle that swarm of people, no matter how many guns you’ve 
got, if they don’t want to be handled. The soldiers are 
scared of them — and the cops too. And you can’t blame 
’em. 

“And in a way you can’t blame the people ... I know 
how they feel — trapped. Trapped on this Island along 
with a thing that will kill them — a thing they can’t see or 
avoid, that’ll drive them mad if it catches them — and 
then kill them . . . And soldiers all around, that have a 
right to shoot them . . . 

“It probably seems to them like all the reason and jus- 
tice has gone out of the world. You can’t blame them 
if they try to meet force with force — and that’s what 
they’re going to be doing — more and more all the time. 
Each one of them has got just one desire — to get in a safe 
place. 

“Places like this estate are going to be hard to guard . . . 

“There are others,” he explained, in reply to Jules’ 
questioning look. “A few towns and smaller communities 
got far enough ahead of the game to organize defenses of 
their own. But they’re having a hard time. Everybody 
wants to be in places like that; and they’ve had regular 
pitched battles already . . . 

“ A MAN was caught trying to sneak into your place 
this morning. Pretty soon they won’t be sneaking 
— they’ll be fighting!” 

“It seems brutal to keep them out,” said Jules sadly. 

“Good God, man,” growled Hogan, “you’re their only 
chance of being saved! If they polish you off — ^then 
where’ll they be?” 

Hogan’s description of the Long Island situation was 
not exaggerated. If it erred at all, it was on the side of 
understatement. For no words can paint the lurid hor- 
rors of a panic-stricken mob. Under the scourge of ter- 
ror Man’s civilized veneer is slashed off; his long-quiet 
primal emotions are aroused; and Hate becomes his guide. 

Then he runs in packs; then he slays unreasoningly, and 
joys in the killing. 

As the days passed — days of futile struggling and nights 
of black horror — the people of Long Island came to hate 
those that imprisoned them — the men who stood with 
guns and barred their way to safety. 

At first their attempts to escape had been sporadic and 
disorganized. A few had tried to reach Manhattan by 
climbing the framework of the bridges — only to be shot 
into the river. Families had set out in boats — only to be 
ordered back. Others had tried the railroad tunnels, and 
had met with failure — as did the occasional swimmers. 

But soon they were coming in groups, which, although 
always repulsed, grew dally larger; until one morning, a 
fortnight after the blockade had been established, a veri- 
table army advanced upon the East River defenses. It 
was poorly organized; but it was large and determined, 
and fairly well armed. It stormed the bridges; it crowd- 
ed into countless boats; it even swam. 

At first the soldiers held their ground. But the attackers 
outnumbered them thirty to one. They also had the 
added advantage that they were feared for the deadly 



menace that they carried. The ravages of the rays were 
only too apparent among them. Many showed black- 
splotched skin — noses and ears that were mere stumps . . . 
And they fought with the frenzied recklessness of despair. 

The soldiers were forced back. Reinforcements were 
rushed to the scene. Throughout the nation, millions wait- 
ed anxiously for news of the battle. 

Late that afternoon, a swift power launch swung in to 
the dock of the Jules estate; and three men crossed the 
lawn, gaping as they passed, at a huge object that stood 
in its center. 

It was the generator. A week before, a tug had towed 
the two great metal balls into the bay; and now they 
rested on their insulating pedestals, twenty feet above the 
ground. They were enormous — ten yards in diameter; 
and their surfaces were smooth and polished. From slits 
in their sides many broad silk belts looped to motors 
on the ground. For three days now, the belts had been 
turning steadily, charging the great spheres. 

The guard around the estate had been doubled. True 
to Hogan’s prediction, the place had been besieged by 
hordes of the frenzied victims of the rays. To the South 
and West the woods were black and bare; and the dark, 
lifeless area stretched right up to the barrier of cleared 
earth that ran across the fields back of the house. 

Dan Hogan now devoted his entire time to the guarding 
of the estate; and he was standing on the porch with 
Jules when the visitors arrived. They were Jay Pangborn, 
Peyton Matthews, and an orderly. Jay Pangborn came 
to business immediately. 

“Dr. Jules, you’ve got to clear out of here, right away 
—all of you!” 

“That is impossible!” Jules was astonished. 

“Can’t be helped,” snapped Pangborn. “In the first 
place. I’m withdrawing all troops from the Island to- 
night. We’ve lost too many men here already; and, be- 
sides, we need every man we’ve got, outside ... In the 
second place, we’re going to attack tonight from the air, 
with bombs ...” 

“Bombs?” exclaimed Jules, horrified. 

“Yes. This is war, and we’ve got to use war methods. 
We’ve been getting the worst of it all day, and we’ve got 
to use every weapon we have.” 

“But — ” began Jules, when Peyton Matthews inter- 
rupted . . . 

“You don’t seem to understand, Jules, that these mad- 
men almost broke through our lines today.” 

Jules’ face showed deep distress. “But can’t you hold 
them until morning — without using bombs? My gener- 
ator should be fully charged by then ...” 

“Your generator . . . ?” said Peyton Matthews in a sur- 
prised tone. “Come Jules, be serious! This is a serious 
matter.” He turned to Pangborn, and spoke deferential- 
ly. “Surely, sir, any needless delay would be a terrible 
risk now.” 

“Yes, Jules,” said Jay Pangborn crisply. “I don’t like 
to wound you; but I’ve talked to several good men about 
your scheme, and they didn’t seem to think there was 
anything in it . . . This is war,” he repeated, “and we’ve 
got to use war methods . . . Now, get ready, and — ” 

Of SHALL remain here,” said Jules quietly. 

■- “Eh? . . . Why man, you’re a fool! Your guard 
will be taken ...” 
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“Very well. My household and my workmen will also 
go with you, they are no longer needed.” 

Pangborn stared hard at Jules for a moment. Then: 
“All right! They’ve got to hurry. I’ll give ’em ten min- 
utes . . . You may do as you like, I suppose.” 

The guard of soldiers was marched out of the fields in 
back of the house and down to the dock. Another boat 
had arrived. The servants came hurriedly out of the 
house; and within the given time they were all climbing 
into the boats. Jules still stood on the steps, with Hogan 
beside him. He turned. 

“Well, Dan. Hadn’t you better — ” 

“I’m not going,” said Hogan. 

“But there’s nothing for you to do here. You — ” 

“I’m not going.” 

Down on the dock, Peyton Matthews turned and shouted. 
“Hey you! Get a move on!” 

“I’m not going!” said Dan Hogan for the third and last 
time. 

The sun was setting, and the metal balls of the gener- 
ator reflected its light redly. About thirty feet apart, they^ 
rested in the air, huge and motionless. The long silk 
belts rustled softly as they turned. 

“We may as well go indoors,” said Jules. 

They seated themselves before a large window over- 
looking the lawn. The thunder of artillery reverberated 
constantly in their ears. And presently they began to 
hear another sound — a babbling and shouting of voices. 

“It didn’t take them long to find out that the guard 
was gone,” said Hogan. “The rays have caught up with 
us at last!” 

After a time Jules said amusingly, “You show a tre- 
mendous faith in my theories, Dan.” He sat low in his 
chair, his head thrown back, his eyelids drooping. Many 
sleepless nights and the mental strain under which he 
labored had brought him near to complete exhaustion. 

Hogan looked at him sidewise and then at the gener- 
ator. “It looks as if it ought to work!” he grinned. 

“Oh, by the way!” exclaimed Jules suddenly, sitting 
erect. “In case I should for any reason be incapacitated, 
you ought to know what to do . . . 

“When the spheres are completely charged you will 
notice a faint glow on the surface . . . Just to the west 
of the house there is a short concrete and lead wall. I 
suppose you have seen it. Behind it is an electric switch. 
That switch operates the discharging apparatus ...” He 
gestured towards the generator. 

Held in a framework which rested on the ground were 
two large metal cones, pointing toward each other. Be- 
tween the points, also held in the framework, was a block 
of dull metal. 

“Keep down behind the wall. When you throw the 
switch, that apparatus rises until the flat backs of the 
cones are in contact with the charged spheres. The stored 
electricity in the spheres is discharged through the points 
of the cones. The block of metal you see between them 
is tungsten. It is destroyed by the hurtling electrons of 
the discharge — ^practically annihilated; and in its annihil- 
ation the rays I am after will be produced. They will be 
broadcast far and wide. If my calculations are correct, 
they should be effective at a range of a hundred miles. 
The electrical storm here, near the generator, will be ter- 
rific; and I must warn you that our position is dangerous. 
What the effect will be on people farther away, I cannot 
tell; but it should not be more than a nerve shock. I — ” 



BOOM! . . . Throughout the house, the windows rattled 
loudly. The air reverberated in waves of pressure. The 
very ground shook. Both men leaped to their feet. 

“Bombs!” cried Hogan. “They’ve started!” 

Outside, now, they heard screams and startled cries from 
all sides. Night had fallen; but on the lawn they could 
make out dark forms and shadows swirling about. 

The thunder of artillery from the East River had now 
increased tenfold. Above the constant volley of shots 
the crashes of heavier explosives sounded faster and ever 
faster. 

“My God! Dan, it’s a massacre,” screamed Jules. “They 
are killing the poor devils like flies!” 

BOOM! . . . The men were hurled against the window 
frame. A flash illuminated the lawn, and they saw a 
multitude of men and women reeling confusedly about, 
falling, struggling and trampling one another. In the 
air above great motors drummed and roared. There came 
another crash — much nearer; and the house shook on its 
foundations. 

“The cellar!” shouted Hogan. “Come on . . . !” 

TN a moment they were in the hall. On the outer door 
they heard the pounding of many fists. Somewhere at 
the back of the house a window broke. 

“Let them in,” said Jules. 

“No” snapped Hogan. 

Jules stopped. “Do you want to see them blown to 
pieces? . . . The cellar is large. We can save — ” 

“Come on!” bellowed Hogan. “You don’t known ’em 
. . . They’re crazy! They ain’t human. They — ” 

But Jules was at the door, drawing the bolts. It swung 
open violently, throwing him backwards and to the 
floor; and an avalanche of struggling humanity swarmed 
over him. Hogan fought his way forward; and grasping 
Jules’ collar, dragged him into the room they had just 
left. He slammed the door, turning the key in the lock. 

“Damn it, Jules — they hate us — don’t you see?” he 
panted. “They’ve been trying to get in here for weeks . . .” 

The door was shaking — bending inwards. 

Jules pulled himself to his knees. Hogan threw a chair 
against the door; and, crossing the room, grasped the end 
of a heavy divan. Suddenly he stopped, raising his eyes 
to the window. 

“Look!” he gasped. 

In the darkness outside gleamed two great globes of 
fire. Motionless in the air they hung, twin balls of ghast- 
ly, iridescent blue . . . 

“Thank God!” cried Jules. “ . . . The switch!” 

With a rending crash the door of the room burst in- 
wards. 

Hogan yelled: “I’ll hold ’em. You go — through the 
window!” 

Jules saw Hogan hurl himself at the first man through 
the door. In an instant he was the center of a screaming, 
fighting mob. Jules kicked out the window pane, and 
climbed out onto the porch. A dark form rose before 
him. When he hesitated an instant, he was grasped from 
behind. He whirled, and struck with all his strength. 
Then he vaulted the railing, and dropped to the lawn. 

He stumbled across the grass. Close behind came thud- 
ding feet — shrill cries. He reached the low wall of con- 
crete and lead; and threw himself down beside it, fumb- 
ling for the switch that he knew was there. He felt a 
(Continued on Page 1245) 
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They laughed and passed comments on the Last Woman. Her face flushed under 
their cold merciless humor. She was to them another animal of earth. 
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HROUGH the long lonely days the Last Woman 
reclined on a couch and watched the dribbling 
throng of Intelligences pass. 

From where she was she could see the tall towers 
and skyscrapers of the largest city on Earth. She knew 
it only as Nuk. Twenty thousand years ago its people 
had called it New York, but that had been in the Golden 
Age when there Were two sexes. Through the graceful 
colonnades that once had been called Grecian, the Last 
Woman saw a silver torpedo-shaped vessel leap into the 
smpyrean blue with ever increasing ac- 
Deleration. 

Almost immediately it was a silver 
speck, a dot in the infinite and then it 
was gone. She knew that in it were 
men of Earth on the Interplanetary 
Patrol. Before they returned they would 
see the cloudy sky of Venus, the blaz- 
ing deserts of Mars and perhaps the 
Mining Companies on the cold dead 
Moon. Her heart swelled with envy, 
but those adventures could never be for 
her. She was an anachronism. 

A sudden gust of hate swept over her 
and turning suddenly she looked out 
the other side. But here she saw the 
tall spires of the Natural Science Labor- 
atories, which were more distasteful to 
her than ever. Idly she let her gaze 
rove over the hurrying 
crowds in the street be- 
low. Some always turn- 
ed into the archway and 
approached her dais, for 
her fame had traveled to 
the farthest point of the 
solar system. 

The Last Woman wrin- 
kled her nose in disgust 
at the group that ap- 
proached her now. The 
varying types of the plan- 
ets were well represented. 

Only the metal men were 
absent. They never came. 

With their electrical 
brains and metal bodies 
came a cold disdain of 
anything that harped of 
the foolish, sentimental 
past that poets were wont 
to call the Golden Age. 

In this group were sev- ^ 
eral of the seven-foot liz- 
ard men of Mars with their big brain cases and darting 
eyes that saw everything. They laughed and passed com- 
ments on the Last Woman. Her face flushed at their cold 
merciless humor. She to them was another animal of 
Earth to be examined and discussed. The Last Woman 
felt sorry for the Venusians with their four-foot ant-like 
bodies. They seldom if ever spoke, but merely looked 
at her. She couldn’t help but feel that they were sorry 
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D ESP IT E its title, this story is not calculated 
to appeal especially to our feminine read- 
ers. For it is a red-blooded story, and a bizarre 
one; yet it deals with events that are well within 
the limits of probability. 

The understanding of how our sex glands 
function, and their effect upon us is fust begin- 
ning to be understood. When we finally do 
understand, certainly a new era will dawn in 
the history of the race. 

Some men already predict that women will 
eventually rule the world, and they will at least 
make the attempt to overthrow masculine domin- 
ation. But suppose they lose, and man holds 
undisputed sway, with but one tvoman left. Will 
men idolize her; will they fight over her like 
wild beasts; or will they enslave her? The an- 
swer that our author gives is much different than 
you will think. This is a distinctly original 
story, and deals with an absorbing idea. 
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for her, that they disapproved of the Earthmen exhibiting 
her as if she were an animal. 

Ah! the Earthmen. The Last Woman hated them. They 
had no sympathy for her. They were gods and she — 
a woman. She represented to them all that they had 
fought and destroyed in the past and so had reached the 
mighty pinnacle of knowledge and power that was theirs 
■ — lords of the solar system. 

As this group approached the railing that separated her 
from the observers she saw that it was a class from the 
University. The Professor in charge 
was Historian Zll. Of all things on 
earth that the Last Woman hated most it 
was this man. He took especial delight 
in recounting each time he brought his 
class to see the anachronism the history 
of the Science Civilization and of her. 
Historian Zll smiled a cold greeting, 
turned and faced his class to begin his 
lecture. 

“It all began back in the so-called 
Twentieth Century,” Historian Zll be- 
gan. “Henry Zeeman, now known as 
Biochemist G4, was attending Columbia 
University in the ancient city of New 
York. You will probably wonder at 
the peculiar nomenclature of the people 
of that time. It was a relic of the Dark 
Ages in which the names denoted occu- 
pations, paternity, and 
sometimes ownership. Zee- 
man was considered pe- 
culiar by the young men 
of his time because of his 
dislike for girls. Pardon 
me, fellow scientists, but 
the word ‘girls’ was used 
to denote adolescent fe- 
males. Whenever Zee- 
man was questioned on 
the subject he admitted 
that he did not necessar- 
ily dislike girls but that 
the time wasted in their 
company could be used to 
much better advantage in 
experiment in the labor- 
atory. He defended this 
point of view vigorously. 

“Now contrary to many 
of the medical men of his 
day Zeeman was not ab- 
^ norntal. He was as much 
alive and healthy as any 
young man of his time. But Zeeman was possessed of a 
driving desire to know. In order to eliminate emotion 
from his life altogether Zeeman experimented with dif- 
ferent chemicals and nearly wrecked his health in doing 
so. Some would repress emotion to a certain extent, as 
the nitrates, but in doing so would affect the nervous sys- 
tem. 

“Zeeman had just about given up hope of achieving his 
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purpose when he ran across an account of the isolation 
of the four sex hormones — we know now that there are 
nine — by several scientists. This was the first ray of hope 
that Zeeman had received. He was then twenty-two years 
old. Two years later he found an account of the chem- 
ical synthesis of these hormones. 

“Zeeman analyzed the problem this way. If emotion 
and the libido were caused by these hormones what would 
be the effect of destroying them in the body as soon as 
formed? Would the secondary sex characteristics be af- 
fected? We know now that the secondary sex character- 
istics were not the result of the hormones then found.” 

“If they had been the result of those four all mankind 
on Earth would be neuter rather than intensely masculine. 
Ha! Ha!” a Martian boomed. “I can imagine a thin- 
chested neuter on the Interplanetary Patrol. Awrrk!” 

<<T THINK that we Earthmen can take care of our- 
selves.” Historian Zll continued as he flexed the 
muscles on his mighty arms and continued in a rippling 
roll of muscle over his chest. “It was in his last year at 
Columbia while working on his research problem for his 
Doctor’s degree that he discovered the compound we call 
the Elixir. As you know the Elixir was a fabled liquid 
that would renew youth. This compound made men into 
gods and in the Council seven thousand years ago it was 
decided that the name Elixir be chosen as a permanent 
name instead of the chemical one used until then. 

“In a concentration of a millionth molarity one drop 
sufficed to break up the four sex hormones during a per- 
iod of six months. The compound acted as a catalyst and 
itself was not used up. The dose was injected directly 
into the blood stream. Success was his at last. The next 
thing to do was to convince the world. Within five years 
over a hundred of Earth’s foremost Scientists were using 
the compound regularly. 

“All the energies that had been turned toward sex and 
the emotional side of life were released for thought and 
work. Every branch of science advanced and the scien- 
tists began to control the money and power resources 
of the Earth. The Moon was explored and its rich min- 
eral deposits worked. Fellow scientists, that was the first 
step toward our Science Civilization.” 

“You mentioned the exploration of your Moon, Histor- 
ian Zll, what type of space vessel was used? No space 
vessels reached Venus until the fortieth century.” The 
shrill voice of a Venusian piped. 

“Well may you ask, Venusian. I have ever noticed that 
you have given very close attention to my lectures and I 
freely predict a glorious future for you. The ancients 
used crude rocket propulsion with molecular energy mo- 
tors. In the Museum you may still see the first vessel 
that reached the Moon. I shall request Physicist S178 
to explain it to you. 

“But I digress. The second step came twenty years 
after the discovery of the compound we call Elixir. Sur- 
geon N3 found a method of forcing nerve cells to heal 
quickly and join one end of a severed cell to the end of 
another severed cell and grow together. Can you realize 
what that meant? Previously men grew old and died. 
Their life work was cut short and someone else had to 
take it up. 

“But with the great advance of antiseptics and surgery 
the discovery of Svrgeon N3 enabled the brain of a great 
Scientist to be placed in the body of another man and he 



could carry on his work. This was done secretly for 
over two hundred years. The Scientists formed a coalition 
and began their plans to rule the world. That was the 
second step.” 

“Did not anyone ever suspect what the Scientists were 
doing?” a Martian asked. 

“Yes, several did. But they mysteriously disappeared. 
An empire cannot be built on the fabled ‘Milk of human 
kindness.’ ” 

“Where did the metal men enter history?” a Venusian 
inquired. 

“That would take us too far off our lecture, but in 
passing I will add that Physicist S245 made the first elec- 
trical brain. The metal men were a great help in the 
war of the sexes. But I am anticipating. From your 
courses in Biology and Heredity you know that in Earth- 
men the determinant of sex is the XX and XY chromo- 
somes in the sperm. The former fertilizing an ovum gives 
a female and the latter a male. After the twenty-seventh 
century. Scientists awoke to the fact that there was not 
room for the normal and subnormal nraen and the con- 
flict between the sexes had reached a point, that women 
were feminizing civilization to such an extent that the 
variability in the male had almost ceased. 

“Since all progress has been due to the variability and 
mutation of the sperm, the race was in danger. The first 
Council of the science empire was called. They decided 
that Woman must go. They based their decision on the 
fact that the female bred truest to type and held the 
primitive characteristics longer than the male and that she 
reverted to the primitive type the quicker. 

“The way was open because Biochemist G67 had syn- 
thesized artificial ova over fifty years before. The plan 
was to use a fixed ovum as a base and let all variability 
lie in the sperm. By selecting the type of sperm desired 
only males could be produced. These fertilized eggs 
could be raised in incubators. There could be no turning 
back. There were two million Scientists and over five 
hundred thousand metal men. Atomic Physicist SQ132 
had developed the heat ray twelve years before. In thirty- 
four days of battle every woman, child, and man other 
than the Scientists died. At last Science had triumphed. 
Thus in the year 2794 A. D. the Science Empire was 
born.” 

“What did A. D. mean?” inquired a Venusian. 

“Pardon me, I had forgotten. A. D. was the abbrevia- 
tion of two words Anno Domini. They referred to the 
supposed birth of one of the gods in one of the primitive 
religions, just which one I am not sure since several 
claimed the Earth-born god as their own.” 

“If all of the women were killed and the inferior men 
were also killed, how did this woman come to be?” in- 
quired a Martian. 

The Professor of History smiled a cold smile. There 
was mirth in it — of a sort. He glanced at the reclining 
figure on the dais and smiled again. 

“This woman ! Why she is an accident. An XX sperm 
slipped by the examination board. After the birth of the 
infant the Scientists decided to let it live and exhibit to 
the varying types of life what primitive man thought most 
desirable.” 

An Explorer Returns 

A RIPPLE of mirth swept the class. The woman flush- 
ed a dull red. Her violet eyes blazed hate at the 
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Historian. The Historian smiled with the cold assurance 
of a great race examining a primitive savage. He knew 
that this was an old story to her. That she had been 
well educated. There was a great deal of cruelty in 
these supermen. Historian Zll took it out on the Last 
Woman. 

The sun was sinking, long black shadows crept across 
the floor. Suddenly an orange beacon blazed far across 
the city. Night was coming and this mighty city was 
preparing to continue its work. Only the Last Woman 
felt Repressed, fhe night suggested death and the Last 
Woman was the only one on that Planet who was fore- 
doomed to die without a single helping hand. Her brain 
would not be transferred. 

The class turned to go. It was almost time for their 
class in Matrix Calculus. A single Martian lingered 
looking at the woman. 

“Anachronism!” he hissed. 

Martians were like that. 

The woman rose wearily from her couch. The robot 
had come for her. The little metal car driven by atomic 
energy awaited. The woman entered and was whisked 
away. The night wind whistled through the deserted 
building. The last rays of the dying sun fell full on a 
statue in one corner of the building. It was a statue of 
Niobe — a relic of ancient Greece. The statue seemed 
to be weeping. Was she weeping for the Last Woman? 
No one could tell. 

« « « 

The patrol ship IPPP56 was returning to earth with 
Explorer X12 who had been wrecked on the asteroid Ceres 
,for six earth months. The Commander V15 was well 
pleased. He had searched for months for the Explorer 
X12. Several months ago a black derelict came hurtling 
through space along his patrol route. On examination 
the derelict had turned out to be the missing explorer’s 
space ship. A great meteor had torn completely through 
the stern wrecking the atomic motors and letting his pre- 
cious atmosphere out into space. 

There was no sign of his crew of Martians. After care- 
fully plotting the course of the derelict it was found 
that it had come from the asteroid belt. So the patrol 
ship had set out in hopes of solving the mystery. Twelve 
days before a flickering violet beam had been observed 
on Ceres. On investigation the lost explorer had been pick- 
ed up. They had lived on the raw products of the giant 
fern vegetation of that planetoid. But this is not a chron- 
icle of the hardships that they had gone through. It 
is sufficient to note that they were rescued. 

Explorer X12 stood before a quartz window looking out 
at the blackness of space. A few stars shone like diamond 
dust on black- velvet. The Commander entered the room 
and touched the explorer on the shoulder. 

“Quite a change from the barren sky of Ceres, eh!” 
he said quietly. “You were very lucky in preserving a 
violet light. You have had an interesting adventure. The 
Scientists of the Council will be interested in your story.” 

The explorer shrank back, his eyes wide open in fear, 
and his face pale. 

“No!” he cried. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I don’t know. You know of course that I ran out of 
Elixir.” 

“What! Man do you realize that your body has be- 



come accustomed to it. What will the result be? Here, 
take a shot now.” 

Sudden fear shook the explorer in a palsy. 

“I tried to. The first injection made me very sick. 
My body won’t stand it. I tell you I won’t. I won’t.” 

The Commander spoke slowly. “Come, you must brace 
up. Without Elixir you will become an atavist. The 
first since the beginning of the empire. The Council will 
condemn you to death. Do you want to become a sav- 
age?” 

The Explorer shuddered. Beads of perspiration broke 
out on his forehead. 

“I can’t now,” he mumbled. 

“Very well, but if you do not come out of this attack of 
protoplasmic insanity 1 will have to report you to the 
Council.” So saying this he turned and left the room. 

The space ship plunged on. 

The Last Woman was before the Council — that body 
of the solar system’s greatest Scientists. Earthmen, Venus- 
ians, Martians, all were represented here. At the head was 
the greatest brain on the planet — Metal Man 89. He was 
the sole representative of that machine civilization. The 
Council was tired of the Last Woman’s attempt to take a 
hand in interplanetary affairs. They had just warned her 
that if she persisted the sentence of death would be passed 
on her. 

Proudly she stood and looked the Council over, but 
it was the look of a hunted beast. They were her superiors 
in every way and she knew it. Slowly she turned and 
passed from the Council Chamber. As she left Ex- 
plorer X12 came in. Both stopped. What was this that 
stirred in the breasts of both. Could it be that for the 
first time in over nineteen thousand years love flamed? 
The explorer sucked in his breath. He was a young 
man and still inhabited the body he was born with. The 
Last Woman smiled and passed on. 

'^HE Council gave the explorer over to the Scientists to 
cure within six months. He was temporarily classed 
as an atavist and a great deal of interest was shown in his 
peculiar case. Why the man had actually developed emo- 
tions. How primeval! 

The Last Woman looked into the long mirror in her 
private rooms that night and smiled. She was a beautiful 
woman from the viewpoint of twenty thousand years ago. 
Well formed with golden hair, violet eyes, cream com- 
plexion and with the grace of a gazelle. Suddenly she 
laughed, for the first time in her life she had an interest in 
life and the world. She was in love. If Psychologist 
M09 had seen her he would have immediately diagnosed 
it that way. Why should I go against his opinion. He 
should know, having delved deep into the nervous re- 
actions of the lower animals and the simians. A light 
footfall fell on her ears. She turned with an exclamation 
for no one was allowed in her rooms. Only the robots 
and they did not count. The explorer stood in the door- 
way and held out his arms. The Last Woman needed no 
second invitation. ' 

“It is death to be found here. You must go at once,” 
the Last Woman whispered hurriedly. 

“It is death anyway. I have gone back to the past. I 
have sjjent the evening in studying the old books in the 
library that described love and life. I love you. I can’t 
help it. What can I do?” The man’s voice was broken 
and his giant frame shook as with an ague. 
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“I thought you were under observation in the Medical 
Ward?” 

“Yes, but I slipped out.” 

A gong rang loudly. The man gave a guilty start and 
started for the door. 

“Look for me tomorrow night.” His last agonized 
whisper floated back and he was gone. 

The next day passed quickly. The Last Woman seemed 
to live in a dream world. But as soon as she opened her 
eyes the spell was broken. A shudder of horror shook 
her frame when she contemplated the gigantic civilization 
she was trying to outwit. Part of the day she was in the 
laboratory of Comparative Anatomy. Here her body was 
contrasted with the females of the simians. Disgust claim- 
ed her as she heard the Professor point out similarities be- 
tween her beautiful form and the shaggy anthropoids. 

Explorer X12 worked feverishly in the great library 
catalog turning card after card, searching, ceasingly 
searching. There was a chance of winning to freedom 
since he had heard that morning of the completed explor- 
ing vessels that were to take off for Alpha Centauri. 
Would he never find it? Ah! Here it was, “Methods of 
Life, Psychology, and Mores of the Primitive Savages in- 
habiting Earth prior to the Scientific Empire.” The refer- 
ence was to the great mass of books, most of which were 
worthless, in the building reserved for the pre-scientific 
period. 

The worst fears of Psychologist M06 were being real- 
ized — the explorer was going primitive. Already a hunt- 
ed look had come into his eyes, his attitude suggested 
stealth, and he trembled as he searched among the millions 
of books that were indexed in the library. Selecting sev- 
eral of the most pertinent books in regard to existence 
in a primitive environment without all the modern appli- 
ances of the Science Civilization, Explorer X12 left the 
building. But what was that? A Man! Only Psycholo- 
gist M06 who shook his head at the unreasoning attitude 
of the explorer. 

A flaming sun sank behind the tall buildings of the 
most wonderful civilization the solar system had ever 
developed. Long purple shadows chased one another along 
the pavement, an orange beacon rose from the southern 
part of the city, while a man slunk furtively toward the 
gigantic building that housed the Last Woman. 

The Last Woman* watched the door in eager expectancy, 
for had not Explorer X12 said that he would return? 
Ah! There were his footsteps. The next moment she 
was in his arms sobbing with relief — for she was just 
a woman although highly civilized. The man was in- 
coherent with joy and whispered rapidly. 

“There is a chance that we can get away. Do you re- 
member the expedition that was to start to Alpha Cen- 
tauri? The cruisers have been completed and all equip- 
ment has been placed aboard. We can slip away in one 
of the cruisers. They are the fastest ships in the solar 
system.” 

^*Where could we go — there is no place in the solar 
system we can hide. Don’t you see that if we escape it is 
a blow at the Science Civilization? There have been no 
mistakes or failures since the beginning nineteen thousand 
years ago. That is why the Earthmen rule. Where could 
we go?” The woman’s attitude suggested dejection. 



•Those who read this manuscript will wonder why the Last 
Woman did not have a number. There was no place in the 
Science Civilization for a woman. She was called simply the 
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“They are going to Alpha Centauri, we will go to Polaris 
many light years away.” 

“We will grow old and die before we get there. We 
cannot renew our bodies or transfer our brains.” And 
the woman began to sob. 

A Desperate Gamble 



' I 'HE man laughed and then explained the relativity of 
time and space. How it would take many years to 
reach Polaris but to the occupants of the car it would 
seem as if it were only a few months. He told how the 
cruiser would approach the velocity of light and how 
their relative lengths and time would be altered. 

A televisor disk clouded and the two whirled in 
fear. A mechanical voice droned. “The completed ex- 
pedition for exploring interstellar space will leave day 
after tomorrow. The latest telephotos will be broadcasted 
at once.” The disk became rose, then shot with whirling 
streamers of red, then abruptly cleared. 

The scene that was presented lay in upper Nuk. Back 
of the foreground could be seen the tall buildings of the 
city. In a little cleared space lay six great cruisers. They 
were not spectacular but efficient and deadly. A little over 
two hundred feet in length, torpedo-shaped, and driven 
by electronic rockets.* 

The voice broke in again. “The vessel is fully pro- 
visioned for a period of ten years and is armed with high- 
powered automatic rifles for reducing cities, with ultra- 
violet and heat rays, the electron guns, besides poison 
gases and high explosive bombs. The crews are picked so 
as to represent all the inhabited planets. It is the hope 
of the Council to extend the sway of the Science Civiliza- 
tion over the galaxy. Within two thousand years the 
Physicists who are investigating the fifth and sixth dimen- 
sions promise a means of propulsion and velocity attain- 
ment greater than the velocity of light.” 

There followed a detailed survey of the interior of the 
cruisers. On all the planets only two followed the tele- 
visor views with fear and trepidation. What luck! The 
controls of the ship were of the standard type used on the 
interplanetary vessels. 

“Have you any weapons?” The Last Woman asked the 
explorer. 

“Only an automatic and a flame pistol. If we can get 
one of those cruisers and get started out of the atmos- 
phere they can never catch us. I’ll be here tomorrow 
night two hours after the orange beacon comes on. Be 
ready.” 

The Last Woman was still fearful. “Won’t they signal 
Mars to stop us? Oh we can’t! We can’t!” 

•Within the atom the laws of thermodynamics do not apply. 
Instead of the conservation of energy one has the con.serya- 
tion of momentum. The propulsive power was complex but 
very efficient. The electrons within the atom were ejected 
with a very high velocity, their wavelength approaching short 
gamma radiation. The atoms were made artificially radio- 
active by altering the nature of space about the nucleus. 

The quantum repulsive factor of the positive charge coming 
into phase with the electron wave caused the ejection. The 
leaving electron with its mass mutiplied 10'‘ times gave a tre- 
mendous shove to the atom which was communicated to the 
vessel. The electron was revolved into hyper-space and its 
vector si^n changed, then back into the present four-dimen- 
sional continuum thus giving a second momentum to the cruiser 
propulsive unit. 

The electrons then became free electrons with a longer wave- 
length having given up a greater part of their energy. The 
loss in mass of the electron and protons furnishing the en- 
ergy. (If this .seems far-fetched, remen'iber that modern 
quantum theory i.s even more so, and the increa.se of mass, 
wavelength of electrons, and proton.s, the radioactivity of mat- 
ter as due to being in phase with the bound electrons, and the 
repulsive force or quantum number are well known today by 
atomic physicists.) 
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But the explorer was reared in a different school. He 
did not forget that he was once a superman. 

“By the time we reach Mars we will be a thin disc 
due to our velocity. They can never locate us. We will 
make it, never fear.” 

“Tomorrow!” breathed the woman. 

Robots labored deep beneath the cities tending great 
machines that steadily turned out the machinery to sup- 
ply the Earth. The expedition’s crew came in from 
Venus and Mars. The Martians laughing and talking, 
taking it all as a rare experience; the Venusians silent 
as ever going about their work efficiently. One of the 
Metal Men was to head the party. Many years would pass 
before they would return to Earth. What would they find 
in the system of Alpha Centauri. The explorer and the 
Last Woman anxiously watched the sun traverse its slow 
path across the sky. Would night never come? 

A T last night fell and the sun set in a sea of crim- 

^ son. The explorer was murmuring prayers that he 
had read in the ancient books. Explorer X12 had indeed 
gone baekward. The atavist’s mind was a blur of con- 
flicting emotions, his intellect clouded, fear struggled with 
hope. Under his tunic he had hidden the powerful auto- 
.natic and two belts of clips besides his flame pistol with 
extra charges. 

If he had been caught with these arms his life would 
have been forfeited, especially since he was supposed to 
be taking treatment for his mental ailment. Lights blazed 
from the pinnacles of towers, the hum of the mighty city 
became a lulling rhythm, official and private sky cars 
flashed and dipped, the night life had begun. Life was 
now concentrated in the great laboratories under arc 
lights that made each corner blaze. There was no rest 
in Nuk. There was activity everywhere and then more 
activity — that is how the Earthman ruled. 

The explorer crept from the steel skyscraper’s emer- 
gency exit and hurried to meet his mate. The Last Woman 
was waiting. There was little that she could take since 
speed was necessary. Explorer X12 entered silently — 
the robots must not be disturbed. 

“We must go. I have worked out a route imderneath 
the city. We will take a tube car from the Central Sta- 
tion to North Ward 8 and then pass through the Dissecting 
Rooms, since they will be deserted at this hour, and then 
it is only a short distance to the cruisers. Only a per- 
functory guard will be kept as they think that no one will 
be interested in the cruisers now. Come!” So saying 
the man picked up the pitifully small bundle of personal 
effects of the Last Woman. 

The automatic elevator carried them silently to the 
eighth level beneath the street. Here wide corridors led 
to other buildings. The walls were lined with pipes and 
conduits, the man carried the flame pistol in his hand, the 
throb, throb of the machines kept the walls gently vibrat- 
ing, hot air swirled around the two, and a feeling of 
power gigantic filled their hearts. Televisor disks whirl- 
ed at interesting corridors. Were they being checked? 
Evidently not for no alarm was given. 

Two more corners to go and then the Central Tube Sta- 
tion. A robot moved ponderously from a branching cor- 
ridor. Its crystal eyes gleamed as it saw the two, but 
before it could give warning the flame pistol shot a violet- 
blue flame that cut the metal body almost in two. They 
went on. A tube car came to their signal and Explorer 



X12 hurriedly pushed the Last Woman in and closed 
the door. 

The car moved off slowly until it entered the tube then 
shot ahead with terrific velocity, then it slowed at the 
station of North Ward 8. Here was the first big test — 
could they enter the corridors leading to the Dissecting 
Laboratories unseen? How they managed it the two never 
understood but at last they were hurrying down the dimly 
lighted way. The explorer whispered. 

“We must pass through this chamber.” Slowly he 
opened the door and apparently seeing no one entered. 
A gigantic Martian far across the long room glanced up 
from a specimen that he was examining, and then in long 
leaps came rushing toward them. The automatic spat 
once, a beady eye became a bloody hole, and the body 
crashed to the floor. They must hurry. A noise, a sug- 
gestion of a sound, they whirled, there in the door stood 
a Venusian with levelled heat ray. 

Defeat! The woman sobbed as overwhelming despair 
swept over her. The Venusian regarded them silently, 
lowered his ray, turned and disappeared. The Venusians 
were sympathetic. 

At last the cruisers lay before them gleaming in the 
starlight. How peaceful everything looked — then a wan- 
dering beam of light outlined them clearly. The city 
awoke with a roar, lights flashed, gongs rang, and guards 
broke from the entrance to the field and ran toward the 
two. The explorer seized the hand of the Last Woman 
and ran toward the lighted opening in the cruiser that lay 
a scant two hundred feet from them. 

A flash struck the ground by them sending up a spout 
of dirt and stones. They were almost there. A red beam 
flashed by the running pair, it struck the polished wall 
of beryllium of the cruiser and glanced harmlessly off 
into space. They reached the portal, lunged through and 
the man had closed the lock. Now came the big test. 
The explorer must get away from the Earth — already 
other ships were being manned and the alarm sent out to 
the Interplanetary Patrol. 

“This way to the controls! We must get there.” Said 
the man as he ran toward the bow of the vessel. The con- 
trol room was reached — but how among the myriad con- 
trols, buttons, and switches could the man find the right 
ones. 

His training as a superman came to his aid. He snapped 
over the main power switch and the gigantic dynamos 
that furnished current for the powerful fields of force 
leaped into activity. They whined like hungry dogs and 
settled to a steady roar. Viciously he jabbed at the grav- 
ity equalizers, turned on two propulsion units — more would 
raise the shell to incandescence in the earth’s heavy at- 
mosphere. 

“Why are you heading north instead of out into 
space?” The Last Woman inquired. 

The man laughed gleefully and said: 

“They will be expecting that and will concentrate the 
Patrol above Nuk. We will fool them.” But he was 
forgetting that he was no longer a superman but a primi- 
tive while they were trying to outwit brains that had 
never been defeated. 

QOON the frozen plains of the north lay beneath them. 

Their velocity was over two thousand miles per hour 
at an altitude of sixty thousand feet. The Aurora hung 
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like a curtain before them; green and red streamers sig- 
nalizing success or defeat. 

On their televisor disks appeared a dozen dots that 
swiftly grew into long ships of the Interplanetary Patrol. 
The Last Woman screamed and the man groaned. A cold 
hard voice spoke from a receiver. 

“Return to Nuk at once. You are surrounded. Fools!” 

The man seemed to go insane and screamed like a wild 
animal. 

“You’ll never take us back!” He pushed the ray con- 
trols madly. Five blinding beams leaped out, two red, 
two violet, and one the ionizing beam of a cathode ray. 
Three ships were caught in this wholly unexpected at- 
tack. For who would dare to defy the Patrol! 

One of the red beams met a vessel head on, it leaped 
into blinding, coruscating incandescence, melted and dis- 
appeared. A violet beam swept over a ship, it continued 
its plunge toward the Earth that lay like a cradle of pro- 
tecting white beneath them. The cathode ray caressed a 
ship and that ship was no more. Those electrons driven 
at almost the speed of light broke down the electrical 
field of the nucleus of the atoms and the whole ship ex- 
ploded as the nucleus disintegrated with violence. 

The explorer shouted in joy — but too soon. A brilliant 
plane of light flashed from the flagship of the Patrol, and 
the captured vessel, neatly cut in two, started on its long 
swift plunge toward the ground. The Earth rocketed to- 
ward them as the man seized the woman in his arms and 
leaped toward the emergency cylinders. Entering he 
hastily slammed the door and cast off — ^but too late — his 
speed was terrific and the cylinder struck the snow field 
and plunged far down into the icy blanket. Oblivion swept 
over the two. The Aurora shimmered and blazed in the 
cold heavens and seemed to chuckle. 

The Council Room was still. The greatest case of in- 
subordination that had ever arisen in the solar system’s 
great civilizations was being tried. The atavist was a 
pathetic broken figure, the Last Woman alone defiant. All 
the evidence had been heard and the Head of the Council, 
Metal Man 89 gave the verdict that will go down into 
History as the policy of the Science Civilization. His 



cold, motionless voice brought shivers to the condemned. 

“Over nineteen thousand years tago we, the Scientists 
of the Earth, decided that for the good of Civilization 
and the progress of the race that there should be only 
one sex — male. Putting all our energies to the task of 
building this Civilization we succeeded beyond our wild- 
est dreams. We rule the solar system and soon will 
rule the galaxy. You represent that influence that for ages 
dragged mankind back to the primeval slime out of 
which he had struggled. * 

“You even dared to light the beacon of Love in a Civil- 
ization that overthrew its reign that had enwrapped the 
world in its coils like the octopus does its prey. Bitterly 
do we regret allowing the Last Woman to live, for it has 
deprived us of a good man — Explorer X12. He could 
have been cured had not the chance to slip backward pre- 
sented itself. Never again shall we allow or give an 
anachronism or an atavist a chance to live. They must 
die even as we the Supreme Council of the solar system 
condemn you to death by the flame.” 

No sound was heard for several seconds as the Metal 
Man ceased speaking. The man was calm now. He raised 
his head and looked long at the tier on tier of gathered 
Intelligences. Did he sigh for his lost position? Rising 
slowly he took the hand of the Last Woman and walked 
slowly by the seated Councilors toward the metal door 
that led into the chamber of flame. Reaching the door he 
turned and looked back. The rays of the sun lit up the 
crystal emblazoned chamber with an ethereal beauty. The 
Last Woman was stunned — she couldn’t believe it yet. 

The two passed through and found themselves in a 
small metal walled room with no exit. Explorer X12 
turned to clasp the woman in his arms — but even as he 
turned the room leaped into brilliant flames. When they 
ceased an instant afterward only two little conical piles 
of ash were all that remained of the Last Woman and 
the Explorer — those who had dared to love. An exhaust 
fan started to whir with a subdued murmur. The two 
piles of ash rose up toward the ceiling, met, coalesced, and 
as one passed through the vent. United at last. 

Outside a Martian laughed. 



THE END. 



THE STRANGEST MEMBERS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

' Jj^'HE moons of Mars, and the planetoid Eros, have always been extremely intriguing objects to 
the astronomer, because they are the smallest objects known to be moving in regular orbits. 
The unique oddities which they manifest — for instance, the inner moon of Mars revolves 
around him nearly three times a day, but is never seen from a great portion of his surface — to- 
gether with the interesting discoveries recently made about Eros, and an even more startling 
conjecture as to the composition of this celestial object, are described in illustrated articles in the 
April issue of 
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The Reign of the Star-Death 

(Continued from Page 1237) 



heavy blow in the middle of his back, and then a hot, 
heavy weight upon his body. His hand found the switchi 
and he threw it over. 

Hands were clutching at his throat. He caught a glimpse 
of a snarling black face, its nose and lips hideously rot- 
ted, its eyes dull and red. A great weight was upon his> 
body. His last conscious impression was one of amaze- 
ment that he should be so attacked — that these people 
should be so murderous .... 

Then came a great, crushing roar — a sickening shock — 
and blackness. 

Consciousness returned to Jules in the form of an 
uneasiness in his mind. He had a sense of obligation. 
He knew that there was something he must do. This 
conviction forced him out of the blackness which had 
enveloped him. 

He opened his eyes, and struggled to sit up. Around 
him, all was quiet; nothing moved. Where before there 
had been a pandemohium of shouts and cries — now there 
was not a sound. All sound and movement in the world 
had ceased. The distant firing, the booming of artillery, 
was gone. A great silence was over everything. 

Jules’ whole body ached. He felt he could not move, 
and yet he knew he must. 

Slowly, laboriously he drew from an inner pocket a 
square, flat box. Opening it, he drew out a thin, square 
plate, which shone in the darkness with a green, phos- 
phorescent gleam. Among the mass of tumbled forms 
around him, he searched for a face that he remembered — 
a face that was black and partly rotted away. He found 
it; and held his dully shining plate close up against it. 

For a* long time he sat there watching the plate, but 
there was no change in the soft gleam of its surface; and 
slowly, a light of triumph came into his eyes. 

He struggled to his feet. Stumbling he crossed the lawn, 
and entered the silent house. He fought his way among 
the mass of tumbled bodies there — and found a telephone. 
He held the receiver to his ear. It seemed to him that he 
waited an hour. Occasionally he moved the hook up and 
down. At last there came an apswer. 

“Operator . . . ?” His head was whirling madly. He 
had to struggle to make his voice obey. 

“ . . . Call Headquarters in New York . . . Pangborn — 
Jay Pangborn. Give him this message . . . Tell him — ” 
here Jules swayed, and almost fell — “Tell him that Her- 
bert Jules says ... the rays are dead!” 

Jules’ knees collapsed. Still holding the telephone, 
he fell; and the blackness enveloped him again. 

“I don’t suppose anybody ever knocked so many people 
cold at one time before; and I hope they never do 
again!” 

The speaker was Dan Hogan. Herbert Jules smiled 
wryly, but said nothing. 

“It was just the thing, though,” laughed Jay Pang- 
born. “If ever people needed to be knocked unconscious, 
that was the time!” 

'^HE three men were seated comfortably on the broad 
porch of Jules’ home. It was a beautiful afternoon. 



The little ripples on the Sound flashed silver in the sun- 
light. In the middle of the lawn the great spheres of the 
generator still rested on their pedestals, where a week 
before they had launched their terrific charge. 

“You ought to leave that thing there, as a sort* of mon- 
ument,” said Pangborn. “It certainly did its work 
well! . . . 

“I remember,” he went on, “I was just signing an order 
to send up more bombing planes; when, all of a sudden, 
everything went dark. Just like that! . . . The next thing 
I knew, a fellow was shaking me and giving me your phone 
message ... I never knew a battle to end so suddenly. — 
Or an epidemic! We’ve been on the watch, now, for a 
week; and you were right — the rays are gone; there’s no 
sign of them spreading anywhere ...” 

“It has been a wonderful experience,” Pangborn con- 
tinued, “to be around Long Island this week. Everybody 
so happy! They don’t seem to care what has happened. 
It’s just that this awful fear is off their backs. They go 
around the streets singing and yelling; every day is just 
one long celebration . . . And the doctors are making good 
headway, too. The ray cases stopped just where they 
were. Some were too far gone. Some of them will be 
paralyzed for life. But the great majority are as good 
as ever — minus a little skin.” 

A car drew up before the house, and a man descended. 

“Oh Lord!” said Dan Hogan suddenly. 

It was Peyton Matthews. He mounted the steps; nod- 
ded to Pangborn and Hogan; and walked straight up to 
Jules. His dark face was flushed, and he looked nervous. 

Herbert Jules rose courteously to meet his visitor. Now 
his bearing was confident, his gaze direct. The lines of 
worry had gone from his face. Again he was the calm, 
self-reliant, and immaculate scientist who, weeks before, 
had been called upon to settle a small point in a Coroner’s 
inquest. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Matthews,” he said pleasantly. 

“Dr. Jules,” said Matthews, speaking rapidly as if re- 
citing from memory, “I’ve been rotten to you, and I know 
it. I’ve hindered you in every way I could, and I’m sor- 
ry. I’ve been an idiot ...” 

He held out his hand. “I don’t deserve it; but I hope 
you’ll forgive me ...” 

Jules took his hand. “Of course!” he said quickly, 
smiling. “But, really it is unnecessary. You were doing 
your duty.” 

“Since you are so kind as to put it that way,” said Mat- 
thews, “I am glad to say that I have a more pleasant 
duty to perform now. I have just received word from the 
Governor ordering your complete and unconditional re- 
lease in the O’Brien case.” 

Herbert Jules bowed his head. “Thank you!” he said 
softly. 

Dan Hogan chuckled. 

“Sensible of the Governor,” he said, speaking as if to 
himself; “Try to put Jules in jail now, and you’ll have 
another war on your hands ...” 

“You’re right, Hogan,” said Jay Pangborn with con- 
viction. “It couldn’t be done!” 



THE END. 
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A lightning storm was building up outside the power-house, and terrific, reverber- 
ating thunder roared through this miniature world. 
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THE ELECTRONIC SIEGE 

By the author of “The Derelicts of Ganymede” 




jHE dock guard looked sourly down the long, bare 
customs landing. A stream of famous scientists 
had been coming aboard the space liner Vega all 
afternoon. They were the greatest scientists of Earth and 
Venus, taking passage on the chartered liner to Mars for 
the Interplanetary Society for the Advancement of Science 
Meeting for 2374, held once each Earth year. Pale faces 
identified the Venusian colonist-scientists, and the lightly 
tanned Earth scientists, but the figure coming toward the 
guard now was obviously neither. 

He was a short man, perhaps five feet seven, but he 
seemed shorter because of the amazing girth he display- 
ed. He must have weighed easily two hundred and sev- 
enty-five pounds, his round body mounted on chunky, 
blocky legs was topped by a neck so 
thick it was almost missing. He was 
equipped with a pair of stubby arms on 
the general plan of the legs. He wad- 
dled up on his blocky legs in a most 
amazing manner, puffing and blowing 
as ludicrously as an old steam engine 
of four centuries ago. 

But more amazing than his own per- 
son was the moving rainbow he repre- 
sented. Pale green, silken trousers, a 
deep red shirt, lavender suspenders, and 
a deep green sash matching his shoes 
completed his costume. No ancient 
oriental potentate, even Solomon in all 
his glory, was not arrayed such as this. 

“Must be color-blind to like that,” 
grunted the guard. Then he stared. Be- 
hind the man, following on a series of 
little self-propelled por 
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ter trucks, faithfully fol- 
lowing the lead-set in the 
tat man’s hand, was a 
pile of luggage as even 
this space liner guard sel- 
dom saw. 

The weighty individual 
was grunting something 
to himself as he waddled 
hastily along, a curious 
expression of indignation, 
worry and annoyance in- 
termingled on his puffy- 
cheeked face. 

“Stupidity — rank stu- 
pidity of these public of- 
ficials,” he muttered. 

“Stupidity and red-tape. 

Will they never realize 

that it is business that supports them — yes and science 
too! Refusing Earth’s greatest business man passage! 

“More officialdom! Pass?” he barked at the dock- 
guard. “Yes, I’ve got a pass, and the very devil of a time 
I had getting it from that idiot. Commander Morrison. 
Interplanetary Lane Patrol Commander he is — and doesn’t 
recognize the rights of business above science! Yes — 



Ezra Markham is right. You ought to recognize me— 
my pictures appear over the visonews frequently enough 
— and you’re a passport guard!” 

The grumbling multi-billionaire went toiling up the 
inclined gangway, the luggage trucks trailing behind like 
so many pet dogs. 

“Stei^ard!” he roared as he stepped off the gangplank. 

A steward appeared immediately, dressed in his neat 
white uniform. He was soon followed by others, rush- 
ing to Ae scene of the emergency the roar seemed to in- 
dicate. 

“My suite!” demanded Markham, turning over the lead- 
set and his pass to the handiest one. The startled steward 
accepted them dumbly, looked down at them, then seemed 
to remember his duties. 

“Yes sir — right this way.” 

“What — this tiny cubbyhole my 
room? My closet you mean! Here — 
show me a suite. Taken? Who — ■ 
scientists I suppose, scientists that never 
had brains enough to make a nickel for 
themselves. Come along — Ah — this will 
do. Who’s in here? Edgar A. Free- 
man — he’s on my engineering staff, I 
believe. Well — move out his bags and 
put my cases in. I’m going to the 
lounge.” 

The white-coated steward looked in 
blank surprise at the expansive back of 
the retreating Mr. Ezra Markham, 
scratched his head in puzzlement, and 
went to look up Dr. Edgar A. Freeman, 
inventor of half a dozen devices which 
had made space naviga- 



CAMPBELL’S humorous story, “The 
Derelicts of Ganymede,” was a huge sue- 
He shows now that he can do more ser- 
ious work, with just as much skill and power 
as the humorous efforts. This story has many 
unusual aspects: it has strange adventures on 
another world, and a scientific theme that is 
audacious and yet convincing. There is a mystery 
to be settled on an inhabited asteroid: strange 
kidnapings and disappearances in space; a col- 
ony of scientific experimenters who defy the 
rest of humanity. 

That is the background of this unusual story, 
which shows vividly some of the queer tricks 
that nature might play to upset the best laid 
plans of mice and men. 
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tion possible on a large 
scale. 

Mr. Ezra Markham 
seated himself in the larg- 
est chair in the main 
lounge (the only one 
that would eomfortably 
contain his bulk) and be- 
gan a very expensive ci- 
gar, made of the finest 
imported Venusian to- 
bacco. 

He then spent the next 
half hour assuring dis- 
tracted stewards that the 
rigid “No Smoking” rules 
didn’t apply to Mr. Ezra 
Markham in the least de- 
gree, and in filling the 
carefully filtered air of the space ship with a variety of 
noxious odors. 

Presently they took off. The slim, graceful ship rose 
smoothly into the atmosphere, angling slightly up, then 
driving forward as the gentle hum of mighty Farrel 
Atomics poured their millions of horsepower into the 
McKinley space-drive discs. 
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■\^ARKHAM looked at his jewel-studded wrist watch 
and grumbled. They were a few minutes late on the 
take-off. One of the stewards remarked (under his breath) 
that that watch must have been made so thick that more 
jewels might be crowded on, 

Shortly after their take-off, a slim, powerfully built 
man in the white and blue dress uniform of the Inter- 
planetary Lane Patrol came over to Mr. Markham and 
very definitely pointed out that “No Smoking” meant a 
complete absence of smoking, whether it be smoke hal- 
lowed by the said Mr. Markham, or the second apprentice 
oiler’s assistant. 

Mr. Markham put out the stub of his cigar. “I thought,” 
said he testily, “that you men had ships of your own to 
go in. Since when have Lane Patrolmen been riding pas- 
senger liners?” 

The Lane Patrolman, not unnaturally proud of the repu- 
tation of the Service, replied a bit hotly. “This is a 
special occasion, as you should know, Mr. Markham. 
Two years ago a group of scientists calling themselves the 
Eugenics Research Colony set up an experimental colony 
on some undiscovered planetoid and have been experi- 
menting on human genetics with captured subjects. Such 
fine men and women as are aboard this liner would be 
an obvious prize capture for them, and we are guarding 
it heavily.” 

“Humpf. And why has it been going on two years, may 
I ask?” retorted the disgruntled plutocrat. 

“Because there are more than five thousand known 
asteroids that might house that colony, and because their 
ships have a weapon we have not been able to duplicate 
— the protolectric gun,” replied the officer, turning smart- 
ly and walking away. Markham chuckled. The Lane 
Patrolman had retired in poor order. 

The E. R. C. was a sore spot on the Lane Patrol’s other- 
wise spotless record. Thanks to a mechanism capable of 
projecting twin beams of highly dangerous electrons and 
protons from a “gun”, their ships had beaten off patrol 
cruisers time and again. Secret service men of the Patrol 
had indeed been able to get into the “Colony” — only to 
become unwilling subjects to this experiment with human 
lives. Picked men all, these men of the service, and de- 
sirable material for the Research men. Four men so far 
had been released after six months’ imprisonment of the 
most heartily detested nature to return with a tale of ab- 
solute failure. 

Markham rose, and walked back to the aft-walk, a nar- 
row corridor lined on one side with the heavy armour 
plate of the innner hull, and on the other by six-inch, 
metal-ribbed unbreakable glass. Here, where only the 
dimmest lights glowed, the stars and planets shone with 
the cold, unwinking glory of space, and the sun of space 
poured down its bluish light in blinding glory. 

Behind them now the greater and lesser globes of Earth 
and Moon were circling in slow majesty, yet from this 
million mile distance they seemed, and the whole solar 
system seemed, more as some marvelously ingenious 
planetarium where unseen supports and unseen wheels 
drove these visible models of worlds. It seemed impos- 
sible they could be real, that Earth with its billions and 
Moon with its millions of inhabitants were real worlds. 

Silently the stocky man watched out into the night. 
Dimly his eyes made out the dark, torpedb shape of an- 
other ship, a Lane Cruiser, some fifty miles astern, and 
another off to the side. Fifty-man cruisers each one. 



equipped with the latest devices of offense and defense — 
but would they be able to drive off the E.R.C. ships? 

The dim figure started as he observed the slow blotting 
out of stars in the Milky Way. Another ship! 

Simultaneously there came the soft hum of an alarm 
signal from within the ship. A moment later the swift 
tramp of steps, and then a start — a surge of power, and 
the acceleration that had been held at a comfortable 32 
feet per second. Earth normal, was drawn swiftly up to 
three normal, the highest acceleration a passenger ship 
could safely stand. 

The stocky man, now under a weight of fully eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds, should by all rights have 
lain down at once. Instead his frame seemed to stiffen, 
the outlines of his body subtly changed, and he glanced 
along the deserted companion-way hurriedly assuring him- 
self no other was in sight. Then — instead of the infinitely 
laborious crawl to be expected under nearly half a ton 
of weight, he walked easily with firm, lithe strides to a 
sheltered nook behind a great beam. He waited there 
quietly on his feet! Now there was an amused smile on 
his face, and the puffiness seemed somehow gone, more an 
appearance of swelling prevailed. His grey eyes seemed 
flashing with interest, his shoulders had lost their slough, 
and had come back squarely. 

' I 'HE Patrol cruisers were dropping swiftly astern, turn- 
ing to meet the rapidly approaching sphere ship that 
was swimming nearer in space. It was maneuvering that 
the line of the enemy’s approach would not bring him 
directly between them. 

Faint halos began to form about the cruisers, and now 
about the passenger liner. They were the faint halos of 
magnetic and induction screens that would stop any shell, 
or any induction ray before it reached the ship. But un- 
fortunately not the twin beams! 

Eyes alert, the man watched the sphere come sharply 
near the two cruisers — a sudden flash, and it was bathed in 
flaring, shimmering light, warring energy as its powerful 
screen battled the rays of the Patrol ships. 

Two streams of nearly invisible fire reached out in 
lines as straight as a linear equation toward the two Patrol 
cruisers. Each was in reality a twin beam, and each was 
potentially deadly. They snapped out in absolute lines 
— till they hit the magnetic fields about the patrol ships, 
then they bent sharply as their electric charges were de- 
flected by the field. Presently they moved swiftly, shifting 
till the deflection of the field no longer carried them past 
the ships. Then — a single flash of livid flame, a bursting 
puff of enveloping fire — and one Patrol ship was punc- 
tured, its atmosphere glowing brilliantly under the terri- 
fic electronic bombardment. 

The Patrol ship, perforce, veered off and soon the sec- 
ond ship came in for a like dose. Again — again they were 
driven off. It was obvious that the sphere ship did not 
want to destroy them, merely to cripple them. 

Finally each beam split in two, and they wavered and 
waved weirdly as the ships strove valiantly with their 
magnetic fields, attempting to divert them sufficiently. 
Meanwhile a constant terrific bombardment of induction 
rays was driving at the sphere, its screen flaring vividly. 

The two separate beams found their mark, the Patrol 
ship seemed to glow all over its surface, and instantly 
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every ray, every screen went dead. A moment later, the 
second Patrol ship went dead. 

The stocky man cursed softly. He turned, and as the 
ship lurched slightly to a still greater acceleration, nearly 
three and a half gravities, in its hopeless attempt to flee, 
he ran lightly down the companionway, slowing to a 
walk as he reached the bulkhead door. Then his body 
seemed to slump, once more his powerful shoulders sag- 
ged, and he crawled heavily into the lounge. The other 
passengers were struggling on hands and knees, or flat 
on their stomachs, slowly moving along. Finally he fell 
forward and lay motionless. 

■ Through a great, curving port he could still see the 
sphere climbing up behind them, rapidly overhauling 
them. Suddenly two beams of fire were reaching out for 
their ship — two great beams that bent sharply as they 
struck the Vega’s magnetic meteor-shield. Careful manip- 
ulation — and Ezra Markham started violently, his muscles 
contracting, while every sharp bit of metal in the room 
gave off fans of blue electric fire. 

At that same instant every man on the ship fell sense- 
less under the powerful shock transmitted to them. Like 
the Patrol cruisers, the lifeless, defenseless ship careened 
on through space, her acceleration dropping immediately 
to Earth normal as automatic machines took up the un- 
conscious pilot’s duties. 

A dozen men in silver-grey uniforms were standing about 
the room when Markham regained consciousness. One of 
them was bending over him, peering with surprised in- 
terest at his magnificent display of coal-tar dyes. 

“Who,” demanded the E.R.C. man with interest, “are 
you?” 

“Ezra Markham,” answered the prostrate man sitting up, 
“Who are you?” 

The lean, tanned face split in a grin. “Tod Morley, not 
that it makes any difference. And so you’re Ezra Mark- 
ham. Well, well. From the looks of you I should say 
your type wasn’t wanted on our colony. But — it is an ex- 
periment for the benefit of the human race, and we feel 
sure that a man as you would want to contribute to its 
success— say a million or two. In the meantime — just 
move over to that corner.” A ray pistol in his hand swung 
on Markham, and the twin rays leaped out. The animate 
rainbow gave a yell of surprise and pain, and scrambled 
to his feet with an activity surprising in one so stout. 
With the inducement of the pistol he was herded hurriedly 
to the indicated corner. 

CHAPTER II 

An Artificial World 

TN fhe center of the lounge all the scentists were grouped 
-*■ with the captured crew and the I. L. Patrolmen, help- 
lessly hedged in by a barrier of brightly luminous blue- 
green rays. Professional looking men in simple uniforms 
were going among them, pointing out one here or there, 
who was immediately singled out and put in a second, 
smaller group. Now Markham was marched up, and 
the entire group efficiently escorted to the communication 
lock, where a long, flexible tube between the ships per- 
mitted them to go from the passenger liner to the space 
ship without space suits. Twice prisoners rebelled, to be 



instantly and efficiently paralyzed with a beam from a 
pistol. In a few seconds the rebellious ones regained con- 
sciousness and were able to go on. 

The rest of the trip they enjoyed from several small 
ports. The entire group was penned in a small prison locker 
with a few guards to watch them. After some six hours of 
travel, during which the space liner had been left help- 
lessly behind, and the two Patrol cruisers lost in the black- 
ness of space, one of the men in charge came down and 
gave them a brief lecture on the experiment in which they 
were soon to take an unwilling part. 

It was nearly twenty-four hours later that they finally 
approached their destination, a tiny, five-mile world of 
solid metal, a part of the nickel-steel core of some long 
vanished planet. Its surface turned swiftly beneath them, 
flashing around in moments as they watched, a surface 
made up of great crags and clefts of metal, broken, barren 
masses of metal. 

“Lord — it would be impossible to establish a city on 
the surface of that top!” exclaimed one of the Patrolmen. 
“The centrifugal spin there would throw anything off into 
space.” 

“How about the inside of it then?” asked one of the 
guards, smiling at him. 

“Inside? Is it inside?” asked Markham in alarmed 
surprise. “Is it always dark?” 

The guard laughed and pointed toward a huge cliff 
of solid metal. “See that — now it’s turned by — but that’s 
where we go in. Even from here, what with that fast rota- 
tion, you can’t see the entrance. See — the ship’s going 
into an orbit about it, picking up to landing speed, trying 
to move at the same speed as the ground. When the col- 
ony was established, the whole interior was carved out 
with atomic burners — burned the stuff out into gas, and 
let it escape. The shell’s about half a mile thick. Inside, 
the centrifugal force gives an acceleration just equal to one 
earth gravity, we’re up to speed, and you can see we have 
about an earth-weight away from it now. And an arti- 
ficial sun gives plenty of light.” 

Indeed, as he spoke, they saw the planetoid consistently 
above them, and now spinning very, very slowly while the 
heavens gyrated swiftly about. The sun was flashing in 
and out of the windows in Bewildering streaks of light. 

Before them the great metal cliff loomed suddenly. 
Then they saw a huge black gulf under the glare of the 
spotlights that lighted it during the momentary “nights” 
of this spinning world. 

I Into the great tunnel they sank, and the moment they 
were within it all sense of spin, of rotation, ceased in- 
stantly. It seemed they were following some vast tunnel 
on Earth, where smooth walls of shining metal reflected 
their spotlights from crystalline metal surfaces. 

Far ahead the light was swallowed in blackness. The 
ship shot straight on, till gradually a curving wall that 
bent upward appeared, and around the bend the ship 
sailed. Then a short upward channel and another long 
level stretch. Light here now, and the spotlights blinked 
out. The walls were strung with long, thin daylight gas- 
glow tubes, and far ahead a ring of such tubes surrounded 
a gigantic metal door, a huge thing that plugged all the 
great tube. 

As they approached, it swung open its sections, lay 
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back along the channel, and closed behind them as the 
ship came to a halt. Ahead was a similar metal door, 
and now as the rear door shut there was a terrific shriek- 
ing roar as air pounded into the lock, the inner door was 
opening. Now the tube ahead was ablaze with lights, a 
short horizontal stretch, then an abrupt rise of several 
hundred feet — and they had entered their weird artificial 
world. 

In ai.iazed wonder the captives stared out of their ports. 
Outside the metal ground curved gradually up and away 
till it arched in a mighty curve far above their heads. 
The metal here was smooth, obviously fused that the 
world might be air-tight, free of cracks. Plants, grass, a 
few trees grew about them, and even above them. And 
yet there was no more sense of motion here than on 
Earth, though this world spun far faster. 

Directly “above” them was the sun. A huge sphere it 
was, glowing with the brilliant daylight gas-glow, and 
beside it was a second great sphere, but glowing with the 
weird blue-green of mercury vapor. 

The rays from this sun were rich in ultra-violet, and 
they were warming, supplying heat and light to this inner 
world as does our own sun to the earth. 

S treets — metal pavements on which ran swift, stream- 
lined cars equipped with rubber tires. Planes were 
unknown here, unmanageable in the tricky air currents 
and the tricky acceleration effects of centrifugal force. 
Off to the left of the tunnel entrance was a low, squat 
building built, as all these buildings of this world, of 
solid nickel-steel, high grade armour plate. The world 
itself was a gigantic lump of armour plate. 

“Power-house,” grunted the patrolman. Its aerials, 
beam projectors and leads told in an instant what its pur- 
pose was. Even now a faint, nearly invisible beam could 
be seen reaching up through the atmosphere to the arti- 
ficial sun. 

Off to the right, half a mile away, lay a group of build- 
ings; and now the captives were driven toward them. A 
pair of guards were given the special duty of escorting 
Mr. Markham to his private room. He was not to be used 
in the experiments, but held for ransom, and as such was 
lead to the tower rooms, instead of the regular “quarters” 
as were the others. 

Half an hour later Mr. Ezra Markham was complain- 
ing volubly. He had been put in a room, a bare metal 
room, containing only a table, a chair and a bed. 

Could he have a pillow-case? He never could sleep 
without a pillow-case, he had grown so accustomed to 
one, and it should be silk. And a rug? The metal floor 
was so cold on his feet. And hot water to shave with? 
And did they turn out the sun at night? When was night? 

The guard on his floor brought the pillow-case, soon 
discovered his mistake, and ceased to bring other things. 
The fat and worried Mr. Markham had an insatiable de- 
sire for comfort, and had complained bitterly at the 
tough, linen pillow-slip. 

The guard, in self defense, assured him there was a 
night, that it was two hours distant, it lasted twelve hours, 
and that the stars could not be seen through half a mile 
of metal. But, he added, the room lights of the buildings 
across the world looked like stars. 

Then, quite fatigued, he retired permanently to the 
guard on the floor below, out of range of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s querulous voice. 



True to the promise, night closed in with the extin- 
guishing of the “artificial sun.” 

Mr. Markham had spent the evening gazing out of his 
narrow, barred window. He was about fifty feet above 
the ground, and directly beneath his window was a rose 
bed, growing in imported soil. Beyond that was a path, 
and then a broad, soft lawn which stretched out some dis- 
tance to join finally with the sweeping metal ground of 
this world. 

As the great spheres sputtered into darkness, a slow, 
firm smile spread across the man’s face. Hfe turned from 
the window. Now again those wide shoulders were firmly 
back. His head rested squarely on the short, powerful 
neck held boldly erect, an air of ease and enormous agil- 
ity in his walk. A lightness, almost restraint was in his 
step. 

His hands were working at his face, and in moments 
bits of wax were taken from his mouth. He worked 
swiftly at the washstand a moment removing the last 
traces of the bothersome face coloring, to reveal a lean, 
tanned face, almost black from the constant exposure to 
the unshielded sun of space. Next, cumbersome, heavy 
shoes were removed and the flapping, gaudy clothes. 
Finally he stood clothed only in a dark, elastic suit, a 
pair of soft-soled rubber shoes and the dark-green sash 
and the lavender suspenders, as well as the wrist-watch. 

But now with the floppy garments removed any modern 
man would have recognized his type instantly. The heavy, 
blocky legs; the short, squat body, tremendously broad 
of shoulder and deep of chest; the rather long, powerful 
arms were all typical of the Jovian colonist, Humans 
who had spent their lives on that huge, heavy planet de- 
veloped just such blocky legs and heavy arms — and, more, 
the tremendous speed of motion and agility the burden- 
some gravity necessitated. Since Jupiter’s gravity was 
two and a half times Earth’s, it was now plain why the 
acceleration of the ship had not bothered him — scarcely 
more than polar gravity of Jupiter! 

His grey eyes were alight with amusement as he thought 
of the guard his volubility had driven below. Now Don- 
ald Barclay, crack lieutenant of the Interplanetary Lane 
Patrol was safely barred in a room fifty feet above the 
metal ground in a solid metal building. 

Ready now, he strode lightly to the window, and set- 
tled his hands firmly on two of the inch-thick steel bars 
set in sockets, that barred his window. Silently he began 
to strain, and great muscle sheaths stood out across his 
back and shoulders. One bar began to bend in, and the 
other out, and finally he lifted the two bars from their 
sockets. A moment later he had two more. 

T_TE lay the bars neatly on his bed, and stepped to the 
window. He stepped across the sill, lowered him- 
self to arm’s length outside, then jumped out as far as 
he could as he let go. 

Now the fifty-foot fall would be fairly certain death 
to most humans. But to a trained Jovian it meant merely 
a thorough shaking up. Barclay landed heavily but cor- 
rectly, and in a moment he was on his feet once more, 
running across the lawn in long, light strides. 

But a guard had heard the heavy thump of his landing, 
and come out to investigate. And despite the dim light 
from buildings, he saw the shadowy figure running across 
the lawn and fired at it. The twin fires of his beams im- 
mediately revealed him more clearly. A second flash — 
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the man stumbled — then was suddenly leaping in wild, 
bouncing flight. The guard stood dumbfounded as he 
saw the man jump about like a rubber ball — twenty 
feet into the air — thirty feet in a long leap so swift he 
could not possibly track it with his beams. The beams 
were working once more — and the man was running to- 
ward him! Now his beam must sweep wider on each of 
those insanely incredible bounces — 

Other guards were coming at his shout — a half dozen 
of them — and in that instant the shadowy figure was 
gone! 

The others gathered excitedly about him — where — how 
— what? 

None of them even saw the shadow bounce out of a 
deeper shadow of a rose-bush. He was just suddenly 
among them, landing in their midst, apparently falling 
from the other side of the tiny world. And from some 
other world he was indeed! Half a dozen places at once, 
bouncing among them, staying among them so they could 
not beam him, handling the men like children, till in ten 
seconds they lay stretched out on the metal path and the 
lawn. 

Then Barclay stooped over them an instant, straight- 
ened — and was away. But now he. carried four of those 
ray pistols stuck in the deep green sash. 

More guards were coming, but they ran to the crum- 
pled bodies. While they strove vainly to wake the men 
the Jovian had put out, Barclay disappeared in the dim- 
ness. 

But the alarm was out before he had made half the 
distance to the power-house — his goal. Would he reach 
it to hide nearby before the guard there could establish 
their cordon? 

Above the soft thud of his leaping feet he could hear 
the cries of excited men. Lights were beginning to flash 
on here and there about the ground of the power-house, 
shadowy men were running about. 

The power-house loomed low, squat before him, a 
crouching mass against the surrounding darkness. The 
tiny slits of the windows here and there showed bright 
streaks, save where the thirty-foot wall about the build- 
ings masked its lower half. The building was enormous 
— the power plant of a world of science! 

Suddenly there was a warning sputter of light about 
him, like some diffused lightning — the great artificial sun 
was waking to life as cold tubes were warmed by rapidly 
warming generators. 

Two — one — he was beside the ten-foot thick wall of 
solid metal that surrounded the power-house. He tensed 
his muscles, walked back a way limbering once more, then 
— up-up-up he sailed, his powerful arms outstretched. 
With a sigh of relief he grasped the edge of the wall and 
snapped his body over, dropping on the other side to a 
tree-spotted lawn. Almost simultaneously with his soft 
landing the great artificial sun came into dim, flickering 
life. Shouting, calling men were racing across the lawn 
toward their posts, looking here and there hurriedly — 
for none would suspect the runaway could have reached 
this wall and crossed so quickly. 

Darting across the lawn, taking advantage of every bit 
of cover and blessing that winking, sputtering cold light, 
Don made for the power-house wall. 

Then — ^he was there. His plan was made already. He 
had seen the enormous steel grille-work door, protected 
by heavy protolectric guns and knew he would never be 



able to enter there. He leaped — his fingers caught in a 
window-frame twenty feet above him. Then his powerful 
arms snapped him up against the light. Earth gravity to 
the next window-slit. Like some weird fly he went up the 
wall in jumps and spurts. Just shy of the low parapet 
wall of the roof he listened for a moment. To his ears 
came mingled, muffled cries — the calls of guards below, 
the stamp of feet, the dull whirr and hum of huge Parrel 
atomic generators within the power-house’s ten-foot metal 
walls. 

But from the roof — no sound. In an instant he was 
over, and hidden from the rapidly strengthening light of 
the artificial sun. He started as a muffled, rapidly in- 
creasing thump sounded behind him. A snap, a creak, 
and a trap-door in the roof opened. Barclay dived sud- 
denly for one of the tiny booths at the side of the broad 
roof. Inside he found the controls of one of the high- 
power protolectric defense guns. 

An instant’s observation confirmed his belief — these 
guns were supplied by the great generators in the power- 
house itself. 

“Clever,” he muttered, “if they are captured, they can’t 
be turned against the plant, and nothing smaller could 
phase these walls.” 

CHAPTER III 
In Control 

T_TE turned now, and saw a score of men on the roof, 

•^•rapidly heading for the different booths, armoured 
like his with four-foot steel walls. He drew two of the 
protolectric pistols, adjusted them quickly for minimum 
power, and swept their brilliant beams quickly over the 
men. One after another suddenly jerked to rigidity, then 
slumped helplessly paralyzed. Before the first had reached 
the ground, the last was falling. 

Barclay turned now to the powerful gun he had cap- 
tured, and quickly spun it on the ship that had brought 
them — ^the only machine on this world powerful enough 
to break open the power-house. 

Two enormous brilliant pipes of blue-green fire leaped 
out and spattered against the ship. Instantly it was 
wreathed with an aura of shooting flame from the waste 
energy of the beams. The four-foot armour of the ship 
was glowing white-hot in a fraction of a second. In a 
second it was bellying out in gusts of flaming gas; in five 
seconds a great hole was gaping in the ship’s wall, and 
already the beams were at work on the great generators 
of the ship. 

Taken by surprise, no effective defense was made till the 
last moment. Then two great beams shot from the ship, 
still spread as they had been to disable the Vega, and they 
struck the power-house wall. Instantly, as Barclay saw 
them swing toward him, he released the controls he had 
held, leaped to the middle of his tiny booth and stood on 
his toes. As he had expected there came the flaring cor- 
ona about every sharp point of metal, the numbing, ting- 
ling shock as the current raced through the great build- 
ing as it had raced through the great passenger liner — 
and every man in that building was helpless! Paralyzed 
as the passengers and crew of the Vega had been. 

But Barclay had been as far as possible from any metal 
object. His feet were encased in heavy rubber shoes. 
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and his contact had been so poor that in the instant the 
ship’s beams operated before, his own locked controls 
had driven their beam through the ship’s generators, de- 
stroying them and extinguishing the rays. Yet he had 
not fallen. 

For a moment he was numb, his muscles responded 
poorly, and his motions were jerky. But then he was 
himself again, and in a moment snapped that beam off. 
The ship was helpless. 

He turned, stooped low, and ran along the parapet 
wall till he could dive across the intervening space to the 
trap. In it he went, diving down before any beams could 
reach him. 

He caught a handrail, gripped and steadied himself, and 
came down the stairway in great leaps. Around him was 
the shrill whine of huge atomic generators, the dull hum 
of transformers, the whistle of converters, and the steady 
thunk-thunk-thunk of the huge air-purifiers that supplied 
this world with air. Before him, massed around the 
room’s high walls, were the great switchboards, a maze of 
hopelessly confused signs, meters, wiring and giant switch- 
es. 

One he spotted directly before him, inch-high letters 
cried out their message of emergency. “Gates.” 

“Ah — ,” Barclay grinned. “How helpful.” He pulled 
the switch below the sign. Instantly there was a shrill, 
rising hum of powerful motors throughout the building. 
A moment later came the heavy, ringing clangor as huge 
gates were shut. The motors stopped automatically, the 
great ten-foot thick metal slabs in place. 

He turned his attention now to the men who lay 
sprawled about on the floor, their arms and legs spread 
helplessly as the paralyzing electric current caught them. 
“How kind of that ship,” muttered Barclay, catching up 
one man in each hand and starting for the lockers. “I 
never expected a break like that.” In five minutes he had 
the entire crew in the locker room, stripped of weapons, 
and was ready to give a last look about the room. Then 
the easily recognized snap and sputter of a beam in action 
called him. The great main door was being attacked, 
and already glowed a dull red! 

He slammed shut the heavy locker-room door, and ran 
for the emergency switchboard. He felt sure the outside 
gun circuits would be controlled here. They were — and 
just as the inner side of the heavy door began to melt 
down, the ray was suddenly snapped off as all power was 
cut from it. 

“Whew — that was a bit too close. I’d better make sure 
of these other things first!” thought Barclay grimly, look- 
ing at the heavy door. They’d have to be cut open now — 
they were welded shut. 

Next he investigated the locker-room door, to make cer- 
tain he wouldn’t be attacked. He decided to weld it shut, 
as the safest way. His hand pistols did that quite quick- 
ly. “Now I wonder — ^they might have a secret, external 
gate-opening switch. 

“If they did — well they won’t be able to use it in a little 
while.” Rapidly he dug some metal bars and with his 
hand pistols welded them solidly across the various 
gates. He himself could not open them now without first 
cutting those bars, and that could be done only from the 
inside. 

“Now to give them a little misery!” he smiled as he 
walked over to the switchboards again. He quickly in- 



vestigated the various main switchboards, and in ten 
minutes had unearthed enough information for his pur- 
pose. First, the artificial sun was extinguished. Then 
every power circuit leading out of the plant was cut, save 
the electromagnetic circuits that held the mass of the ar- 
tificial sun in place. They wouldn’t dare to cut that for 
power, to do so would bring down the huge spheres of their 
sun. 

/^UTSIDE he could hear the mutter and roar of the 
guards over the hum of the generators. From the 
locker-room came pounding and roars of rage, the mutter 
of angry voices. 

Barclay grinned, and went up a short flight of stairs to 
the radio room. He took off his lavender suspenders and 
the green sash, then he unrolled the sash. In it were a 
number of lengths of a greenish metal tape. From the 
suspenders came a number of strands of greenish metal 
wire. He quickly connected the tapes and the wires to- 
gether in a very definite plan. Finally, from the heavy 
buckle of the sash, he extracted a tiny atomic generator, 
capable of generating several hundred horsepower. Next 
he took off the thick wrist-watch the stewards of the ship 
had remarked on, and began prying out several of the 
gems, as well as the face of the watch. Into the gem- 
sockets he inserted several leads from the atomic genera- 
tor and from the greenish metal tapes. 

At last he was ready. He now had set up, with the aid 
of the watch and atomic generator, a very serviceable, 
highly accurate gravitometer, based on the same princi- 
ple of space fields as the McKinley space-discs. He pro- 
ceeded to measure the gravitational fields of Jupiter and 
the sun, and get their angles. 

Finally he set down his data on a slip of paper, gath- 
ered his apparatus together and sat down at the huge radio 
set. In a minute and a half he had the complex appara- 
tus tuned correctly, and ready for transmission. 

“Lieutenant Donald Barclay I.L.P. calling Commander 
Morrison,” he repeated four times before his answer came. 
The receiving disc on his set suddenly glowed with flash- 
ing colors, and the image of his Commander appeared 
before him. 

“Inside the planetoid G.C. 2759-h according to my gravi- 
tometer readings on sun and Jupiter as follows — J-2 53-45, 
51 and S-747 -54.49. At present control power-house. 
Probably not long — come at once and you may be let in. 
Lock controls here. If necessary break in, the people will 
all be killed, but you can bring ’em to life again in ninety 
percent of the cases anyway — I’ll take my chance. 

“Data on protolectric gun — ,” Barclay talked rapidly, 
telling everything he could about the protolectric gun 
which he had dis-assembled. Morrison would be here 
with a dozen Patrol ships in three hours now. 

Don went down to the power room. He threaded his 
way through great masses of high-piled apparatus, great 
hulking bulks that loomed like weird monsters above him, 
and purred and growled softly to themselves. The lone- 
tiny figure of the man strode on through the dim-lighted 
room. 

In his ears echoed the eery music of the great generators 
humming about him, the sullen mutter of the crowd of 
men outside, and the mirthless, sodden chuckle of the 
great air apparatus. Barclay shivered — and wondered. 

With sudden resolution he strode hastily to the lock 
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controls. He drew down the outer lock control to the 
open position and watched the meter connected to it. 
Nothing happened. As he had feared, they had an over- 
control at the locks themselves. That meant that Morrison 
would have to blast his way in with the slow, atomic 
disintegrators, boring a shaft through the solid metal by 
transmuting the metal to some gas that would escape into 
space. Perhaps as much as a foot a minute — but they’d 
get there. Then all the air would vanish, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye this would be a frozen, solid world, and 
every human in it would be a solid, frozen corpse. If they 
froze quickly enough the doctors would bring them to life 
again later, but if freezing was too slow, permanent death. 

The rumbling noises in this reverberating place was 
working on even Barclay’s iron nerves. Finally he re- 
turned to the wireless room and listened to the conversa- 
tion of the various Patrol ships, even called to Morrison 
to say he could not work the locks. 

He crept out on the roof, once each half hour, and 
looked carefully down. No signs of any disintegrators, 
they had no mines here, and no portable disintegrators 
that could eat through the metal walls. 

He was sitting quietly, tensely listening to the banter of 
one patrol to another so he did not see the thing behind 
him, nor hear the slight swish as a long sharp knife drove 
through the supposedly solid three-foot wall at his back. 
The long slim blade came with the faintest rustle, then a 
slow swish as it cleaved down the length of a man through 
the armour-plate wall. A blue-clad arm came through, 
and opened the slit a bit for a face to peer in. Then, 
with a rush, a man leaped through the paper-thin metal 
wall and charged across the room. Behind him came an- 
other and another! 

Barclay was up, and whirled about in an instant, his 
taut muscles delighting suddenly in the thrill of action 
against the solid bodies, instead of tbe phantoms that had 
been oppressing his waiting mind. The solid thud of fist 
on flesh, the heave and wrench that tore the long knife 
from his attacker’s arm, the sudden jerk that threw him 
headlong down the stair. Then he was bouncing about 
the room like an animated rubber ball, moving with a 
speed impossible to these slow terrestrials. 

"DUT more came — and more! In seconds the room was 
so crowded he could not dodge, and it was only a 
question of wrestling, and sheer brute strength — and time. 
Barclay fought with the strength of five — but there were 
nearer five score against him. Eventually a stout wooden 
piece connected with his skull, and he went down. 

He came to consciousness in a corner of the room, his 
wrists and ankles securely bound with wire. Directly be- 
fore him were the radio-places, with their operators. 

“All ships' called in for immediate defense against 
I.L.P. Secret agent escaped in planet and called Patrol. 
All speed required. Beware Patrol ships on nearing,” 
droned one after another as he picked up one of the 
nearly two-score E.R.C. ships. 

That would not be so good, decided Barclay. He had 
to do something more. 

He turned, looking about for some means of escape. 
The wire on his wrists was far too strong to break, even 
though no one was watching him directly. 

He could see the wall that had been his downfall now, 
it had been hollowed out to a mere shell by the work of 
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a disintegrator. He had locked those men in there with a 
disintegrator ! He hadn’t had a chance to search the room, 
and they had simply set it up and cautiously run a hole 
through the wall, masked by the noise of the generators. 

They hadn’t given him any disintegrator, that was ob- 
vious. And they had very thoroughly searched him now. 
He looked about at the hard, smooth floor, and the hard, 
smooth walls, and the equally hard weld that joined them. 
His eyes lighted in sudden triumph — for that was not 
smooth! It was merely puddled metal, with the usual 
slightly rough surface — than which no more perfect file 
could be imagined! 

Barclay started to work, writhing and complaining. 
“These wires are cutting off circulation — don’t have to 
pull ’em so tight! I even left you a disintegrator, you 
might at least keep these from cuttin’ my wrists off,” 
he grunted. He moved his body about, trying to ease 
them. 

He gave a little louder grunt — to cover the low snap 
as the weakened wire broke. He had filed it half through 
(and felt sure his wrist was half filed through too), but 
now he was able to work on his ankle wires. 

It was nearly a quarter of an hour before he had loosen- 
ed the stiff, tough wire. Cautiously he wriggled his feet 
into position. 

Then, like some mechanical leaping toy, he was on his 
feet, and before the dozen or so men in the room could 
move to stop him he was rushing for the stair head. A 
man leaped in his path — and flew head over heels back- 
ward as a terrific fist caught him on the chest, while a 
hand like a striking snake’s head plucked free his ray 
pistol. 

Barclay leaped— he didn’t trouble to use the stair to 
descend the thirty feet to the floor below. He leaped 
and darted at once to the great switchboard, running along 
it while the startled cries of men drowned out the power- 
ful hum of the generators. Running feet behind him — 
before him — at his side, shouted orders to fire, and cau- 
tions to hold fire. He was running in front of irreplace- 
able control panels, where a ray would mean instant de- 
struction to the planet as the giant powers of the gener- 
ators would be released explosively. 

Men appeared before him like phantoms, and like phan- 
toms disappeared as he seemed to brush them aside. His 
mind was concentrated on one objective. He found it — 
pulled a switch. The power-house was suddenly black as 
every light snapped out. 

Instantly his carefully mapped course swung. With a 
series of leaps he was hidden behind a huge mass of ap- 
paratus before the next man could restore the switch, 
and the daylight tubes came on again. 

Barclay was hidden amongst the great mass of appar- 
atus that fed the power to the defense stations on the 
outer surface of the planet, the huge snaking cables of the 
protolectric guns. They had to search for him, and they 
couldn’t use their rays, it was too dangerous. But then, 
neither could Barclay, so they came in after him. It took 
ten minutes to dislodge him. The men that came after 
him were promptly and quietly put out of business for 
half an hour or so. Finally one man coming around one 
way attracted Barclay’s attention, and he was reaching up 
for him, when an unseen opponent with a ray pistol 
brought it down on the back of his head. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Approaching Death! 

HEN he regained consciousness this time he was 
again in the control room, the radio places fully 
occupied, but he was accorded the honor of a private 
guard. 

“Hmm — what are you, guard of honor?” he asked, 
smiling at the lean, well-built man watching him. 

“Cross hairs,” affirmed the latter with a smile. “The 
way you handle your fists deserves honor, we felt. How’d 
you saw those wires?” 

“Do a better welding job next time and it won’t hap- 
pen,” laughed Barclay, pointing to the shiny spot on the 
wall with his head. “How long have I been dreaming?” 

“Long enough for the Patrol to come in sight. Morri- 
son has been in communication with Commander Rogers 
there, and demanded surrender. Rogers invited him in — 
if he could make it. Our ships haven’t showed up yet, 
but the outside stations are preparing a warm welcome for 
the Patrol.” 

Barclay smiled to himself. “Are they? What wea- 
pons; 

“You ought to know — protolectric guns, that’s the only 
power leads you saw wasn’t it?” 

“Why so centralize your power?” asked the Patrol- 
man. 

“Several million dollars cheaper,” replied the guard. 

“Might have been several lives cheaper no to do so, 
though.” 

The guard looked at Barclay sharply. “Why?” 

Barclay was starting at the screens on which were de- 
picted the heavens as seen from the outer surface. Stars, 
planets and the sun were wheeling madly across the sky 
as the tiny world spun on its axis. On the flashing screens 
though, Barclay could detect the long, golden form of the 
Patrol cruisers coming in massed formation. They spread 
out now as they neared, circling down at thousands of 
miles an hour. 

“Ray station 21-B when in position will fire. As others 
come into position join action,” came the low firm voice 
of Commander Rogers of the E.R.G. forces. 

“To ships,” he continued. “Come with all speed, now 
attacked by I.L.P.” 

Suddenly station 21-B, as seen on the screen represent- 
ing that station, sprang into activity. The great twin 
barrel of the proto-gun swung on its support, then was 
suddenly clamped to the gyroscopic rest that would hold it 
aimed at any one point in the rapidly moving heavens. 
The patrol cruisers came into view on the eastern horizon 
— and the gun snapped into action. Instantly one of the 
barrels glowed with the intense ionization — but the other 
did not react! 

“21-B drawing only negative, sir!” sang out the alarm- 
ed voice of the meter-man covering that station. Already 
the next station was in action, as the Patrol came over 
its horizon. In moments half a dozen stations were in 
action — and in every one but one barrel was working — 
the negative barrel! 

One short day was over, every station out there was 
already in operation, and the Patrol ships were already 
glowing dull red on the outer hull from the impact of 
fast flying electrons. They retreated hastily to a safer 
distance. 



“21-B reports its apparatus will not shut off!” came the 
alarmed voice of that station’s representative. 

“Station 20 reports similar trouble, also drawing only 
negative!” One after another the reports came in. The 
men turned in astounded wonder to Commander Rogers. 
He was looking at Barclay. 

“As I said, it might have saved several lives to have 
spent a few millions for decentralized power. As it is, 
those stations are projecting electrons away from the 
planet at an enormous rate, and with tremendous velocity, 
leaving the planet heavily charged positively. Now — ” 

“Generator stopping apparatus hopelessly wrecked, 
sir!” reported an attendant from below! 

“ — since the generators can’t be stopped, and couldn’t 
be started again if they could,” continued Barclay, as 
though explaining some abstruse theory, “the charge will 
continue to build up. The stopping apparatus will be 
completely repaired in half an hour, but the starting volt- 
ages and currents will not be available. To stop the gen- 
erators means the air apparatus would stop, and we’d 
suffocate in about an hour.” 

As he spoke, a faint aura was building up about the 
pointed metallic objects in the room. It was rapidly in- 
creasing, spreading fan-wise from every point. Com- 
mander Rogers was looking steadily at him. 

“May I suggest. Commander Roberts, that you warn 
your ships to avoid the planetoid — ^they’ll be attracted, 
caught in the electric field, and crushed,” continued Bar- 
clay. “Also, these bonds are most uncomfortable.” 

“NO!” roared Rogers. “We won’t warn those ships 
away — they could start the generators for us if they get 
here — and they will!” 

“That’s just it, if they get anywhere near — they can’t 
help coming here — much to promptly for their good, 
replied Barclay seriously. He was enjoying himself. 

' I 'HE patrol cruisers had retreated to a considerable dis- 
tance. The electric field produced by the tremen- 
dously powerful atomic generators was already dangerous, 
and growing momentarily. Pieces of paper were begin- 
ning to act weirdly under the influence of the tremendous 
fields that already existed. A howling, shrieking wind 
was building up, and air currents in the room were carry- 
ing the impalpable dust into the air, the men began to 
cough and sneeze. The radio set was functioning poorly, 
the capacitances tremendously disturbed. 

A lightning storm was building up outside tbe power- 
house, and terrific, reverberating thunder roared through 
this miniature iron world, echoing and re-echoing in the 
closed space. Even the men in the room felt the effects, 
they were noticeably repelled from the walls, even the 
floor repelled them. The field was building up with tre- 
mendous speed. 

“And,” Barclay reminded Commander Rogers, “the men 
had better stay away from the generators. Their nega- 
tive terminals are the only source of electrons on this plan- 
et. The voltage will build up to maximum the genera- 
tors can afford, about 100,000,000 volts isn’t it? And 
then it will remain constant.” 

Men were already at work on the wrecked stopping ap- 
paratus, the huge shunts that could turn the generator 
coils and their enormous currents into a short-circuit. 
This would give a polarity reverse kick, halting the disin- 
tegration of the atoms. Barclay had fused the apparatus 
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with his pistol. Already the field growth rate was les- 
sening. The fans of cold fire from every point were 
lessening, the thunder was gradually diminishing, the gen- 
erators were working against a greatly increased voltage 
now. 

“Ship 29 reporting — hundred thousand miles to come,” 
reported one of the operators. 

“Warn him off — or he’ll be wrecked,” suggested Bar- 
clay. 

“Order him on with all speed!” roared Rogers. “And 
7017— shut up!” 

In five minutes the sphere ship was visible as a dot on 
the screen, rapidly approaching. It seemed to grow with 
lightning rapidity. “The fool should slow down!” mut- 
tered Rogers. 

“Ship 29 reports some difiGculty — McKinley discs fail 
to function properly, and he can’t slow down.” 

“If he hits this world, you’re going to see a lightning 
display you never saw the like of before,” pointed out 
Barclay. 

The ship was flashing toward them with ever greater 
speed. It was turning now, struggling to bend its course 
around the planetoid, but already the great ship was in 
the clutches of the field. It flashed on, seemed about to 
skim the surface of the planetoid — 

Then they could detect a movement of the entire world! 
Slight — but enough. The ship collided with a mountain 
of solid nickel-steel. Instantly there was an enormous 
blaze of incandescent gas — and then there was neither 
mountain nor ship — ^just a spout of gas hurling itself off 
into space! It shot away from the planetoid as swiftly 
as the ship had come. 

The tiny world seemed to tremble under the concus- 
sion of the blow, and then every man felt a sudden swift 
tingling through him as the electricity stored in his body 
rushed from it, as it was rushing from his world. And 
now there broke out the lightning Barclay had prophesied. 
Terrific stabbing flames reached down out of the atmos- 
phere, snatched at the buildings at every high point. The 
proto-gun booth outside the window was suddenly wreathed 
in flame. Then, when the flame was gone, the proto-gun 
booth with its four-foot steel armour was slumped molten 
over the wall, like some tired thing. The terrific crashing 
of the thunder was deafening. 

For fully thirty seconds it lasted. Then again it was 
quiet. 

“Better warn the rest of the ships,” said Barclay in the 
hush that followed. 

“Ship Fourteen reports powerful electric disturbances 
from a distance of ten thousand miles.” 

“Tell ship Fourteen to use no deceleration, and a strong 
acceleration to one side — she might make an orbit yet. 
Don’t be stubborn. Commander Rogers — ^there are men 
on that ship,” pleaded Barclay. 

“Tell her to circle,” said Rogers softly, his voice chok- 
ing. 

The field was increasing no more. Men found their 
repulsion was so great now that they could not touch the 
walls of the room, save with considerable effort. With a 
little jump they could rise feet into the air. It was in- 
teresting — but deadly. 



“Stopping apparatus repaired, sir,” reported a stained 
mechanic, thrusting his head above the stair-level. 

“Asteroid N. G. C. 469 turning in her orbit, approach- 
ing us!” called an excited observer. “She’s glowing red 
hot now from the effects of our beams.” 

“How big?” asked Barclay sharply. 

“Quarter of a million tons — metallic,” replied his 
guard. 

cc jpELL Fourteen to lead her — ^his ship will attract it, 
and get it in an orbit — if it hits the planet will 
burst!” Barclay’s voice was worried for the first time. 
“Damn — didn’t think of that,” he muttered. 

“Do it,” said Rogers, his voice choked again. “Re- 
lease the prisoner,” he added. 

Barclay watched with intense interest. “Call Morri- 
son, ask him to help!” he called. The lone ship was not 
turning the planetoid enough. “And you might offer to 
surrender for medical malpractice and use of humans for 
experimental purpose,” he added. 

The huge chunk of metal was falling toward them, 
faster and faster. The lone ship was turning it — grad- 
ually, ever so gradually. It could never make it. 

Suddenly the Patrol cruisers saw the danger, and they 
too added their efforts. 

The men watched the screens in tense silence. Would 
that great mass of solid metal strike — or pass? Already 
the lightnings were playing again, and their roar and 
rumble came to them over the panic shouts and cries of 
fear from the people gathered outside. Guards and cap- 
tives alike were running madly about, streams of humans 
converging on the great locks that might let them away 
from this mad world. 

Slowly, slowly the great mass was turning, but swiftly, 
very very swiftly it was coming nearer. 

“She’ll pass!” cried one, “She’ll skim over that peak 
there — sure!” 

“Can’t! That’s a quarter of a million tons of steel, 
and only those tiny ships working at it — but they may 
be able to bring us back!” retorted another gloomily. 
Most were silent, just watching that struggle of tiny ships 
and mighty masses and terrific electric fields. 

Then — it was over! The enormous boulder of metal 
skimmed less than fifty feet above a high-rising pinnacle 
of steel, so close that but for the absolute lack of atmos- 
phere, there must surely have been a flaring arc that 
would have carried all to death. 

The lightnings were fading now, their rumbling thun- 
ders diminishing. 

“That’s past now, Commander Rogers — but others, and 
others will come. Commander Morrison has your twin- 
ray guns, and he can charge his ship similarly, and ap- 
proach your entrance there without danger — it won’t take 
long to remove the field then.” 

Commander Rogers seemed to slump, then he turned 
to the radio men. “Tell Morrison,” he ordered in a low 
voice, “his men are too good for us. We will surrender 
to a charge of medical malpractice and use of humans for 
experiments. We have taken no lives.” 



THE END 
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Riddled with our bullets, Durston’s assailant lay on the floor, 
male gorilla with the great claws of the giant Japanese crab. 



It was a full grown 
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THE MAN WHO SHRANK 

by the author of “The Martian Nemesis,” 
“The Murders on the Moonship, etc. 



HE most curious man I have ever met,” began 
Dr. Li Phou Lee, as he passed around his or- 
nate snuff-box, “was James Lombard.” 
Declining the hospitality of the box, we nevertheless 
sank deeper into the upholstery for, as members of the 
“13 Club,” we knew how entertaining the criminologist, 
whose name and work was known throughout the five 
continents, could be when he waxed reminiscent. 

“I met him first at college,” continued the doctor. “A 
big raw-boned youth, with plenty of energy that never 
seemed to get him anywhere. On the 
football field he was always knocked 
cold before he got a smell at the ball; 
in his studies he was always half a term 
behind. He was always fooling about 
with some scientific will-o’-the-wisp, 
such as perpetual motion, or dimension 
segregation, with the result that when 
he went up for his major, (he was 
studying medicine) , he was bowled over 
ignominiously, and advised by a sar- 
castic examiner to take up plumbing. 

“The remark was an unfortunate one, 
more particularly as Lombard had lost 
a couple of fingers on his right hand 
the previous session, through tamper- 
ing with a new explosive, and he was 
quite unfitted for any manual labor on 
that account. Naturally he was bitter. 

‘Can you find me the sur- 
geon,’ he asked me, ‘Who 
can supply these missing 
digits? No!’ He sur- 
veyed his mutilated hand, 
and gritted his teeth. 

‘Yet,’ he continued satiri- 
cally, ‘The poor down- 
trodden lobster, that 
never held a scalpel, nor 
bled a rich hypochon- 
driac of his dollars, can 
do the trick.’ 

“I said nothing, more 
particularly because I no- 
ticed a wild look in his 
pale grey eyes. His voice 
increased in volume to a 
shriek. 

“ ‘Foojs,’ he shouted, 
shaking his poor fist like 

a madman, at the great university building. ‘You decor- 
ate the duds, and jettison the ge. ius. But, when I have 
grown my fingers again. I’ll show you, and your one- 
horse-minded world where you belong.’ 

“I gave him a loan of a hundred dollars, which I knew 
was a gift, (Lombard was always hard up), and, men- 
tally placing him as a sure starter for an asylum, took 
leave of the disappointed candidate. 




GEORGE B. BEATTIE 



QOME of our readers at times have made the 
^ assertion that there is nothing new in science 
fiction. 

With this idea in mind, we present a little gem 
which has at least one novel aspect. There have, 
of course, been science fiction stories in which 
the humorous element was outstanding. But 
this, the present effort, is the first one where the 
author, in a most delightful manner, slyly digs 
into the sides of sacred Science Fiction itself. 

And while he is doing it, he does not give you 
much chance to be aware of it except in a vague 
manner. 

It is our sincere opinion that you cannot help 
but like the remarkable “Li Phou Lee.” 



“In the years that passed, during which, for the most 
part, I occupied the chair of Scientific Crime Detection, 
I often found myself thinking of Lombard, and his wild 
words, and speculating as to whether he would ever re- 
turn. But I never either saw him or heard of him, and 
I concluded that like most mediocrities and cranks, he had 
passed into insignificance, in a world which is too busy 
to recognize either. 

“Indeed, my second meeting with Lombard did not 
occur until some years after I had vacated my university 
position for the free-lance criminology 
by which I now earn my third floor 
back. I was hunting down a man in 
the South Seas. Looking for an indi- 
vidual in the thousands of islands and 
rocks of Oceania, is like looking for a 
pea on a planet. Obviously, the cus- 
tomary rocket plane was useless; my- 
riads of rocks and coral reefs which 
might eifectually hide a man, formed 
no landing place for a plane. And 
while a flying boat might land a /nile 
or so from the shore of these places, 
there seemed little prospect of getting 
ashore. 

“Accordingly, I used the old-fash- 
ioned steamboat, mixing with the scum 
at the ports of call, picking up a word 
here and there, until I had my chain 
of evidence almost com- 
plete. Between the Solo- 
mons and the Marshall 
Archipelago, there’s a 
great stretch of open 
ocean, with but half a 
dozen islands in a thou- 
sand-mile square. A t 
Paanopa, I heard of a 
couple of uncharted rocks 
in the heart of this vast 
expanse. They were 
known, flatteringly, as 
the Gates of Hell, and 
seemed to be chiefly re- 
markable for a particul- 
arly virulent type of 
boil, (beside which the 
famous Solomon Island 
, affliction was a mere 

rashT, which affected any- 
one stepping ashore. For that reason these tiny islets had 
been avoided like the plague. 

“Of late, however, a white man had taken up residence 
there, accompanied by a number of Kanaka servants, a 
Portuguese overseer, and a half-caste hangabout. From 
the several detailed though garbled versions, I had a 
hunch, as you Americans say, that the latter was my man, 
and I lost no time in getting under way. 
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“The ‘Gates’ didn’t look so hellish to nie, just neat little 
rocks with a few straggling palms, and the scent of Fucus 
straggling over to our nostrils in the gusts of wind. As 
we got nearer, we could see on the larger islet a build- 
ing. A crazy kind of erection, it yet was solidly built, 
with great chunks of glistening coral cemented securely 
by concrete; and seemed to dovetail into a hillock that 
reared itself up in the middle of the island. On the other 
rock there was nothing to be seen but a few rude shelters, 
evidently the Kanak dwellings. 

<* "D OUNDING a bend, we came on a very hive of in- 
dustry. The handful of Kanakas, with the portly 
Portuguese, and the half-caste (my half-caste, I told my- 
self with quickening breath) supervising, were hard at 
work erecting a kind of pier. Now, the mahogany-colored 
South Sea Islander does not hustle for a hobby; he prefers 
to moon about the beach, admiring the paradise he finds 
himself in, or fooling about at his own pace, with the 
giant cane traps with which he catches the multi-colored 
fish of the tropical waters. But these people worked like 
demons, apparently quite oblivious of the appearance of 
the steamer. Indeed, we had already embarked on our 
surf-boat when the somnolent overseer raised his eyes, 
started violently, and sent the half-caste at a jog-trot to- 
wards the coral-cum-concrete palace. 

“We had reached the beach when the half-caste re- 
appeared, a big white man in an enormous topee striding 
alongside him. I had been subconsciously peering at the 
Kanaka’s skin for the dreaded boils, when something in 
the huge fellow’s gait, some familiar twitch of the heel, 
arrested my attention. In another moment I was clasping 
the hand, and looking up into the face of James Lombard. 

“He looked ten years too old for his years: his lips 
had grown thin, and his jaw had squared, but there still 
burned in bis eyes, that wild resentful look I had noted 
the day he was ‘ploughed.’ The handshake was a long 
one, long enough for me to realize, with a sense of the un- 
canny, that I was clasping a hand as whole and perfect as 
my own. I withdrew my hand hurriedly, and took his 
big fist in mine. Yes, the index finger and the middle 
finger, which had been severed almost from the knuckles, 
were now as hale and strong as those of his left hand, with- 
out sign of cicatrix or suture at the joints. 

“ ‘By my ancestors!’ I ejaculated, ‘You have succeeded, 
then?’ 

“Lombard shrugged his massive shoulders, and bit off 
a great hunk of tobacco, which he chewed disgustingly. 
‘Succeeded?’ he growled, ‘Is there any special merit in 
transplanting a living gland from a prawn, on to a hu- 
man body, and setting up the flow of hormones necessary 
to make a limb groyt again in humans, as it does in crus- 
taceans? Bah, it is not that I am clever, but that the 
medical faculty is tied down by red-tape and a lack of 
brains.’ And he launched into a long diatribe against 
the world in general, and doctors in particular. 

“ ‘But you must come back into the world of affairs,’ I 
urged. ‘Surely, you cannot think of burying yourself in 
this boil-ridden inferno, when the world wants you so 
badly. Think of the inestimable amount of good you, 
with your discovery, could do.’ 

“‘Do the world good?’ he sneered, ‘What have I re- 
ceived at the hands of your world, that I should incon- 
venience myself, and take myself from my really import- 



ant studies, to help it? You spoke of boils, yet have you 
seen one on the bodies of my people? No, you may 
have seen the weals left by Zela’s lash.’ And Lombard 
laughed brutally. ‘But, not a boil; yet, before the morn- 
ing, unless I administer treatment to you, you will be 
writhing with them, a loathsome mass, from your celes- 
tial crown to your elegant big toe. Doctor.’ And Lom- 
bard held his sides, convulsed with the mental picture. 

“I was thoroughly nettled. Despite the miracle I had 
witnessed, I felt a sullen contempt for the man. ‘You’re 
wrong, Lombard,’ I said testily, ‘By morning, I shall be 
many leagues away. All I want is your precious Zela, 
the whip zealot. He’s wanted in Auckland for a particu- 
larly gruesome killing. Here are my papers.’ 

“Lombard escorted me to the house, or palace, or what- 
ever it was, and called one of the Kanakas to bring me 
refreshments, while he pored over the dossier. The 
room I found myself in was large and pleasant. It was 
boarded and paneled, a row of large bookcases running 
the whole length of three of the walls. A typewriter lay 
on the table, and beside it a vase of blazing hibiscus 
blossoms. I looked in vain for the retorts and micro- 
scopes of the scientist in this room which looked more 
like an author’s study than a super-scientist’s den, and had 
begun to wonder whether Lombard was indulging in a 
big leg pull, and that the added fingers were artificial 
after all, when he looked up from the papers and re- 
marked cooly: 

“ ‘I’m afraid you’ll have to leave Zela here, old man. 
You see, my need for him is greater than yours.’ 

“ ‘But, my dear Lombard, you cannot oppose the law 
in that manner. Your joke is, if you will pardon me, in 
rather doubtful taste.’ 

“ ‘I don’t need a damned Chinaman to teach me polite- 
ness,’ he retorted wrathfully. ‘I’ve said Zela stops with 
me, and that’s that.’ 

“ ‘But my credentials . . I continued, trying to deal 
tactfully with him. 

«i/^REDENTIALS, nothing! My dear doctor, the po- 
'“^lice description says quite distinctly and emphati- 
cally that the man you want has the big toe of his left 
foot missing, and that three of. the front teeth in the lower 
jaw, an exceptional thing among these fellows, are also 
missing.’ 

“ ‘Well, what of it?’ I asked, although a glimmer of 
what was coming had dawned on me. 

“For answer he called out raucously, and Zela ambled 
into the room, his white teeth flashing as he grinned like 
a crocodile. 

“‘None missing there. Doctor?’ queried Lombard, • 
‘Would you like to examine Zela’s pedal extremities?’ 

“But I was already staring hard at the half-caste’s left 
foot, for there, instead of a toe missing, he had a toe too 
many. Growing from the foot were two big toes instead 
of one. I twisted them and banged them, pulled them 
this way and that, but they were as firm and natural as 
though the fellow had been born that way. 

“ ‘You see,’ volunteered Lombard, ‘I was in a bit of a 
hurry with Zela, and I made a hash of things. I inserted 
two glands instead of one thinking to halve the growing 
time. Unfortunately, the double gland worked in anoth- 
er way.’ 
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“ ‘Then you admit this is my man?’ 

“‘Privately, yes! Judicially, no! How can he be, 
with two extra toes, and three extra teeth?’ 

“ ‘But, hang it all, man, why not come out in the open, 
and testify against the man. After all, it was a brutal 
affair?’ 

“ ‘1 don’t doubt it,’ said Lombard absently. ‘Zela is 
rather playful at times.’ 

“ ‘Playful! Do you realize that he brutally murdered 
a couple of artistes, the lion tamer and a dwarf of 
a traveling circus, and then set fire to the tent. There 
was almost a third victim, but the man recovered, and we 
were able to secure information about Zela from him.’ 

“Lombard yawned. ‘Forget it. Why not allow me to 
entertain you for a week or so. 1 have much to show 
you.’ 

“That was just what I desired, though I answered: ‘But 
the boils, Lombard?’ 

“ ‘Oh, that’s all right. You’re immune from those now. 
For the last half hour you’ve been inhaling an odorless 
gas which penetrates the whole tissue and renders the 
subject immune to attack.’ 

“Then, I believe, I did lose the proverbial composure 
of my ancestors. 

“I was not at all sorry to get aboard again, and my 
sleep was troubled by visions of Lcinnard standing over 
me with his scalpel, performing all manner of macabre 
operations. So many questions rose to my mind, for 
which I could not find adequate answers that I was in a 
mental haze. Why was such a murderous cut-throat as 
Zela so valuable to a research worker like Lombard? 
Why had he chosen this out of the way spot in the swel- 
tering heat of the equator for his laboratory? 

“More mysterious still, how did Lombard contrive to 
keep his establishment going? He had always been hard 
up, and had no visible source of adequate income, for the 
rock was too remote to make copra a paying proposition 
even if the acreage had been suflScient, which it was not. 
And, mystery of mysteries, how did he get the Kanakas 
to shake off their age-old laziness, and work till they 
literally dropped? The brutality of Zela, and the fat 
Portuguese seemed a totally inadequate answer. 

“My conduct hereafter demonstrates the fundamental 
divergence between Eastern and Western character. You 
Western folks are always in a hurry: the oriental has 
learned that everything comes to him who waits. Instead 
of filling myself to the brim with indignation, sailing to 
the nearest port, and pouring a tale of woe concerning 
Lombard’s determination to thwart justice, into official 
ears, I did nothing of the kind. That course could 
only have made me look like a lunatic, so I decided to 
avail myself of the courteous hospitality of my old friend. 
I acted on the old Chinese principle that if the tree is too 
tall for one to climb, one can always wait below for the 
ripe fruit to fall. 

CHAPTER II 

The Doctor Acts 

W'^TEXT day, I did not mention the subject of the half 
^ caste, nor did Lombard display anything but the 
most gracious hospitality. He had much to show me. In 



a section of the island he had prepared a large apparatus 
which segregated and concentrated the ultra-violet rays 
from the sun, and by their means he could grow vegetables 
in six hours which in the ordinary course would have 
taken as many months. 

“Of course, the idea of using artificially generated 
ultra-violet rays for the rapid production of flowers for 
the table was used by an English nobleman as long ago 
as 1925, but as far as I knew, this method of stealing 
them from the sun, and focusing them, as it were, was 
quite original. 

“Now, if you have ever been on one of these equatorial 
islands, you will know that one of their chief character- 
istics is the steaming, blinding, disease-breeding vapor 
that clings to them like a shroud; an atmosphere in which 
the strongest fall down like flies, and the slightest ailment 
seems immediately to be aggravated into a dangerous 
malady. Yet on Lombard’s island there was no trace of 
this humidity, even at night; although the neighboring 
rock on which the Kanakas dwelt was shrouded in it. 

“I mentioned the fact to Lombard, who laughed and 
said it was a poor man who couldn’t moderate climatic 
conditions. He had evolved a kind of gun which emitted 
high-velocity electrified particles. This he operated dur- 
ing the night, literally clearing a space in the mists and, 
as it were, pushing them off the island. When I sug- 
gested that it would only be Christian charity to provide 
the other island with a similar device, Lombard said he 
was neither charitable nor a Christian, and that he could 
get a new supply of ‘slaves’ cheaper than another ‘gun.’ 

“My dislike of the man increased, but I remained sauve 
and conciliatory, even to offering him my redoubtable 
snuff, which offer he refused. Nevertheless he became 
quite accustomed to the sight of my elegant little box, of 
which more in due course. 

“He allowed me to roam pretty much as I willed over 
his domain, and apart from the absolute impossibility of 
the island providing produce of any kind in a sufficiency 
to make it a commercial proposition, I discovered little. 
True, in a cove at the East side of the island, I unearthed 
a rocket plane, with a catapault launching apparatus 
flimsily covered with foliage. But then, Lombard ob- 
viously needed some form of transport. The only other 
vessel of any description was the long shallow punt with 
which the Kanakas were transported each evening to their 
own barren rock by the half-caste, Zela bringing the boat 
back each night, and taking it over the narrow stretch of 
sea again in the morning. 

“Once I mentioned casually to Lombard the apparent 
impossibility of maintaining'* this place and conducting 
all his experiments unless he had been left a fortune. He 
looked angrily at me then, I thdjj^ht, quizzically and not 
a little fearfully. Finally, he laughed his coarse croak- 
ing guffaw, and said with a touch of sinister coldness in 
his voice: ‘A good many of my experiments are quite self- 
supporting.’ 

“I tried to draw him, but caught once more the danger 
signals in his eyes, and rapidly changed the subject. Yet 
I was more puzzled than ever. The Kanakas were made 
to work brutally hard, yet none of the work was of a 
nature to bring grist to Lombard’s mill. They were eith- 
er building, or making harbors: operations that seemed 
quite futile. The thought of valuable minerals about the 
island led me to make experiments in that direction, but 
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the geology of the place soon showed me that the island 
was as barren in that respect as in any other. 

“Lombard did not spend much time with me. As soon 
as he had allotted the tasks for the day, he would leave 
the natives to the tender mercies of Zela, and taking 
the Portuguese with him would disappear into the ‘pal- 
ace.’ On more than one occasion, I followed them but 
always, with the utmost ceremony, Lombard would 
promptly bow me out again, and recommend me to view 
some particular novelty on the other side of the island. 

“Even when we took a meal or a glass of wine to- 
gether, it was invariably in the large room adjoining the 
porch, and when, as I frequently did, I expressed admira- 
tion of his palace, and hinted that he must have an enor- 
mous amount of room at the back, adjoining the hillock, 
Lombard never failed to change the subject with suspi- 
cious alacrity. 

“At the end of the first week, I had to admit that no 
ripe fruit as yet, had shown tendency to fall, and that, 
were I to gain any information, I should have to do a 
little tree shaking on an own account. 

the eighth day a Kanaka died. He was cremated 
with scant ceremony, to the lamentations of his 
countrymen who believed that his soul as well as his body 
was burned. Nevertheless, they carried on with their 
work without a trace of revolt: they were utterly cowed. 
As I was mooning about the place in the afternoon, I came 
across the widow of the dead man hard at work on a mat 
she was making for Lombard from cocoa-fibre. She was 
huddled up with grief, the tears streaming from her eyes 
incessantly, but she still worked as though the very devil 
possessed her. Here, I thought, was an opportunity of 
doing a bit of tree shaking. 

“jMadya, for such was the woman’s name, at first seemed 
too frightened to give me any information, but gradually 
I pumped a little from her. It was very little. She knew 
nothing as to the nature of Lombard’s work, nor could 
she tell me what the palace contained. She had been 
brought here with the others, some months before, with 
the promise of good pay and an easy time, only to find 
that they were to replace other serfs who had died through 
the incessant labor and exposure. Only about half of her 
companions had, up to now, survived. 

“When I asked her why her companions, who were 
numerically superior, did not rebel or attempt to escape, 
she looked at me as one does when a little child asks one 
a particularly silly question, and raised her arms with a 
gesture of utter helplessness. Who would hope to succeed, 
she pointed out, against this great white magician with 
the black heart? Could he not raise luminous spirits 
from the seas? Had she not seen flowers and fruits grown 
in a day? Had they not all seen, through the dense deadly 
mist that enwrapped their nightly dwellings, the dire 
gigantic spirits of evil, the great flashes of green and pur- 
ple he could conjure up at will? 

“I could not hope to explain that all these things were 
caused naturally, or that the terrible flashing spirits were 
simply the electronic streams from Lombard’s weather 
gun. I took another course. From my pocket, I took my 
midget radio, tuning in at random. 

“ ‘Behold,’ I murmured, ‘I am a greater magician than 
even he, but the spirits I summon are for good.’ 

“It was a Japanese station giving a weather forecast. 



but that made no matter; the spirit had spoken, and I 
could see that Nadya had taken new hope. I instructed 
her to keep her eyes open, and assured her that soon 1 
would have her companions and herself liberated. 

“She purred like a contented cat, but when I put the 
radio away, cried out for a charm to ward off the evil 
wrought by the white master. As I could hardly spare 
the radio, I fished in my pocket and gave her the first 
thing I came across. She clasped it to her, alternately 
sobbing and laughing hysterically. 

“Next morning I was astir bright and early. A little 
too bright and early, perhaps, for I managed to witness 
the tail-end of a brutal flogging, the flogging of Nadya. 
Our conversation evidently had taken up some of her 
time, and her task had not been completed. 

“Here again, you Western gentlemen would have been 
impetuous, would have rushed in and socked the half- 
caste on the nose and so on. I did nothing of the kind, 
partly because I should have ruined my whole plan, and 
partly because, despite the severity of the blows, the 
Kanak woman felt little of them, such was her faith in 
my charm, which she clutched tightly to her. Instead, 
I strode into Lombard’s den, and complimented him upon 
his talents as a disciplinarian. 

“I piled on the butter, speaking flatteringly of all I had 
seen, meanwhile offering him casually and unostentatious- 
ly, my snuff-box which offer I knew he would refuse. 

“ ‘Yes, Doctor,’ he boasted as he made himself comfort- 
able, ‘You must admit that my servant has been saved from 
hanging by a masterly stroke. I, and I alone in the whole 
world, have the means to grow a limb again, once it has 
been severed, and if I withhold my testimony, you will 
never convict Zela.’ 

“ ‘Then you’ve quite determined not to give that testi- 
mony?’ Lombard nodded his head. ‘Quite. He is worth 
more alive to me, than dead to the State. Besides,’ he con- 
tinued with a twisted smile, ‘It was in my service that he 
committed the murders at Auckland, for which you want 
him.’ 

“I put my snuff-box away, bowed ceremoniously, thank- 
ed him for his generous hospitality, and took my leave. 
My oriental impassivity was having a rather hard strug- 
gle, for ... I had a dictaphone record of that damning 
confession on my person. A snuff-box may not be so 
innocent as it appears. 

<f/^NCE under way, as you may guess, I lost no time in 
sending a radio message in code to the Brisbane 
headquarters. In turn they instructed the regular flying 
boat service pilot to pick me up on the following day, and 
before long I was telling my amazing tale, and demon- 
strating my miniature but condemnatory dictaphone re- 
cord to the local heads of the International C.I.D. at 
Brisbane. At first they scoffed at the authenticity of my 
evidence, and I believe only the eminence of my name in 
my particular field caused them to act at all. When they 
did act, it was with leaden feet. I was most anxious to 
complete the capture, but they seemed to think I should 
throw myself wholeheartedly into a round of dinners and 
social functions, while they very leisurely quibbled with 
headquarters over the necessary papers. 

“In this way a period of ten days was wasted. Then, 
when everything at length was in order, I found that, in 
place of the speedy flying boat, carrying the necessary 
surf boats I had expected to be provided for me, I was 
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to make the journey by motor launch. All, forsooth, be- 
cause the official who was to accompany me was liable 
to be afflicted with air-sickness. Deeply chagrined though 
I was, I had no option but to fall in with the plan, al- 
though I feared for the safety of the Kanakas, as well as 
the possibility of my quarry escaping, when my whole 
story would be discredited. 

“However, three weeks to the day after leaving the 
‘Gates of Hell,’ we sighted them once more in the horizon. 
It was late in the afternoon, and before we had reached 
the outer lagoon, night had fallen with that pitchy sud- 
den ‘plop’ so characteristic of the tropics. We lay to for 
the night. I peered keenly through the darkness in the 
direction in which the islets lay, but could see nothing of 
the purple and green flares from Lombard’s weather 
machine. A cold doubt assailed me. Had he weighed 
matters up, and decided to bolt with his scum? It almost 
looked like it, for despite the blackness of the night, one 
could see that the rocks were swathed in that dense lethal 
mist, both of them. 

“Next morning we made a bee-line for the beach. The 
shallow draught of our vessel enabled us to get right in 
without the aid of a surf-boat. We were well armed, all 
four. Larkin, of the C.I.D., whose air-sickness had made 
such a hash of things, was not overblessed from the col- 
lar upwards, but he was strong and courageous, simply 
spoiling for a scrap. Dr. Hutton, a friendly medico 
who had insisted on accompanying us, loved adventure 
and whiskey; while Durston, the pilot, had arms like 
hams, and a punch like a temperamental broncho. So, 
taken altogether, if we met with any resistance, we looked 
quite capable of meeting it successfully. 

“As we came round the bend, the crazy lines of the 
palace were quickly discernible. So too, was the uncom- 
pleted pier, but no group of hard-driven Kanak slaves 
worked on it, nor was the greasy Portuguese or his vile 
lieutenant to be seen. Although the sun was already pour- 
ing down considerable heat, wisps of the white mist still 
hung about the island, and the walls of the ‘palace’ were 
dripping with moisture. The long shallow punt for the 
use of the Kanakas was nowhere to be seen, although it 
had, during the day, invariably been drawn up on the 
beach, close to the harbor. 

“We were about to stride into the palace, when a sud- 
den turn struck me dumb. To the west of the building, 
where, perviously a few struggling palms had existed, and 
where Lombard grew his high-pressure peas and cabbages, 
a veritable jungle flourished. Long lush grasses, many 
feet high wound themselves round many colored cacti. 
Other noisome-looking growths, with tendrils swollen like 
over-fed pigs, straggled among the rest, while slime- 
exuding lianas crept almost to the palace door. 

“To explore that side of the rock was impossible. It 
would take a day to hack through that dense jungle, to 
say nothing of the unpleasantness of the task. We turned 
instead, to the East, in the direction of the cove in which 
the catapault was hidden. Everything here seemed as be- 
fore, with the sole exception of the flying boat which had 
gone. 

Clearly Lombard had deserted the ‘Gates of Hell.’ The 
mushroom forest was easily explainable. The weather 
gun, without his guidance, had ceased to function, and 
the dense mists had supplied the moisture necessary for 
these vile tropical weed-growths to flourish. The ultra- 
violet machine which, being automatic, had continued to 



operate, had done the rest 

“I was still anxious to find what the *magician’s’ pal- 
ace contained, and the others were by now fairly tingling 
with excitement, so we made our way rapidly to the door, 
with revolvers drawn. To our astonishment, we found 
the massive door ajar. We passed through the porch, and 
into the lofty panelled room I knew so well. Everything 
was in order: flowers, typewriter, books and furnishing. 
Everything, that is, except for one trifling particular: — 
the body of a man lay sprawled across the table. That 
man was James Lombard. 

CHAPTER III 
Unbelievable Events 

Lombard was dead all right. Had, prima facie, 
been dead for some days, for, evidently he had been 
entering up an item in his diary, and the last date was 
that of more than a week ago. There was no sign of de- 
composition however. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, this would have been exceptional. But here, on 
the very line, with the white mists of the night shrouding 
the body, it was miraculous. We laid the body on the 
floor, and, as we did so, I caught my breath. Lombard' 
had been a huge fellow, six feet two in height at the least. 
This dead man was little more than five feet in height, 
but he was monstrously heavy. As my previous reports 
on this case had given me a reputation which Ananias 
might have envied, I nevertheless said nothing to my com- 
patriots, as none of them had seen the late lamented in 
life. I measured his height as accurately as I could, and 
noted that his clothing fell in great folds about him. 

“Dr. Hutton was equally concerned and puzzled. ‘While 
I wadna hesitate tae give a certificate stating that cardiac 
failure was the cause o’ the budy’s demise,’ he chanted, 
more to himself than the rest of us, ‘I have never seen a 
budy in which rigor mortis hasna been evident before, 
an’ I tell ye, there’s an uncanny warmth aboot it that is 
maist unexplicable.’ 

“Larkin had been examining the diary. ‘You are quite 
convinced it was a natural death?’ he inquired abruptly. 

“‘Oh aye,’ asserted Dr. Hutton, ‘What else?’ 

“‘Nothing,’ answered Larkin, ‘Except for the fact that 
the deceased was murdered. How else can you explain 
this entry?’ 

“We eagerly scanned the page. Apart from the dates, 
the diary was written in a curious code of runic charac- 
ters, but the final entry concluded with a shaky scrawl, 
written obviously in agony. ‘He’s got me,’ the first three 
words of this passage were all that was legible although 
there was plenty more of it, the writhing attempts to form 
letters having continued even after the ink on the pen had 
given out. 

“ ‘The thing’s simple,’ said Larkin. ‘Your Kanaka 
friends have risen in revolt and given him what was com- 
ing to him a little in advance. No doubt we’ll find the 
bodies of his Portuguese protege, and your villainous half- 
caste in the undergrowth.’ 

“ ‘I dinna ken,’ put in Dr. Hutton, ‘A Kanaka canna be 
expected to navigate a flying boat. It seems probable tae 
me that the Portuguese an’ Dr. Lee’s quarry killed the 
mannie, an’ made off, an’ the Kanakas took to sea in the 
punt, puir buddies.’ 
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“ ‘That, too, seems to me to be improbable,’ I ventured. 
‘If Lombard were dead, and the overseers flown, the 
Kanakas would have no reason for flight. One island is 
very much the same as another to them, and they would 
certainly have preferred to stay here than take a chance 
in a small boat across hundreds of miles of shark-infested 
sea.’ 

“ ‘I wish you gentlemen would remember I am in 
charge,’ grunted Larkin. ‘You can stick to your theories. 
I intend to track down the Kanakas.’ 

“The C.I.D. man would have had buried Lombard right 
away, after a most superficial examination which revealed 
nothing, and re-embarked right away to chase the Kanakas 
without further exploration of the palace. We persuaded 
him, instead, to radio all the island stations from the 
Gilberts to New Hanover, in an endeavor to find whether 
the missing Kanakas had been picked up at sea, or sighted 
by a passing plane. 

“While the others were arguing, I was working unham- 
pered. Two discoveries of the utmost importance fell to 
me. I noticed some minute brown stains on the carpet, 
just in front of the chair on which Lombard had been sit- 
ting. On Lombard’s trousers, a few inches from the bot- 
tom of the right leg, a similar stain appeared. On the leg 
itself, just above the boot, a tiny puncture surrounded by 
a halo of the same brown color was clearly discernible. 

“The second discovery was more startling. The floor 
was polished with a waxy material. Hence, any article 
standing upon the carpet made a definite dull impression 
on the polished floor below, if it had weight enough. On 
turning up the carpet at the spot where Lombard had been 
sitting, impressions of bare feet very vividly marked could 
be seen. Nothing funny about that, you say, with so 
many natives knocking about! Perhaps not, but these 
footprints measured little over an inch in length. 

“My studies were interrupted by a low whistle from Dr. 
Hutton, and I looked up to see him gazing at the corpse 
• with an awed and ashen countenance. He clutched my 
arm. 

«tT^OR thirty years have I been a strict follower o’ the 
kirk,’ said the Scot in a low tone. ‘But, dang me, 
if your mannie,’ he pointed to Lombard, ‘is not shrink- 
in’ before oor very eyes. When we left him, his heid was 
not an inch from the bookshelves, an’ noo it’s more than 
twa.’ 

“‘Stuff and nonsense!’ barked Larkin, ‘You’ve been at 
the whiskey again. Doctor.’ 

“ ‘It may be entertaining, and not altogether irrelevant,’ 
I interposed, ‘To inform you gentlemen that in life, the 
late Mr. Lombard was well over six feet in height.’ 

“ ‘Why the blazes did you not say so before?’ demanded 
Larkin, ‘It’s important.’ 

“ ‘Because I did not desire to be called, politely, a liar. 
This shrinkage of the dead man is uncanny, but not un- 
precedented. Consider how the Honduras head-hunters 
reduce the size of a human head to that of an orange.’ 

“‘But,’ demurred Dr. Hutton, ‘They boil the heids for 
days in leguminous seeds. This man’s shrinkin’ wi’ nae 
treatment whatever.’ 

“ ‘Then,’ I continued, ‘There is the strange and secret 
practice of the Jirvano Indians. By an art which no white 
man has ever been able to probe into, they can reduce and 
mumify their dead, until a man may hold his grandfather 
in the palm of his hand. I myself have handled one of 



these mummified miniatures, not more than six inches in 
height, yet perfect in form as though the living man had 
never exceeded that stature.’ 

“ ‘That proves my case,’ claimed Larkin, ‘It’s these 
damned natives who have done it.’ 

“I shook my head, and went on with my investigations. 
“The most curious feature of this room was that it ap- 
peared to be entirely self-contained, yet we knew that half 
a dozen similar chambers could have easily been housed 
in the palace, beyond its bookshelves. I was examining 
some curious marks on one of the bookcases, when the 
whole case swivelled round, knocking against me violent- 
ly- 

“Recovering from the shock, I found a steel door fitted 
with a combination lock, now exposed, with the bookcase 
swung to the side, and held by a spring catch. We spent 
the rest of the day wrestling with that door, but were 
forced to leave it unopened and make our way back to 
the launch as the night mists descended. 

“Next morning, with the exception of myself, the party 
was in a most uncomfortable plight. From head to foot 
Larkin, the Doctor, and the navigator were covered with 
large pussy boils, and none of them could move an inch 
without enduring the utmost pain. I had to waste the best 
part of the day attempting to unearth Lombard’s odor- 
less antidote. After tearing up half the floor in a search 
for gas cylinders, I found the stuff was generated in the 
flower vase on the table, and was operated by a simple 
push-button. Within half an hour of administering the 
gas my friends were fairly comfortable, although craters 
were left in their flesh which took months to heal. I also 
bethought myself to put Lombard’s weather machine in 
action again. 

“It was late afternoon before I completed these tasks, 
and, as I made my way down to my convalescing com- 
panions, I was surprised to see a large Australian flying- 
hoat lying to, and, in a very few moments we were talk- 
ing with its breezy pilot. He had been sent with the 
Kanakas as cargo. They had been picked up from the 
punt, almost in extremis, by a tramp steamer, and had 
been nabbed on disembarkation. At first they had cried 
in terror at the thought of being taken back to the Gates 
of Hell, but one, a woman, had ealmed them, and spoken 
of some mystic talesman she possessed which would guard 
them from evil, at which they became sullen and saucy 
and, as the bluff pilot put it, a ‘Helluva handful.’ 

“Larkin wasted no time in getting them ashore. When 
the poor wretches beheld the green and purple sparks of 
Lombard’s weather gun, they cringed a little but, led by 
Nadya, who still clasped my charm to her breast, they 
advanced and threw themselves at my feet, hailing me as 
‘Great Magician’ and ‘Deliverer’. 

“‘Suppose you know why I’ve brought you here,’ be- 
gan Larkin, ‘Your late master is dead . . . ’ 

“The end of the sentence was drowned in the Kanaka 
equivalent of ‘three hearty cheers.’ When the C.I.D. man 
started a mild third degree, however, they denied all 
knowledge of the killing. Spurred on by my talesman, 
they had swum across the shark-saturated channel in the 
dead of night, stolen the punt, and with what scant pro- 
visions and water they could come by, had set out for 
pastures new. Lombard himself had followed them in 
the flying boat and tried to sink them by dropping bombs, 
but the charm worked, and he was unable to hit them. 
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As they neared the regular steamship lanes, he gave up 
the attempt and turned tail. 

lucid account did not satisfy Larkin. He was 
convinced that the Kanakas were guilty, and this 
charm business was, to his mind, further proof of that 
guilt. ‘Line ’em up. Doctor Lee,’ he commanded, ‘And 
see what you can do hy oriental methods.’ 

“ ‘Whether he expected me to cut off an ear or two, I 
don’t know; but I adopted a gentler though subtler scheme. 
Taking a handful of soda straws, I reminded the natives 
of my proven powers as a magician, and gave each man 
a straw, pointing out that each was of similar length. I 
made them hold the straws behind their backs for a period 
of two minutes, stating that I knew one of them was the 
murderer, and that the spirits would cause his straw to 
grow longer, the length of a finger longer, while he held 
it. 

“Now it was pretty obvious to me that if the murderer 
was in the group, I should receive back a straw which 
had had a finger-length broken off it, to counteract the 
spirits’ elongatory process. The straws, however, were re- 
turned as they had been given out. 

“That did not suffice Larkin. ‘Simply proves,’ he said, 
‘That we have a cunning dog, that doesn’t set much store 
on spirits, to deal with.’ 

“We had placed Lombard on a croal slab. He was still 
shrinking, more rapidly nov/ than ever. In fact he was 
barely four feet in length, yet the body was preserving 
all its proportions wonderfully, and was still quite free 
from any trace of decomposition. 

“What lay at the other side of the steel door was still 
an unsolved mystery. We were cadging a few tools from 
the pilot, when Nadya, who had taken in the gist of our 
confabulation, rushed up to me, and declared that she 
knew how to open the door. Obeying my behest to keep 
her eyes open, she had spied on Lombard and the Portu- 
guese, and seen them open it. 

“It was with difficulty, however, that we persuaded her 
to work the combination. The place beyond was full of 
evil spirits, she said, she had heard them wailing when 
Lombard opened the door. Finally, agreeing to our ur- 
gency, she operated the lock, turning the dial with one 
hand, and clutching tight my charm with the other. Slowly 
she turned it, spelling out the letters J-I-R-V-A-N-0. 

“ ‘My God!’ cried Larkin, ‘The man had a premonition.’ 
I smiled. Things were becoming much clearer to me now. 

“The door swung open noiselessly, and a faint whimper- 
ing sound came to our ears. A switch flooded the place 
with light and, as we advanced, we found ourselves in a 
wonderfully complete laboratory. Almost every conceiv- 
able reagent and apparatus for chemical or biological 
study was there, while arranged neatly in a little rack 
were rows and rows of tiny vials all containing potent 
extractions from the organs of internal secretion; — epine- 
phrin from chromatin tissue*, pituitrin from the hypo- 
physis cerebri,** thyroxin from the thyroid gland, and 
a host of others that were quite unknown to me, but which 
all represented powerful potted hormones. 

“By their side was a bunch of hypodermic syringes, 
varying in size from that of a grease gun, to almost micro- 
scopic proportions. I noticed that there was an empty 
space in the rack. 

•Adrenalin from the material that makes up the cell nucleus. 
••A gland at the base of the brain. 



“To the left, we found a full-blown operating theatre, 
and to the right a surgical library. On the table a copy 
of Voronoff’s Rejuvenation by Grafting nestled against a 
well-thumbed copy of Ye Olde Recipes for the Produc- 
tion of Authentic Freaks. Yet the thing that interested me 
most was a Latin volume, lying open at a chapter headed 
Nanus et Pumilo. It formed another link in my theory. 

“By now the wailing within had increased. A door stood 
straight in our path. It was not such a formidable affair 
as the other, although constructed of a stout oak. Durston 
put his shoulder to it with a good deal of confidence. It 
was not until he had well nigh exhausted all of even his 
immense strength that the lock yielded, however, and he 
fell forward as the door burst open. A horrible animal 
stench diffused into the room, and the groans and wails 
increased in volume. Durston was regaining his feet, 
when he let out a scream of terror. It was too dark to see 
what was taking place beyond, but something hazy flashed . 
towards him. A sickening crunching sound followed. We 
poured a stream of bullets into the wraith-like gray form, 
until it fell with a crash to the ground. Someone had pro- 
duced a flash-lamp, and we dragged Durston out by the 
legs. Something had hold of his head, something we could 
not dislodge. More lights were brought, and there we 
beheld the most sickening and at the same time the most 
strange sight I have ever seen. 

“Riddled with our bullets, Durston’s assailant lay on 
the floor. It was a full grown male gorilla, with great 
hairy arms and massive chest, but instead of the usual 
ape’s paws, the heast had the great claws of the giant 
Japanese crah. The poor navigator was beyond help. His 
head had heen crushed and broken by the immense nippers, 
like a walnut in a nut-cracker. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Explanation 

ccCLOODING the place with light, we advanced cau- 

^ tiously. The place was nothing more nor less than 
a menagerie; but what a menagerie! Dogs with cat’s tails, 
lizards with bird’s wings, monkeys with tremendous ears 
and dozens of legs like great spiders. There were snakes 
with three heads, parrots as small as humming birds, and 
bees as big as bats. A tiny tiger, no bigger than a kitten, 
was breathing its last in the corner of one cage, while a 
mouse that might have been mistaken for a bear, lay dead 
in the next one. An ordinary garden tortoise scampered 
about, as though it were an antelope, while an authentic 
king cobra no thicker than a lead pencil hissed malevolent- 
ly- 

“The warm-blooded animals were nearly all dead or 
at their last gasp, for want of nourishment, but the freak 
reptiles were in good trim. Only two of the cages or 
cases were empty. One was a strong affair with bars an 
inch thick and had undoubtedly housed the gorilla. Many 
of the bars had been twisted and bent by tbe famished 
freak, as it made its escape, even as a hurricane bends a 
reed. The other cage was a smaller affair, fitted with a 
padlock which hung open in its hook. In one corner I 
spotted an empty sardine tin. It all squared with my 
theory. 

“The shock of Durston’s death hung upon us like a 
pall. ‘What I cannot understand,’ shuddered Larkin, ‘Is 
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why Lombard gathered all these creatures about him.’ 

“ ‘He didn’t gather them,’ I replied, surprised at the 
man’s stupidity, ‘He manufactured them. Possessing many 
strange glandular concentrates he has produced these 
freaks from normal animals. By making use of pituitary 
hormones, he no doubt produced such things as the giant 
mouse, while others of his extracts are designed to in- 
hibit internal secretion and so retard growth. The ape 
with the crab’s claws, and the dog with the cat’s tail are 
simply examples of grafting.’ 

“ ‘But why the devil did he do it?’ demanded Larkin, 
‘Just for the sordid purpose of making a living and help- 
ing to pay for his other, more grandoise experiments,’ I 
replied. ‘He sold these things to side-shows and circus 
proprietors. That’s where the Portuguese and Zela, and the 
flying boat came in. You know, yourself, that there has, 
of late, been a great increase in the number of horrifying 
freaks down in your own country: so much so that Aus- 
tralia has considered restrictive legislature! And, if I 
mistake not, Lombard’s activities in this direction were 
world-wide.’ 

“ ‘What a horrible ideal’ exclaimed Dr. Hutton piously. 

“ ‘And not even an original one,’ I supplemented. ‘Have 
you ever heard of the old Spanish comprachicos, a society 
which seized or bought children, and by prosthetic surgery 
transformed them into freaks for exhibition, grafting per- 
haps a rat’s tail to a child’s nose, or twisting its head 
round so that it would look permanently over the shoul- 
der?’ 

“ ‘The beasts!’ cried Dr. Hutton, ‘By God, Lee, that sma’ 
footprint, ye dinna think Lombard . , . ?’ 

“ ‘Hardly,’ I reassured the shocked Scot, ‘That print, as 
you know, would be far too small for even a new born 
baby. Contain yourself a little longer: the mystery is 
almost over.’ 

“We drenched the body of poor Durston with carbolic, 
and buried him on the beach as the dawn was breaking. 
I glanced at the mummified form of Lombard: it was now 
a bare three feet in length. Then, in spite of the other’s 
protests, I insisted on taking a meal in Lombard’s state- 
room, or lying-in-state room. 

“Never was there such a clumsy eater, I let pieces 
of meal fall on the floor, spilt the milk all over the place 
and, when I finally arose, the twelve baskets of fragments 
could almost have been gathered without difficulty. 

“Then, hastily I gathered together my companions, and 
we concealed ourselves, as the morning light began to pour 
into the room, behind the great door. With every nerve 
under tension and every muscle taut, each one of us stared 
straight in front. My own eyes were riveted on the farther 
bookcase. Quietly, and ever so gradually something was 
moving some of the books. Two red-bound tomes on the 
left hand side of the second row were slowly separating. 
A gap of an inch had already appeared, and it was widen- 
ing every second. 

“Then Doctor Hutton gave a vivid start, and would have 
cried out had I not anticipated him, and clapped my hand 
over his mouth. As he confessed afterwards his heart seem- 
ed to arrest its motion, his eyes stared out of his head, un- 
believingly, and he felt his hands clutching and unclutch- 
ing without volition, 

«^ERTAINLY the creature emerging surreptitiously 
from the dark gap between the books, was strange 
enough to make even me lose something of my oriental 



complacency, even although I had anticipated something 
of the sort. Fascinated, we saw a tiny head thrust timid- 
ly forward. It was a human head, without a doubt; a 
man’s head, with long black hair, and an unkempt beard, 
but undoubtedly a man’s head, and a white man’s head at 
that. Yet it was a head no larger than a rat’s, A little 
arm, naked and hairy, was thrust around the books, and 
then, by degrees the whole miniature frame emerged 
stealthily from the hiding place, 

“Even 1 blinked incredibly. Clad only in a loin cloth, 
the dwarf could not have been more than eight inches in 
height. He was rather broad in proportion, but his bones 
showed through his skin, which was as white as Larkin’s. 
The lilliput slithered cautiously down from the shelves, 
and treading warily made his way across the floor towards 
the food I had dropped, which he commenced to devour 
ravenously. At a signal from me we descended upon him. 
He swerved and dodged, fought and bit like a demon, fin- 
ally producing, from the folds of his loin-cloth, a minia- 
ture hypodermic which he flourished angrily, brandishing 
it like a club. In the end, Larkin managed to get him 
gripped round the waist in his great fist, and we soon had 
him’ trussed up. 

“Securely held, the little fellow’s struggles gradually 
abated, and he finally broke into a fit of hysterical sob- 
bing. 

“ ‘Yes, I keel ’eem,’ he gasped out at length, ‘I keel ’eem 
with ’is own medicine, even as ’e keel my good friend in 
Auckland, an’ ’ow ’e make me suffair too.’ Then he 
fainted away. 

“ ‘You do not seem very surprised. Dr. Lee,’ comment- 
ed Larkin. 

“ ‘Quite frankly,’ I replied, ‘I am not, at least not great- 
ly, I had already had evidence that the creation of a 
super-dwarf by artificial means was something of a fixed 
idea with Lombard. That he used the word ‘Jirvano’ to 
open his combination lock was evidence that he knew all 
about the practice of these Indians, but I knew that Lom- 
bard was not the kind of chap to be satisfied with a dead 
dwarf. I had already had evidence of what he could do 
with living tissue. 

“ ‘Then again, you would notice that the book in the 
laboratory library was opened at a discourse on Nanus 
et Pumilo. The Romans recognized two kinds of dwarf, 
nanus, the natural, and pumilo, the artificial, and the book 
contained some horrible methods supposed to produce the 
latter. The other book on Authentic Freaks Was also open 
at a page on the creation of dwarfs synthetically, and 
dealt with some old English recipes, among them being 
the advice to anoint children’s backs with the grease of 
dormice and bats to prevent them from growing. Of 
• course, Lombard didn’t credit that tosh, but it shows the 
fixity of the idea.’ 

“ ‘But, hang it all, man, you don’t mean to tell me that 
the man invented something which starved the glands and 
set up such a flow of anti-hormones that the human body 
could be reduced in that manner?’ 

“ ‘I am not sure,’ I answered Larkin slowly. ‘You have 
the evidence lying before you. I think, however, that 
something more powerful was used. You know, of course, 
that we all consist of atoms, and that these atoms are made 
up of still smaller particles, separated by comparatively 
wide expanses of space. Very well, Lombard in my opin- 
ion produced a substance which, injected into a body. 
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caused the electrons and protons to be drawn tighter to- 
gether or, if you prefer to say so, the space around them 
to he reduced. No doubt, such treatment would give rise 
to indescribable pain. 

“ ‘In support of my theory, consider the tremendous 
weight of this little fellow, he must be getting on for eighty 
pounds in weight. This super-weight accounts for the 
clearness of the footprints. Also, although Lombard’s 
dead body is diminishing in size hourly, it does not lose 
weight. Space alone is being annihilated.’ 

“Under Dr. Hutton’s treatment, the little ‘cobold’ was 
now sleeping peacefully. I continued my recital. 

“ ‘When I found the sardine tin in the smaller of the 
two empty cages, I knew for a certainty that Lombard had 
had some kind of human being incarcerated in his mena- 
gerie. The lower animals do not open cans. Further- 
more, they do not abstract the wire can-opener from the 
tin, and twist it into such shape that they can pick the 
padlock of their cages. An examination of the padlock 
revealed to me that the orthodox key had not been used. 
When our dwarf produced the hypodermic which was 
missing from the laboratory the chain of evidence was 
complete.’ 

HEN our dwarf recovered consciousness, and we 
had put him at ease, he told us his story at length, 
and so enabled us to fill in the gaps. 

“ ‘Me, Jacquot Pascal,’ he informed me. 'Grand, you 
say, midget performer du vaudeville, autrefois. J’ai . . . 
as you say, tree feet an’ a buttonhole mooch tall, I do 
treecks, joomp ze ’oop, swallow ze sword, escape from ze 
’andcoofs. Mon audience, zey like it mooch, an’ clap, 
encore, encore.’ 

“It was curious to see the effigy gesticulate wildly, as ex- 
citedly he went through his one-time performance in dumb 
show. 

“ 'A tors, one night, at Auckland, in ze grand circoos, 
when I ’ad feenish mon . . . ah, you say . . . act, I go to 
mon tent. I change. I ’av mon suppaire of les petits 
gris . . . you call . . . ah . . . snails? A man coom in, ’e 
ees a uglee man, with sallow skeen. I ash heem wot ’e 
want. ’E not ansair. alors, quelle horreur, ’e ’old smelly 
cloth to mon nose: I faint. When I coom to, a leetle, I 
find I am in cage, an’ mon good friend, Sombari, ze lion 
man, ees lying on ze floor, an’ ze orrible ’alf-caste ees 
stabbing heem again and again. I cry out, boot no one 
’ear. ’E drag out ze cage with me in it. 

“ ‘Then ze swine, ’e set fire to ze tent. A man coom. 
They fight. Ze new man, ’e ’it ze ’alf-caste peeg in ze 
mouth, and knock soom teeth out, boot ze ’alf-caste stab 
heem an’ throw ’eem in some bushes. Alors, zey ’oosle 
me, ze ’alf-caste, an’ another beeg fat man from ze circoos, 
into a car, an’ down to ze sea, into a flying-boat, an’ 
breeng me ’ere to ze grand peeg, Lombard. 

“ ‘E shoot me oop with ze ’orrible animals. Every day, 
’e take me out an’ use syringe, at first ver’ leetle droop of 
stoof, then more an’ more. I suffaire pain, ’orrible. 
Everything seem to get beeger an’ beeger around me. 
Alors, one day, I escape. I find ze syringe all ready avec 
ze dose. It is a beeg dose, beeger than ever. I take it. 

I steal into ze room: ze peeg ees writin’. I not know what 
I do. Only I think I make heem suffaire as ’e make me. 

I advance. I poosh ze needle in hees leg. ’E cry out, 
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alors ’e fall forward. I am glad. I hide in ze books. 
Ze ’alf-caste coom in, ’e whistle, an’ fetch fat man. Him 
dead, both say. Alors, say ‘better quit’. I live ’ere, get- 
ting wot food I can, boot cannot find mooch, everything 
so beeg. You coom, an’ I again ’ide.’ 

“ ‘I think,’ said Dr. Hutton, quietly, ‘Lombard has been 
dealt oot poetic justice. Of coorse, it’s easy tae see that 
the big dose the wee mannie has spoken ahoot, wad easy 
have been assimilated by his body as it had been grad- 
ually led up to, but as Lombard had no had ony prepara- 
tion, it killed him instantly, although it continued tae dae 
it’s wark, after death.’ 

“That was certain true, for as we looked instinctively 
at Lombard, we saw now that he was not more than twice 
the size of our living pumilo. I should much have liked 
to confiscate the corpse for my museum, but, in deference 
to the wishes of the others, we gave it what they were 
pleased to term Christian hurial. Instead, I took the liv- 
ing dwarf.” 

« * * * 

Dr. Li Phou Lee put away his snuff-box: an indication 
that the entertainment was at an end, but there was much 
we wanted to ask him. 

“Have you still got the little man?” asked Blake. 

“What happened to the Kanakas?” demanded Tompkins. 

The Doctor rose, and moved slowly towards the win- 
dow. “Strictly in rotation, my friends,” he requested. 
“You see my chaff eur, Jim, down there at the corner of the 
next block?” 

“That husky six-footer?” asked Schultz, a new member. 

“That’s right. Well, that’s the original Jacquot. You 
see, it’s a poor rule that won’t work both ways and, as I 
am something of a scientist, I took possession of all Lom- 
bard’s extracts, and by pineal injections gradually brought 
the little fellow not only back to his normal size, but al- 
most to double what he had ever been. As for the Kana- 
kas, we cleaned up the ‘Gates of Hell,’ kept Lombard’s 
weather machine going, and made full use of the intensive 
cultivation plant. Now they live in a veritable paradise, 
and a profitable one at that, as they can produce certain 
rare fruits and rush them to the markets at times when no 
one else can obtain them. The half-caste and the Portu- 
guese escaped me, hut they did not escape a wider net. Read 
this clipping.” 

Sydney, Monday. 

Our Palmerston correspondent informs us that 
an airman, flying from Derby to Perth, came across 
a derelict flying boat in one of the most desolate 
zones of the great sandy desert. Apart from dam- 
aged floats, the machine was in good condition, but 
the petrol tank was dry. Tracks in the sand led 
the airman to investigate further, and at a distance 
of a few miles he found the skeletons of two men. 
There was nothing to identify the men, who had 
been wandering in circles among the dunes until 
thirst and exposure overcame them, but the lesser 
skeleton showed clearly that its owner possessed 
two big toes on the left foot. 

Dr. Li Phou Lee buttoned up his coat, and prepared to 
bid us adieu. I hastily caught his arm. 

“There’s just one other point, Doctor. What was the 
wonderful talesman you gave to Nadya?” 

The doctor smiled. “Ah, yes, I had forgotten. Here 
is one exactly like it,” he said, and he handed me a small 
disc, making for the door as he did so. 

It was a soft-drink crown-cap, with the lithographed 
legend, "TWO CENTS DEPOSIT ON THIS BOTTLE.” 
END 
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There was a tremendous white flash in the valley, framed by a blue rim of electric 
radiance; and a black crater yawned where a tank battalion had been. 
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THE FINAL WAR 

What Has Gone Before 



J OHN burke and Fred Tounff are students at Irontown College in 
the 21st century. They go to the rrutroyolis, Librrty, to attend a 
peace demonetratioTi. Suddenly war is declared with another group of 
nations and Liberty is bombed. 'They return to Young's home to diS’ 
cover that his mother and Burke’s sweetheart were killed tn the raid. 
Both men enlist. 

Both sides to the conflict are trying to bomb the other out of exist- 
ence and win the war quickly, but after great loss of life, chiefly of 
men and women in the cities, the war settles down to a stalemate. The 
two friends go to the front where they discover that all means of poison 
gases are in use, and as quickly as one side devises a new weapon the 
other one copies it. The enemy develops a high frequency wave that 
they project that paralyzes and kiUs instantly any one ruar the surface. 

Young and Burke are detaded to capture one of the projectors. Both 
men are promoted and decorated, Burke becomes a lieutenant and Young 
a corporal. Meanwhile the war is being brought boMk to the cities. 
There is a constant food shortage, that becomes so intense that no 



prisoners are taken in the battles, but are killed. The war goes on 
for three ytars and Burke has become a captain. 

The men yet their first leave of absence. Hince all of their friends 
are dead or in the army they have no place to go except to a Holdier's 
Home, where they are watched carefully so that they do not tell any of 
the secrets of front warfare. After two weeks of it the men are glad 
to go back to the front. While at Liberty, on their way back, the city 
is bombed, and Burke loses his leg. Three million people in the city 
are killed during the raid. 

From then on both sides concentrate on huge air raids the other. 
Three more years of warfare go by, when Young is finally assigned 
to Burke's company again, now as a front line guide. The soldiers are 
now boys of fifteen and sixteen. During the travel up to the front lines 
the company is attacked by a huge mass of hungry rats and several 
soldiers eaten up. The company, half decimated finally reaches its re- 
ceiving ;po^ton behind the lines. Burke and Young go to visit an 
old Irontown College professor, Sikorsky, who is now an artillery officer 
and with nerves shattered seems to delight in killing. 

The company continues its costly march to the front. 



Now Go on With the Story 




HEY followed the narrow tunnel. Sometimes 
they stepped on the bodies of men that had been 
killed by air pressure when a projectile had burst 
directly in the tunnel entrance. There were frightful de- 
tonations before them, the blasts were sometimes strong 
enough to throw them down. They struggled on, Young 
and Burke leading, Blake in the rear. 

There was a sharp bend in the tunnel, and then the level 
Before them was the 






rose. 

night sky, lighted by a 
murky, flickering glare. 

The tunnel ended in a 
crater. Beyond that a fear- 
ful artillery barrage raged. 

The bursts, springing up 
with a flash, stood like 
black bushes in the dark. 

* '’They have found the 
entrance.” The corporal 
tightened the straps df his 
kit bag. “Get ready, boys, 
we have to make a rush for 
it. Follow me, who stays 
back is done for.” 

He was with Burke on 
the crater rim. Behind 
him was the voice of the 
sergeant: “Through, for 

God’s sake, come on, you 
puppies.” 

The air was torn by ex- 
plosions. Young was in 
the open. He ' leaped like 
an animal, crawled, fell 

into craters, scrambled forward with, superhuman effort, 
his strength and cunning doubled by one animalistic in- 
stinct. To live, to save the living body from the rage of 
bursting explosive and whistling steel around him. Some 
of the men, following him, felt the same exertion. Some 
did not. These stumbled on with paralyzed limbs, 
crouched in shell holes, trembling and powerless. They 
were the ones, destined not even to reach the front lines. 



HE Final War” comes to Us disastrous 

-f- finish in this issue. No man that we 
know of has pictured more brutally, than our 
author, the effect on body, mind and spirits of 
a war on an entire world. Most wars end with 
one side gloriously victorious; others end by 
agreement or armistice; but this final war, that 
will be brought about by scientific weapons, 
ends in a cruel and savage way unequaled in 
history. This story is an epic of humanity’s 
greatest blunder, and a prophetic warning to 
the world by a man who has not only gone 
through the hell of the Great War, but who has 
looked clearly into the future to see the catas- 
trophe in wait for us, unless we can bring about 
universal peace. 

We doubt if anyone can read this story with- 
out being deeply touched. The editors, hard- 
boiled as they are, found themselves unable to 
read the story through with dry eyes. 
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Contorted, torn bodies leapt through the air, fell with 
strange motions. The age old cry of dying man children 
sobbed through the air filters: “Mother . . .” 

Young stood at the rim of a huge mine crater. Waving 
his flashlight, he yelled “Here!” There was no use for 
concealment in this raging sea of shell bursts. One by 
one the men arrived. The sergeant was among them. 
Burke was the last, dragging a wounded recruit, who died 

when the lieutenant let him 
down. They were about 
fifty all told, crouching in 
fox holes, that infantrymen 
had burrowed into the 
slopes of the crater. Be- 
hind them thundered the 
barrage. They were 
through. 

They stumbled o n 
through foggy, flickering- 
darkness, between the black 
bushes of shell bursts and 
the sluggish, white puffs of 
gas projectiles. They 
reached the steep banks of 
the Kitchen Ravine. Down 
there the caterpillars of 
mobile batteries paddled 
through the slime. The 
gunners, hunched beside 
their barrels, fired when- 
ever their tractors found a 
level footing. Pale yellow 
flashes stabbed from the 
muzzles. Whining, the 
projectiles of batteries flanking the ravine fell between 
them, throwing up muck and slime in gushing, vertical 
columns. Burning ammunition flared into yellow, spark- 
ling fireworks. 

The guide followed the ravine, working along its slope, 
the company behind him working from hole to hole, wal- 
lowing in mud and pulverized soil. 

A rushing din filled the ravine, black shadows, glitter- 
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ing in the light of muzzle flashes, zoomed through the 
darkness. Flying low, their wings almost touching the 
banks of the ravine, a flight of ground combat planes 
rushed upon the firing caterpillar batteries. There was 
the staccato of machine guns and rows of phosphorescent 
flashes, where their explosive bullets hit. One of the 
planes fell, hitting the bottom of the ravine with a shat- 
tering crash and bursting into red flame. They were past. 

The company kept on following the ravine. In the 
first false twilight of dawn Young recognized his location. 
A huge concrete slab, cracked and 
turned over in the soil, had sheltered 
the kitchen, that had given the ravine 
its name. They had arrived at what the 
commands farther back termed as the 
“first positions.” 

Artillery fire had thinned out some- 
what, only trench mortars and well reg- 
istered batteries being able to shoot ac- 
curately enough. The corporal found 
the entrance of a tunnel behind the con- 
crete slab. The interior was filled with 
rows of corpses. A mole tank, its oc- 
cupants killed, was wedged in the pas- 
sage and had to be scaled. There were 
few living men in the tunnel. Some of 
them were sleeping. One was sitting 
in a corner, singing to himself. He 
laughed hysterically when Young spoke 
to him. 

The tunnel ended in a mine crater. Eventually they 
found the other end in the opposite slope. Inside was the 
same picture, corpses and another mole tank. There 
were no wounded, they all had died when the poisoned 
atmosphere reached their bodies. 

A man sat in the opening of a narrow passage, leading 
upward. Young brought his flashlight close to the face 
plate of the squatting figure. “Hello, Bob, where are 
the boys?” 

A ghastly grin was on the face under the plate. With 
an idiotic motion he pointed upward. 

The corporal pushed him aside. When he ascended the 
stairway, he became aware of a throbbing pain in head 
and body. “Damned,” he muttered, “they still have juice 
in their projectors, our cables are cut long ago.” 

Pale daylight filtered through narrow loopholes. In 
a low, arched concrete room a dozen men squatted in the 
corners and around a machine gun. One was sprawled 
over the floor, his arms extended. Nobody stirred. 

' I 'HEY were dead, killed in their concrete box by some 
fiendish, hidden device that had found them. There 
were no wounds or burns on them. The face plates of 
their helmets were closed. 

Captain Burke had been examining the corpses. He 
raised his head. “Do you know what killed them, Fred?” 

Young shrugged his shoulders. “They have new tricks 
every day. Perhaps a new projector ray. Perhaps a 
gas. I see their air tanks are empty.” 

The captain’s gas detector showed only a moderate per- 
centage of the well known CBX, that was neutralized by 
the air filters. Burke stood up. “Well, no use specu- 
lating. Did you count the company, Blake?” 



“Yes sir. One sergeant, three corporals, and twenty- 
five privates. After the last count, most of the casualties 
were in the ravine.” 

Burke did not answer for a minute. Then he said: 
“Thanks, Blake. You man the machine gun with four 
men. Singer will relieve you in four hours. Are there 
other stations to be manned, Fred?” 

“Most of them are cracked. There is a light trench 
mortar in a camouflaged shell crater, that you reach 
through that tube over there. But, of Course you can’t 
move around there in daytime. I bet- 
ter show you the terrain through the 
loophole here.” 

There was not much to be seen. An 
empty depression in barren, pulverized 
soil was terminated by a gradual ridge 
with the torn remnants of wire impedi- 
ments. 

“There must be combat points of the 
enemy right behind the summit of that 
ridge,” Young explained. “Projectors 
to be sure.” 

“Yes, I can feel the damn things all 
right,” Burke said. “Can’t we do any- 
thing against them?” 

“If they don’t get worse, we better 
not. No use moving around too much.” 
Burke sat down. “All right. I see it’s 
the old way of fighting, only nastier. 
My stump hurts, Fred, from that run last night. 

“Have the casualties put along the wall, Blake. We 
put them out^ after it gets dark. Take their weapons off, 
and make sure about their air tanks.” 

After cleaning up the dugout,' Blake reported that he 
had found all of the air tanks on the dead men empty. 

Slowly the hours of the day dragged on. The company 
was cut off from all communication. The wave barrage 
and the electric vibrators and projectors made the small 
battery radio in the machine gun dugout useless. Young 
and the captain had only very vague ideas about the 
position of the enemy and about the positions of their 
own forces beside them. The company had to stay con- 
cealed and fight, if they had a chance to. These were the 
usual conditions in the first combat position. 

The men ate, inserting food tablets taken from sealed 
tins through air lock tubes in their helmets. They drank 
in the same manner through tubes. 

It was comparatively quiet in the front lin'es. For the 
time being the rumble of artillery fire was behind them. 
The occasional low whistle and shattering burst of trench 
mortar projectiles was the only noise breaking the brood- 
ing silence. 

In the afternoon the throbbing pain caused by the elec- 
tric projectors, became paralyzing. “We have to do some- 
thing,” Burke said, “before they freeze us stiff.” 

Young got up. “Let me do it, John. I know how. I 
think I can get them with the TM.”* 

“I go with you.” 

“You better stay with the kids. And I do it rather 
alone. The less commotion, the better. Get the men 
down into the tunnel, except the MG** crew.” 

•Trench Mortar. 

••Machine Gun. 
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The corporal crawled through the tube to the trench 
mortar. The little thing in the crater looked like a toy. 
Slowly and cautiously Young pushed a tiny periscope 
above the crater rim. He noticed a narrow path of 
glowing heat swinging back and forth through the wire 
impediments on the ridge. Measurements, taken with 
the periscope and a simple calculation gave the exact 
location of the projector. Its height indicated that it 
was not installed subterraneously, standing probably in 
a crater like the trench mortar. 

There were fourteen projectiles for the mortar left, little 
five-pounders of vicious effect. Carefully Young adjusted 
the mortar and took the safety locks from four projectiles. 
He knew the first shots would have to be hits, or it would 
be too late. A last, fine adjustment, and he fired the four 
projectiles in fast succession. 

He felt how the throbbing pain disappeared and heard 
the bursts, when he was already in the tube crawling back 
to the machine gun dugout as fast as he could. Behind 
him a heavy projectile hurled his mortar into the air. 
The gas pressure blew him ten feet forward in the tube. 
One could not make himself conspicuous in the front lines 
without receiving an answer. 

HEN darkness came the soldiers in the dugout re- 
opened the mouth of the tube that had been closed 
by the answering projectile. The crater was twice as 
large now. Young showed them where they could de- 
posit the bodies of the killed men, without attracting 
the fire of the enemy. They dragged the bodies through 
the tube and put them in a shell hole, well away from 
their combat station. Doing this, they were harassed 
by machine gun and trench mortar fire, but escaped with- 
out new casualties. 

After this customary kind of burial they went back to 
their concrete box and Blake arranged for the night 
watches. They had closed the loopholes of the machine 
gun nest, except one, which was screened behind the 
lookout post. Inside the dugout a battery torch spread 
feeble light. Burke wrote a report, hoping to get a run- 
ner through to the staffs in the third position. The 
men drowsed in the corners of the room. 

Outside was a dull thud, and another one. Suddenly 
the lookout at the loophole slumped to the floor. Through 
the loophole flowed a greenish, heavy gas, it clung to the 
walls almost like a liquid, curled and flowed over the 
floor. 

“Close valves!” Two of the men fumbled^ finding the 
valves in their gas helmets too late. Their hands dropped 
paralyzed, their faces under the heavy glass plates were 
ghastly in powerless agony. 

A new gas, .against which the filters did not protect, 
had overtaken them. The corporal looked at his wrist 
watch. The air tanks would supply air for an hour. 
There were no reserve tanks. 

Outside was the thudding of bursting gas projectiles, 
intermingled with the vicious rap of high explosive. A 
heavy trench mortar projectile landed on the rear end 
of the dugout, closing the tunnel entrance. Iron reen- 
forcements were twisted in cracked concrete, and through 
the gaps the gas flowed like malicious, searching tenta- 
cles. The only exit left was the tube. 

Young unscrewed the air tanks from the helmets of the 



two dead recruits and handed them to the captain 
Then he pointed at the tube. Burke nodded. 

One by one they crawled into the open. The ground 
was covered with gas. Sluggishly it flowed over the 
ground, curled and writhed in grotesque shapes. Behind 
them an artillery barrage stood like a dark, flashing cur- 
tain. On the ridge was the glow of iron stakes and wire, 
vibrating under concentrated projector waves. Only be- 
fore them was a dark gap, where the projector had been 
put out of action by Young. 

Slowly the men realized that the end was inevitable. 
Even if they would succeed in breaking through the bar- 
rage, the rays of the adjacent projectors, interlocking be- 
hind them, made a retreat impossible. 

Young brought his head close to Burke’s helmet. “Looks 
as though they are going to attack,” he yelled through 
the infernal noise of the barrage. The captain pulled his 
signal pistol. All communications being cut, they had to 
rely on old, simple methods. Red Very lights rose into 
the murky sky, repeated in the flanks and behind them. 

Seconds later the artillery of the sector had recognized 
the signal. Thousands of barrels jerked back under the 
vicious recoil of the driving charge, the counter barrage 
began. The sky was aflame with the flicker of muzzle 
flashes, the air reverberated with an incessant, shattering 
roar. 

The men were lying at the crater rim, waiting for the 
enemy that might come, and death that would come. The 
captain looked at the faint glow of his wrist watch. 
Twenty-five minutes of breathing left . . . 

He crawled over to his friend, who was beside Blake, 
looking over the crater rim. “Fred, it’s all over now. It 
was a short visit I had with you.” 

Young did not answer. He knew that there was no way 
out. 

Burke continued: “I take the rest of the boys, and go 
over the top with them. We can use the gap in the pro- 
jector barrage, that you have torn, Fred. We may be 
able to do much damage before we die, because they will 
not expect us. Better to die fighting than suffocate here 
or breathe this ghastly green stuff. 

“You and Blake are the most experienced, and I serve 
my country best trying to save you. They probably will 
attack after our air runs out, and they probably will lift 
the wave barrage immediately before the attack. You two 
take the two extra air tanks and try to get through with 
the radio. Our tank battalions will be massed for a 
counter stroke. You could be very valuable piloting their 
movements.” 

Young did not answer for a while. Finally he said: 
“I go with you, John.” 

Blake opened his grenade pockets. “I won’t stay. Cap- 
tain.” 

Burke put the two air tanks before them. “I knew you 
would say that. But here is no place for personal feel- 
ings. I am in command here. You take the tanks. This 
is my last word. Get ready, boys, assault equipment.” 

He threw his kit bag off, tightened his belt, opened his 
grenade pockets and pulled his pistol. The recruits 
watched him, white faces staring under the glass plates of 
their helmets. 

Young grabbed his friend’s arm. “John, you can’t do 
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that, you can’t leave me. I want to die, it is easy when 
one has given up hope.” 

“Get ready, boys. Corporal Young, can you tell me 
where the right and left projectors are?” 

CHAPTER X 

Behind the Lines 

'Y'CUNG had been trained for six years to obey a uni- 
form. He submitted. Businesslike he pointed out 
the location of the machines and the best way to approach 
them. 

“All right, thanks. Corporal.” Burke’s voice was calm 
and clear, though he had to yell to make himself under- 
stood. “Sergeant Blake, you will cover us with your 
rifle. If anybody turns back, drop him. It’s a better 
death than to suffocate. Corporal Singer, you take the 
left projector. Here, these twelve men.” 

“Yes sir.” Singer was boy of eighteen. 

“I take the other one. Get as close as you can until 
they spot you. Then make a leap for it. Take as many 
along as you can. Do your best, boys, think of the air 
raids. Hand grenade and knife, as in the days of old. 

“Goodbye, Blake. Goodbye, Fred. Don’t get soft, old 
man. It will be over soon.” 

“Goodbye, John.” They felt each other’s hand through 
the gas gauntlets. 

“Open your air valves half a turn, boys. Easy now.” 

The captain was in the open. The men followed. The 
air from the tanks having a high percentage of oxygen, 
elated them, after the valves were opened. They had been 
frightened children, but now, after they had given up the 
hope to live, they were as dangerous as cornered animals. 

Slowly and cautiously they worked over to the ridge. 
The gas on the ground helped to conceal them. 

They were on the ridge. A rifle spat. Suddenly there 
were leaping figures, huge in the fog, grotesque demons 
that with burning lungs, drunk with rage, leaped upon the 
machines that had tortured them. There was the crash 
of hand grenades on either side, muffled, unearthly yells 
cutting through the rumbling barrage, the green, blind- 
ing flash of shortened high tension cables, and the crash 
of hand grenades exploding with incredible rapidity and 
spreading out in both sides. 

Blake clenched his fists. “God, they are fighting,” he 
sobbed. 

There was the flash and the report of a last grenade to 
the right, and then the rumbling barrage ruled alone again. 
A white star light rose, its magnesium flare shining with 
clear beauty over the gas fog and the dark, flashing mush- 
room forests of the shell bursts. 

“It’s all over now.” Blake buried his face in the sand. 

“Goodbye, John.” Young was glad that the sergeant 
could not see the tears that rolled under the face plate 
over his cheeks. “Come on, the air is running out.” His 
voice was husky. 

They wriggled back through the tube. Young lit the 
battery torch and plugged the radio into his helmet. The 
wave barrage was still up. 

They exchanged air tanks. Young kept on trying the 
radio. Suddenly he waved his hand. The wave barrage 
was lifted. Up and down he tried the dials. There was 



a wild turmoil of orders and signals, drowned in the drone 
of electric vibrators. 

Suddenly a loud and clear voice came: “. . . left, 24 
right, green pilot light. Front turret HE percussion, 850 
rapid fire after white star light.” A heavy tank unit and 
close. Frantically Young tried to cut in, repeating over 
and over the complicated dash-dot call, that was the radio 
pass word. After endless minutes the tank picked up his 
signal. “HT 1425.” 

Young talked fast and with desperate clearness: “Gap 
in projector barrage at 31.23 by 13.27, four hundred yards 
wide. Insulated tanks can pass interlock. Will fire two 
green lights in fast succession every minute. Corporal 
Young, B 1427, speaking.” 

Answer came quickly: “31.23 by 13.27, four hundred 
yards. Two green lights in fast succession every minute. 
Will come and pick you up. Are now at 31.06 by . . 
The wave barrage cut in. 

Young tore the cables from his helmet. “The tanks are 
coming.” 

They crawled through the tube in the opening. The 
first two Very lights rose. 

Young kept his eye on the watch. The second two lights. 

Blake gripped his arm. “There, they are coming. 
Attack.” 

The machine rifles of the two men spat. Where their ex- 
plosive bullets hit, dark figures dropped into the green 
mist. 

Young kept one eye on the watch. The third two 
lights rose and gave their position away. Something 
dropped, burst. In Blake’s helmet was a muffled groan. 
He crumpled and lay still. 

Young kept on firing at rows of dark figures that mater- 
ialized everywhere in the mist. Another grenade burst 
behind him. He was not hit and kept on firing. The 
barrel of his*weapon was glowing bot. 

T) EHIND him a star light rose, rushing into the air, and 
branched in sparkling, white beauty. Yellow muzzle 
flashes stabbed. The bark of cannon and the rattle of 
machine guns came from huge black forms, creeping and 
swaying in the darkness behind him. The corporal fired 
his last two lights. 

The attackers before him melted away in the fire of the 
tanks. A narrow pencil of light came from one of the 
black forms. Searching through the mist, it picked up 
the corporal and held him. 

The drone of heavy motors, the clank and grinding of 
caterpillars came closer, was on him. Young ducked. 
The tank went over the crater, a porthole opened in the 
belly of the monster. Four arms lifted the corporal into 
the air lock of the tank. The bottom clanged shut, a 
gush of warm, oily air expelled the polluted air of the 
lock, and the upper door opened. Young climbed a lad- 
der through a round, narrow shaft. 

He was in the control station of the tank. The com- 
mander turned from the periscope. “Corporal Young?” 

The corporal opened his face plate. “Yes sir.” 

“Good work. Young, good work. Hold on, we have to 
move. No, come here, you ought to know the terrain.’ 

The tank lurched forward. Holding on to a rail, the 
corporal piloted the flag ship of the tank unit. They 
made the gap between the projectors and proceeded to 
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the right between the two barrages. The ship rocked and 
lunged, its guns spitting continuously. 

“Had a hard time getting up here,” the commander 
remarked. “Lost three ships in the barrage.” 

An infernal crash on the outside told that they had been 
hit. 

“They can’t scare us with that. Front turret, did you 
see the flash? Trench mortar. That’s right. That fixed 
him.” 

It became unbearably hot. 

“Projector. 22 left. We get him from the rear. They 
won’t burn up their own men. 50 right. There.” 

They went over the projector, grinding men and mach- 
ine into the ground. 

Suddenly the heavy tank leaped into the air, came down 
with a crash. Young lost his rail, hit a projecting hand 
wheel with his neck and lost consciousness. 

The commander swore. “Those damned ground mines. 
Bow motor room OK? OK. Full power ahead, 52 right. 
Left flank turret, 500 HE, rapid fire. 

“Knocked him out, Charley. Put him away. Did his 
bit. We are in strange territory anyhow. 42 left, white 
star light . . .” 

When Young came to, he was strapped in a hammock. 
They had taken his helmet off and wrapped him in a 
blanket. The smell of hot oil told him, that he was still 
in the tank, but it did not move any more. 

A flashlight stabbed through the twilight. He heard 
the voice of the tank commander. “Charley, come here. 
He came to. How did you sleep, boy? Get him to the 
doc.” 

One of the tank soldiers unstrapped the hammock. The 
corporal swayed on his feet, when he tried to stand. His 
skin burned painfully, his head throbbed. 

The tank soldier laughed. “Easy, buddy, come on, I 
take you to the doc.” 

The tank was in its home station, a subterranean con- 
crete cave. Electric lights showed terrible dents and gash- 
es in its armored flanks. 

“Banged the old boat up pretty well,” mused the tank 
man, when they left for the sanitary station two levels 
deeper. He left the corporal in the care of two sergeants 
of the medical corps. They tore off his clothes without 
any circumstances, leaving him only his identification 
tag. 

Young had to wait in a long hall. On wooden benches 
were examples of human suffering. There were no open 
wounds, but broken limbs, gas poisoning, skin diseases 
and nerve disorders. Finally somebody called: “Corpor- 
al Young.” 

He stumbled through a padded door and found him- 
self in a room under glaring lights. Somebody on a desk 
said: “For God’s sake, stand straight, man. Gas suit sick- 
ness, skinburn, ray exposure, shock. Base hospital F 
1871. Observation. Next.” 

The corporal reeled and lost consciousness. 

TT was three months later. 

Young stood before a padded door. 

“Come in.” 

He entered and found himself in a large room with 
high windows. Outside were trees, their leaves turning 
into the colors of fall. The room was filled with books 



and papers. They piled up on tables and chairs, were 
stacked on the floor in apparent wild disorder. Bent 
over a large central table, littered with papers, stood a 
little man, clad only in uniform trousers and a frayed 
undershirt. He was a pitiful figure with his hunched 
back, thin, feeble arms and spindly legs. 

Young closed the door behind himself and stood in 
attention. The little man at the table did not seem to be 
aware of his presence, throwing figures on a large sheet 
of paper. Finally he looked up, staring at Young with 
blank expression. 

Then he seemed to remember. “Pardon me,” he stam- 
mered, “sit down Mr. — I want to say. Lieutenant Young. 
I am Colonel Doehler.” His eyes were beautiful, deep 
and gentle, with a certain expression of childlike faith 
combined with rare intelligence. “There is no chair, 
wait.” With his feeble arms he lifted stacks of books 
from two chairs. 

“Here are cigars, the government takes care of me. 
They let me smoke as much as I want to, which is rather 
expensive for them.” He laughed happily about this 
joke. 

When they were seated at the table, smoking black, 
poisonous-looking cigars, the little man continued: “My 
friend Sikorsky wrote me about you. You know, Sik- 
orsky is a fine man. But he has ideas about atomic struc- 
ture that I never could quite agree with. We scrapped a 
lot about it, back in Irontown College. How is he now? 
He wrote that he was killing homo sapiens in quantities. 
I thought it was a rather quaint expression.” 

“Captain Sikorsky was the commander of a torpedo sta- 
tion, when I left. He was considered the best tele-obser- 
ver of the sector.” 

“Peculiar, what abilities we develop sometimes. But 
he was always a famous experimenter, and he always went 
in for the organic. Well, in a way he was lucky, that 
he did not see when Irontown College was turned into 
War Academy 613. They put a young chap in his 
place, who is reading from books that we considered 
alchemy in our time. All the great names are in the 
laboratories now, and there is some important work being 
done. That goes for this place BL 1243 also, but not for 
me. I don’t think that I am quite in my place here. 
General Howard said the other day: ‘You don’t know that 
a war is going on.’ I think he is quite right. I have 
been living mathematics too long. There is no war in 
figures, only beautiful, unavoidable justice.” 

His eyes shone with a peaceful radiance from within. 

“You know I like music. It is the same thing. All 
our little human troubles are in it also. But eventually 
they merge into this justice. We feel the logic of mathe- 
matical proportions, expressed in sound vibrations. Do 
you understand?” 

Young nodded. He thought of the electric vibrators 
in the front lines, that had tortured the life rhythm of his 
body and brain with jagged, racking impulses. 

Doehler, searching the face of the front soldier, seemed 
to sense his thoughts. “General Howard decided to give 
me a second assistant with front experience. My first as- 
sistant, Captain Phelps, came with me from Irontown Col- 
lege. Just when General Howard’s decision was made, 
I received Sikorsky’s letter, and so it was easy for me to 
do him the favor. I am glad I did, I have the feeii-’'; 
we will get along. 
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“Your work will be easy. You are to make me see that 
‘a war is going on,’ as Howard puts it. ‘Guide my efforts 
into useful channels,’ he said, if I remember right. Be- 
side that you will do some experimental work. 

“Tell me now about your experiences at the front. 
They have been trying to keep me informed, but things 
seem too unreal, too far away. A personal narrative will 
make the data I have significant.” 

Reluctantly Young began to speak, relating events as 
they had occurred. He told how he had come to wear 
the heavy grey armor and helmet of a front soldier. He 
told of endless roads to the hell of the lines; of weeks of 
torture; of rest periods in the foul atmosphere of caves; 
of new struggles to reach the regions of despair; of dan- 
ger, suffering and death. While speaking, he lost his 
reluctance, he grew frank, passionate and bitter. Events, 
that had been stored away in his memory, recollections 
that his mind had not dared to touch in the instinct of 
self-preservation, awoke to new, ghastly life. Front sol- 
diers were not allowed to speak about their experiences, 
when luck chanced that they ever came in contact with 
people behind the lines. But the soldiers would not have 
spoken anyhow. What was the use of poisoning the 
dreams of happier people? And they would not under- 
stand anyhow. 

CHAPTER XI 
Women and War 

■r\OEHLER did not understand this grey -haired young 
man. But the wonderful machine of his brain regis- 
tered facts and impressions, combining them to the cer- 
tainty that an inevitable catastrophe was upon humanity. 
There was a ghastly trend in the development that the 
world was taking. His mathematical mind conceived a 
curve, that was bent more and more toward an axis of the 
absolute zero, where all known laws of nature became 
meaningless. 

Young wound up, telling, how after his last night in 
the front lines he had been raging in a subterranean hos- 
pital for months, how he finally had been given an officer’s 
commission and how he had been decorated, because he 
“had been luckier than those that were killed.” When he 
said that, he thought of John, whose torn body was rot- 
ting now somewhere between the combat points of the 
Liberty Salient. 

Doehler’s eyes were on a sheet of paper. His feeble, 
bony hand drew a curve, down, down — here on the bot- 
tom of the paper was the absolute zero. Here . . . The 
pencil point broke. 

He looked up, gazing at the soldier as though he were a 
being from another world. Then a kind smile of recog- 
nition spread over his features. “Excuse me, my friend,” 
he said awkwardly. “Use the rest of the day to make 
yourself at home in your quarters. Tomorrow morning 
you can go with Phelps to the testing grounds.” 

Lieutenant Young slept well in his little room under the 
roof of the laboratory. After the meagre, synthetic meal 
in the officers’ mess hall he had gone to bed. He could 
sleep for days, since he had left the hospital. 

After breakfast he reported to Captain Phelps. The 
captain was a lanky, blond fellow with watery eyes. He 



returned Young’s salute stiffly. “Wait for me at F en- 
trance. I shall be down presently.” 

Phelps drove up in a small, fast two-wheel car of gov- 
ernment manufacture. “Hop in.” They drove on a nar- 
row road under trees that were shadowing a number of 
long one-story buildings. Phelps explained: “The big, 
rusty sheet-iron shack over there, is the chemical warfare 
lab. Good to keep away from it. Sometimes they don’t 
know what they let escape. Over there the three rows of 
barracks are the medical labs. Operation rooms in the 
green houses. You can’t get near now, infection danger. 
They have found or bred a new bacillus. Powerful beast, 
I am told. 

“The concrete building to the right in the open is the 
admittance and discharge office, power station, guard house 
and SS headquarters. You must have come in there yes- 
terday. Those barbed wire zones close in the entire area, 
twenty square miles. The inner rows are high tension 
wire. One of the helpers tried to get through the other 
day. She was burned to a crisp, of course. Those long 
glass shacks with the steel funnels are the mechanical 
labs.” 

They came out into open country. “There are the test- 
ing grounds for tanks, machine guns, projectors and other 
apparatus. Artillery has its own, a hundred miles from 
here. Over there, outside of the fence is an ammunition 
factory. Yes, that little village. It looks quiet enough 
now. They are not allowed to go out in daytime. Last 
year a factory was blown up fifty miles from here, five 
hundred miles behind the front. One night a couple of 
bombers came and did beautiful, very accurate work. I 
think there was not a living soul of the eight thousand 
working there, that got away. Twenty thousand tons of 
ammunitions went up in the air. They blew all our win- 
dows. A night pursuit flight brought one of the bombers 
down, they captured the crew alive. The secret service got 
their hands on them, suspecting spy work. They ques- 
tioned the prisoners here and finally made them talk. They 
make anybody talk, but don’t ask me how. It came out 
that one of those new noiseless bombers had sneaked 
through in daytime above the clouds. From up there they 
had let down tele-observation machines, mapping the tar- 
gets beautifully. Simple enough. 

“About once a week they come at night time, trying 
their luck here. Those black craters over there are from 
their last visit. Some ninety helper girls were killed that 
time. They can’t touch the laboratories proper. There is 
a ring of some forty vortex batteries around the buildings, 
keeping up a barrage that they have not been able to 
break. Even their torpedoes bounce off. Of course the 
vortex guns mean quite an expenditure of explosive, but 
for a limited, valuable target the barrage is worthwhile. 
They have lost quite a number of ships here. They give 
us a good chance to try our latest long range projectors. 
There are our girls.” 

He stopped the car before a row of miserable sheet-iron 
shacks, the living quarters of the helpers. About fifty 
girls and women were lined up in military fashion. They 
were commanded by an invalid sergeant, who walked in 
an awkward manner because his artificial legs did not 
fit very well. 

The sergeant saluted. “Good morning, sir. Forty-eight 
helpers on duty. Helper Smith 3 went to the hospital 
yesterday.” 
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“Thanks, Froben. Is it bad?” 

“Doctor says the hand must be amputated.” 

“All right. Lieutenant Young, you take the first sixteen 
helpers. The sergeant will show you the work. Are the 
projectors in the field?” 

“Yes sir. The targets also. The changes were made 
during the night.” 

“All right, let’s go.” 

* I 'HE sergeant herded the helpers off like sheep. They 
were poor, gentle creatures, starved and overworked, 
in ill-fitting, drab unifornis and heavy shoes. 

“Never mind, Froben. I take care of my crew. I take 
the high frequency model in field 3. You go with the 
lieutenant to field 6.” Phelps strode away, lanky and 
stiff, the helpers following him. 

The sergeant limped beside Young. “I hear you come 
from the front, sir. Been there a long time?” 

“Six years.” 

“My, that’s a long time. Ever been farther back than 
the reserve depots?” 

‘Three years ago I was on leave in Irontown?” 

“Three years ago sounds almost like the good old times. 
Still, things haven’t changed so much since then. They 
ar^only worse. The country was being organized then. 
Tffiy have done it now. I saw how it came about. I 
lost my legs in the transport service. 

“Come on, girls, we follow you. 

“As things are now, they all must help. They even find 
jobs for the real old ones. Industrial workers or army 
helpers. The little kids they have put in government 
schools. Some of our girls here used to be ladies, until 
they were drafted and got a uniform. But they’re still 
nice girls. They do their stuff, though they don’t seem 
to have much pep left.” 

Young, looking at the meagre and bent backs of the 
helpers, had a vision of girls in light, colored dresses with 
flowers in their hands, girls with smiling red lips and 
laughing eyes that had said: “Come back, boys, we are 
waiting for you.” The uniformed ammunition girls in 
Irontown and the helpers and nurses behind the lines had 
not obliterated the picture that he had taken along to the 
battle fields. Would the old happy times ever come back? 

The sergeant continued: “That woman over there was 
the wife of a rubber manufacturer. He couldn't make 
the grade with the manufacturing council. The govern- 
ment took over the plant. They made him a captain in 
the artillery. He was killed three months later in the 
big drive on Liberty. Her three boys died six months 
later on the same day. Their battalion was gassed with 
some new kind of dope. She is looney since, but clever 
otherwise, and a willing worker. 

“They say, that they are going to send girls to the front 
pretty soon, for long range artillery first. I heard that 
they are drilling a couple of trial batteries on the artillery 
proving grounds. Men oflicers of course. Well, some 
of the girls are tough all right. Our girls here are an 
exception, they come from a better class of people. Most 
of the laboratory helpers are college graduates.” 

They arrived at the projector. The helpers were stand- 
ing around it, waiting. Young met the look of two 
hazel eyes. It was like a recognition coming from old, 
happier days. It lasted only for a moment, but Young 
meant to see the longing and the ability to love behind 



the veil of resignation that had dimmed those eyes. Step- 
ping up to the projector, he thought: “How these girls 
have changed. How proud and conscious they were of 
their well proportioned, well-groomed bodies. A poised, 
balanced mind was reflected in their faces. This girl’s 
face is only eyes, and her body is only a weak container 
for a soul that starves and does not want to die.” 

The sergeant snapped cables in place. “All right girls, 
on your stations. The usual order. Three shots a 
couple.” 

The helpers turned and set out for the targets, a mile 
away. 

The sergeant explained. “This work is sort of tiresome 
and dangerous for the helpers. They have to make the 
observation notes. Over there to the right is the spec- 
troscope, not far from the target, and these things stray 
something fearful on this distance. That’s why we 
have two on observation, and the rest in the dugout. Af- 
ter three shots they exchange targets, and the next couple 
steps in.” 

Young thought of two hazel eyes that had looked into 
his own. He could not forget the clear, narrow face 
with those eyes. A sudden thought occurred to him. It 
almost frightened him. “Froben,” he said, “they told me 
in the lines that one can get married back here.” 

The sergeant smiled. “Sure. The government likes it. 
They give you two weeks’ vacation here in the labs. It’s 
easy for you, you got your commission. Just have the 
young lady come and ask her. She will say yes with all 
probability. They make the papers out in the guard 
house. Then the young couple gets one of the little 
houses yonder in the woods for two weeks. After that 
everybody goes back to work. The husband can see her 
once a week on rest days. When the time comes, the 
mother goes to the hospital. She keeps the kid six 
months. After that it goes to the nursery and later to 
the government school, and they make a soldier or a 
helper out of it. If the husband or wife is transferred, 
they can write a letter once a month, censored of course. 
If, after a year, there is no sign of offspring, the govern- 
ment makes out the divorce papers. Simple, ain’t it? 

“ CEE the white flag? They are ready. Now easy, up- 
per left hand corner first. See the hair lines in the 
telescope? Here is the trigger, and here the stop watch. 
Twenty seconds.” 

They kept on burning holes into the prepared target 
plates, trying to determine the best protection against 
their own weapon, knowing that the enemy would copy 
and improve it soon. 

The sun was low in the west when they signaled 
“stop.” 

The helpers came back, weary and tired. 

Young tried to catch the eye of the girl, for whom he 
had been waiting during the day. But she seemed to 
avoid his gaze. He saw her walking between the other 
helpers, her arms hanging limp and tired, her shoulders 
bent from the strain of the day. 

On the drive back to the laboratories his mind was 
made up. He was under the influence of the mysterious 
attraction that sometimes singles two human beings out 
as soon as they meet. Trying to see clear, Young thought 
about himself like an uninterested observer. Was he, the 
living corpse, the hopeless front soldier, in love, still 
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moving in the circle of human life? He felt the burning 
wish to be close to her. He resolved to hold on to this 
fleeting bit of a better world, that he had found in a 
girl’s eyes. The front soldiers knew how small the prob- 
ability was that they would live to see the next year. 

In the laboratory he knocked at the colonel’s door. 

The little man was over his figures. When Young 
asked stammering for two weeks’ leave from his work, the 
colonel smiled. “I almost expected it. That’s why I 
sent you with Phelps. Take what little love and human 
life we can give you back here. I have been thinking 
about your story, soldier. 

“I hope she is a good woman. Take Phelps’ car, if 
you want to ask her now. You don’t want her to come, 
I know. You belong to the old times, where there were 
men and women, not only officers and helpers. Good 
luck, friend, I see you in two weeks.” 

Young burned the road up, though he had to drive 
without lights. There were the barracks. 

The sergeant was sitting in the little anteroom, smok- 
ing dried potato leaves in an old pipe. 

Young stuttered. “Froben, tell the young lady over 
there to come out to me, I want . . . God, this is so dif- 
ferent. Damn, are we cattle? No, this one in the cor- 
ner over there, Froben.” 

The sergeant chuckled. “Why didn’t you call me over 
the phone? I could have sent her up to you. You are 
an officer, she has only the rank of a private. All right.” 

Young stood outside, waiting under the stars. The 
door creaked. There was a grey uniform. A clear face 
with large, dark eyes was in the twilight. 

He stepped up to her, his heart hammering against his 
ribs. “Miss, I want . . .” 

A low, melancholic voice said: “Helper Bowden, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“Miss Bowden, I am a front soldier. I will have to 
go back. I will die soon. Will you marry me?” 

She leaned against the shack, she did not answer. 

He kept on stuttering. “I don’t want to hurt you, 
please, tell me tomorrow.” 

She laid her hand into his. It was a hard and rough 
little hand, but he held it carefully, as though he held a 
sick bird. 

She said: “I will do it. I will have to die also, before 
the war ends. But our child will live, to see happier 
days.” 

He took her into his arms. She put her head on his 
shoulder. “Fred,” she said, “the sergeant told me your 
name, when I asked him, coming back from the field. I 
am Irene.” 

“Irene means ‘peace.’” 

He kissed her. Her face, shining clear and beautiful 
under the star light, was wet of tears. 

“I am happy, Fred.” 

In one of the laboratories a little man in a frayed 
undershirt, a dreamer with a gigantic brain, a comical 
figure as a colonel, but worth to an army more than six 
fighting divisions, strained his mind, how a war that was 
ruining the world might be ended. 

Young was out early in the following morning. Us- 
ing Phelps’ government car, he was back at the helpers’ 
barracks before the day workers had stirred. 

Irene Bowden was sitting on the doorstep, holding a 
little bundle, all her belongings, in her lap. 



When she was beside him in the car, she said: “It was 
dark when you told me that you wanted me, Fred. We 
can turn back if you are sorry now in daylight. There 
are many girls, and so few men.” 

He stopped the car and kissed her. “I did not know 
you, and I have been dreaming of you through endless 
nights at the front. This is so beastly, Irene, they are 
treating us like animals. But I will try and try to make 
life human for you, to make it like it was in the old 
days. I love you, Irene.” 

She clung to him like a mother clings to her only child, 
that is to be taken away from her. “I was never married 
before, Fred. I am not a widow, and I am not divorced. 
You know, the government divorces us after one year, 

if . . 

“They will never divorce us.” 

“No, life is short. But our child will live. You know 
I am only twenty now, Fred. We all look older.” 

They had to leave the car at Phelps’ quarters and 
walked over to the entrance building. Young carried her 
little bundle in spite of her protest. 

They had to wait at the marriage office, that had not 
been opened yet. Finally a yawning sergeant, yellow- 
faced and coughing with gas sickness, made out their 
papers. “The wedding bus will be here in an hour. 
Cottage 57. Here are the keys.” 

CHAPTER XII 

Doehler Goes to Work 

A RATTLING four-wheel car of antiquated type took 
them the eight miles to the “Honeymoon Grove,” an- 
other sallow-faced invalid driving. There was a little 
one-room shack under trees. The first leaves were tumb- 
ling down in the autumn breeze. 

The invalid lifted a package, bearing the government 
seal, from the car. “Here are the provisions, I.ieutenant. 
Down there that little path leads to the water pump. 
Keep away from the fence over there in the dark. It is 
loaded, and the guards might mistake you for spies and 
shoot. Here is a package from Colonel Doehler.” 

He eyed the package with hungry eyes. “I think it’s 
cigars.” 

“Wait.” Young opened the colonel’s package. There 
was a box of cigars in it and the laconic message: “We 
must not lose our belief that life will triumph. My re- 
gards to the bride. Doehler.” 

Young gave the driver a handful of cigars. The man 
stammered with happy surprise. “Thanks, sir, thanks. 
These are real cigars. Congratulations to you, sir, and 
the Missus. Goodbye, sir. You will be all for your- 
selves. There are only two other couples over there. 
Goodbye.” 

They saw the rattling car disappear behind a bend of 
the road. Irene looked at her husband with a modest 
smile. “Give me the keys and wait here, I have a little 
surprise for you.” Carrying her bundle, she disappeared 
in the cottage. 

Young sat down, looking over the testing grounds that 
were visible between the trees. Puffs of dust rose here 
and there, blinding white flashes stabbed. A tank 
crawled in the distance like a large bug. 

“Fred.” 
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She stood in the door of the shack, clad in a gown of 
white, radiant silk. She had rearranged her hair, and on 
her cheeks was a soft glow. 

“My wedding dress, Fred. I thought that some day 
somebody, you, would come. I made it from parachutes 
of light flares.” Blushing she looked down on herself. 
For years she had worn only the drab overall uniform 
of the helpers. 

Young stood surprised, dumbfounded. For six years 
he had seen only uniforms, soldiers, helpers, nurses. Now, 
like a goddess from a lost world stood before him — 
woman. 

“Irene, you are beautiful.” 

Tenderly, carefully, almost with awe, he took her into 
his arms. 

At the same time a conference took place in the large 
dugout under the guard house. Padded double doors, 
huge concrete walls, shielding devices and dozens of sec- 
ret service men protected it. 

There were ten men around the table: three of the most 
eminent scientists in uniform, Ferguson, the medical chief; 
Miller, a chemist, and Doehler. One soldier. General 
Howard, the secret chief executive of armies counting af- 
ter millions, secret dictator over field marshals in gold- 
braided uniforms. Swift and Bohlen, two civilians, who 
during the last years of the war had made themselves the 
sole kings of the industries. And four men in civilian 
clothes, the secret “Council of Four.” Their identity was 
known only to few. 

Doehler was speaking. The coat of his uniform dang- 
led in crazy folds over his back, his thin neck protruded 
from a collar, that did not belong there. But in his eyes 
was a visionary flame, and the motions of his hands were 
like the mathematical curves, in which he saw laws of 
nature understood only by him. 

. . The gas, proposed by Professor Miller, will bring 
only a partial success. I admit that it penetrates the 
present uniform cloth, that it even disintegrates metals, 
but Professor Miller advises us that he has found already 
a counteracting reagent. The enemy will find this reagent 
before we can force a decision. Past experiences has 
taught us that much. We also know that our own armies 
will suffer soon under the effect of the same gas. The 
theory that the exceptional painfulness in the physiolo- 
gical effect of the gas will force the enemy to agree to our 
terms, has been disproven by the experience with similar 
weapons. We know that the powers that make terms will 
not feel the effect of the gas. 

“I now come to the medical warfare, proposed by Doc- 
tor Ferguson. • I don’t have to point at the danger that 
lies in a mass infection of the enemy, as long as we have 
not been able to devise a safe serum counteracting the 
bacillus. To minimize this danger, it has been proposed 
to introduce the infection into areas far behind the front 
of the enemy, striking at his roots, at his supplies. The 
experiment of the big air raids has shown how futile a 
hope of this kind is. And I say fortunately. 

“We had underestimated the tenacity of life. We meant 
to wipe each other from the face of the earth. There were 
several million people killed in a few hours, immense 
property damage was done, but no decision was forced. 
Retaliation, that was all. The fronts held, because modern 
defense weapons are dangerous, economical and flexible 



enough to hold a position for a long time with the sup- 
plies on hand. 

“And decentralization, a word that has acquired a 
meaning understood by any child, had begun long ago, 
long before the war. In fact, men began to see the neces- 
sity of decentralization way back in the wars of the twen- 
tieth century. And now we are organized like ships with 
many bulkheads, like the old battleships. Enough guns 
will continue firing, if one or the other section is flooded. 
We cannot wait until the enemy is sufficiently weakened 
by sickness behind his front. By that time we will have 
to fight the same infection in our own ranks. 

“ JF we strike, we have to strike at the armament, at the 
front. And we have to strike in a way that cannot 
be avoided or countered by the enemy until the decision is 
forced. That means our weapon must be radical and 
quick acting. Furthermore we have to strike by sur- 
prise, by a great mass of machines on hand. If we have 
to start building, it will be too late when we are ready. 

“The only means that 1 can imagine is an old, crude 
one. If we can find an explosive that, easily manufac- 
tured, gives a rifle bullet the effect of a light field projec- 
tile, and a field projectile the effect of our heaviest artil- 
lery, we can strike a deciding blow. And its smashing 
quickness, its very ruthlessness, will make it more merci- 
ful than slower acting methods. 

“I have not found the explosive in question. I can- 
not promise it either. I can only say, that I have made 
discoveries in the structure of atoms that give me hope. 

“I thank you, gentlemen.” 

There was a minute’s silence after Doehler took his 
seat. Finally one of the Council of Four, an old man 
with the face of an Egyptian mummy, said with rusty 
voice: “General Howard, do you share Colonel Doeh- 
ler’s military viewpoint?” 

Howard, a short, athletic man with grey, bristling hair 
and a strong neck, jumped to his feet: “I do, Your Ex- 

cellency, I . . .” 

“That’s all.” The old man made a tired motion with 
his hand, and the general collapsed on his chair like a 
jack-knife. 

After another minute’s silence the old man continued: 
“Gentlemen, I propose: Colonel Doehler has twenty days 
to perfect his explosive. All help he requires is to be 
given. If he cannot make a successful demonstration 
within twenty days, the manufacture of GR 19 gas and 
the culture of FH 315 bacillus are begun in the largest 
possible scale. Preparatory steps for this are to be taken 
at once. Do you agree?” 

The rasping voice died like a run down phonograph. 
The men of the Council of Four crossed their fingers 
in the manner, indicating agreement. 

“Unanimous. I thank you. That’s all.” 

The old man shuffled to the door, the other three of 
the Council following him. 

It was two weeks later when Young entered the study 
of Colonel Doehler again. 

“You wanted to see me, sir, after my return. I am 
late, it is almost midnight.” 

The room was blue with tobacco smoke. The colonel, 
squatting like a misshapen animal on a large table, lifted 
his head from papers. His face was pale and haggard, 
his forehead, broad and white, was like a bleached skull. 
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A fire of unhuman, visionary energy burned in his deep 
set eyes. 

“Yes,” he nodded slowly, his kind smile appearing 
and waning, “1 need a reliable man for some laboratory 
experiments. Explosive, my friend. We have to kill, to 
save life. I have been doing experiments myself, and 
Phelps is at it now. It is important.” There were ugly 
red acid burns on the colonel’s arms. 

“Come.” He slid from the table. 

The telephone rang. The colonel took the receiver. 
“Air raid formation reported from south-south-west. 
Combat station. Thanks.” 

Outside an alarm siren howled. Phelps appeared in 
the door, his face drawn and white. The colonel jumped 
at him with surprising agility. “Give me the keys for 
the car, quick. You go with me, Young. Phelps, you 
take observation notes from the projector station on 
the guard-house. Hurry.” 

Phelps seemed relieved. 

The colonel was outside with a few crazy leaps. There 
was the car. “You drive, Young. To the mechanical 
lab. Left here.” 

The car raced through the night, passing dark figures 
that hastened to their stations. 

“Leave the lab to the right. That’s it, out in the open. 
Pass that vortex gun over there. Here is where they are 
most likely to fall. Two hundred yards more. Stop.” 

Over them was the starry sky. The laboratory build- 
ings squatted under the trees, dark, silent and dead. 

“Are you afraid?” 

“No sir.” 

“Well, my boy, I am. I am not a warrior. But I have 
to see it, and see it closely. There is a new explosive re- 
ported, that they are using. The aspirators are under the 
seat, in case they use gas. It is not probable though, it is 
too windy. They know that they wouldn’t have much ef- 
fect with it. It thins out enough in the open, that even 
CBX is made harmless by the masks and uniforms of the 
helpers. And the laboratories proper they can’t reach, 
not even with controlled torpedoes. They can’t penetrate 
the vortex barrage. Beautiful night for observation. 
Watch for the bluish white nucleus in the burst. The de- 
scription I got checks with some of my recent experiments. 
They . . . listen.” 

A very faint hum, that one could rather feel than hear, 
filled the atmosphere. 

“They are coming.” 

A TREMENDOUS, thundering roar cut his words off. 

The vortex batteries, surrounding the laboratories, 
had taken up the barrage, hurling a closed, impregnable 
wall of swirling, twisting air toward the sky. Any air 
vessel attempting to pass this barrier would be kneaded 
into a mass of falling debris. The men could not stand 
upright,, the violently rocking air tearing at their bodies. 
They knelt beside the car. 

Just in time. A blinding yellow flash, a huge aura with 
a bluish nucleus, was a few hundred yards to the left. 
The first bomb had fallen. A tearing explosion, that 
seemed to silence the roar of the vortex batteries, rocked 
the earth. There was another flash, another explosion to 
the left and to the right and before them. Huge blotches 
of yellow light flashed in the air, where air torpedoes, 
gliding down, had hit the barrier of the vortex batteries. 



The air was aflame with detonating bombs. The men 
were down on the ground beside the car, earth and rocks 
clattering down on them, fragments cutting viciously 
through the air above them. 

A small red spot appeared in the sky, grew blinding 
white in a moment. A projector had caught one of the 
ships. A yellow flame seemed to spread over the sky. 
Way up there silvery birds hung poised, rocking and 
dipping in the reverberating atmosphere. A glowing mass 
fell vertically, leaving a trail of sparks and phosphores- 
cent mist in its wake. 

Again the red speck appeared and grew bright. Some- 
thing up there, spreading into flame, tumbled into the cur- 
tain of the vortex batteries. A glowing monster over- 
turned, came down, hit and burst into an awful explosion. 
There was a short sensation of unbearable light and sear- 
ing heat. 

When Young regained consciousness, everything was 
quiet again. He was under the wreckage of the car that, 
overturning under the force of the explosion, had protected 
him. He stirred cautiously and found that he was not 
hurt. Patiently he struggled free. 

Then he found the. colonel. Doehler was pinioned under 
the steering wheel. Heaving with all force, the lieutenant 
freed him. 

The colonel was breathing. Slowly he came to. See- 
ing the sky above, he remembered where he was. Then, 
gripping Young’s arm, he said: “I found it. Back to 
the lab. Quick.” 

He was up, stumbling, reeling, but holding himself 
with unnatural energy. 

“1 found it, back to the lab,” he repeated, and in crazy 
leaps, limping and stumbling, his torn undershirt smeared 
with blood from scratches and bruises, he ran toward the 
dark buildings. 

The study was littered with broken glass, the windows, 
smashed behind their steel shutters, had been thrown into 
the room by the force of the explosion. 

Doehler crouched over his table. Figures and figures, 
a crazy, endless formula, the paper smeared with dirt and 
blood. “Where is Phelps? Get me Phelps. Cigar. 
Coffee.” 

Gulping, sucking, he was over his papers again. Phelps 
entered. 

“Phelps, hurry up, man. Here, formula. Get a helper, 
two helpers from Miller, chemical lab. This has to be 
done at once. I am with you in a minute.” 

Phelps was gone. The colonel leaned back. “We 
have to kill. Young, kill to save life. Give me a fresh 
cigar. God, those electrons around that nucleus. It came 
to me so suddenly, it was like seeing them. 

“0 yes, your wife. We must not forget. Call the bar- 
racks, Sergeant Froben. Say, Colonel Doehler wants the 
connection.” 

Young obtained connection with the sergeant after using 
the colonel’s name. Froben’s voice was imperturbed. 
“Sure, Lieutenant, we are O.K. Blew the windows out 
and a piece through the roof. That’s all. Regards to the 
wife. Sure. She was sort of anxious about you. This 
ain’t no private call, you ass. I talked to the operator, 
sir. The Colonel Doehler wants to know, get me? Good 
night, sir.” 

Dawn filtered through the closed shutters of the chemical 
laboratories. Doehler held a small vial with an amber 
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liquid in his hand. “Here, Phelps. Exactly one cubic 
centimeter. Take Miller’s car. Get everything in shape. 
B 316 detonator. Don’t set it oflf until I come. We can’t 
do it before nine, we have to clear the adjacent fields. 
And I don’t know what it will do. I am down before eight. 
And, Captain Phelps, you are responsible for accidents 
that might happen, before I come. Thank you. 

“Young, you come along to my room. I want to talk 
to you.” 

Doehler dropped into a chair. “Sit down. Young. We 
have time. At nine a new chapter in history will begin. 
We shall kill a little while longer. Then, there will be 
no more suffering. Peace. And it will be brought about 
not by the atavistic methods of blundering generals, but 
by the pure logic of science. 

“Music, my friend is sublimated science. Atoms and 
worlds revolve restlessly, finding their axis in the great 
logic, upon which life is founded. Here is music, writ- 
ten many centuries ago by men who were believing like 
children in a great, kind being that is good and just. 
And we have the feeling today, that the mysterious mech- 
anism of this music is revolving around the same axis, 
that holds atoms and worlds. We feel that an equation 
is solved, and we go home, somewhere.” 

CHAPTER XIII 
The War God Speaks 

T..TE had set the dials of a small machine in the corner. 
"*■ ■*'The almost forgotten music of the masters of the 
eighteenth century floated through the room. With clear 
and serene purity, with mysteriously convincing logic it 
made promise of realms, where there is no war and suf- 
fering, only eternal justice and harmony. 

Doehler sat, his head in his hands, motionless with 
closed eyes. Young, standing at the open window, 
looked into the distance where the sun rose, bringing hope 
to an awakening world. 

Suddenly his eyes were blinded by a dazzling aura of 
light, a huge white flame, encircled by an electric, blue 
radiance. Air rushed against him like a solid, burning 
wall and threw him back into the room. The house 
creaked and grated, like shaken by an earthquake. When 
he gathered himself up and went back to the window, a 
tremendous crater yawned on the test fields. A pillar of 
dust towered over it, writhing and whirling like a tor- 
nado. The sky had darkened, vicious gusts of wind bent 
the trees, tearing clouds of yellow leaves from the branch- 
es. 

Doehler was beside the lieutenant, clutching the win- 
dow frame in trembling hands. “My God, he has set it 
off. And the power of the atoms is free. I wanted an 
explosive, I did not want to do this. It is awful.” 

Behind them the music of forgotten times gathered the 
threads of the counterpoint into an all embracing, great 
chord. 

The two men were down in the street before they knew 
it. Doehler called frantically for a car. White faces 
appeared in the doorways. An ambulance shot clanging 
around a corner. The colonel leaped into its path. The 
driver stopped the vehicle with an oath, then he recog- 
nized the colonel. The two men jumped into the seat 
beside him. 



When they reached the test grounds, the wind had 
stopped. A fine volcanic dust was falling. At the obser- 
vation stands a little group of men had gathered. On 
the ground were two figures. One, his head almost sev- 
ered from the body, was Phelps. The other, a helper, 
lived. The force of the explosion had torn his uniform, 
pricked his skin with gravel and fractured his shoulder. 
Doehler kneeled beside him. “What happened?” 

The wounded man gasped painfully. “Captain Phelps 
insisted to touch off now. There was a white flash and 
heat. It was awful.” 

A two-wheel car stopped behind the group, two men 
alighted. “Captain Phelps here?” one of them called. 

He saw the two figures on the ground. “Damn, too 
late. He’s dead. Fuller. I am Inspector Sweeney of the 
SS, Colonel. You better come back with us to the lab. 
We had business with this fellow here.” He began to 
search Phelps’ body. “Ambulance, get those two guys to 
the colonel’s lab. Yes, the knocked-out one too. You 
can get a doctor there.” 

He pointed to Young. “Who’s that? Your assistant? 
Crony of Phelps, I suppose. Well, you better come along 
anyhow. Lieutenant.” 

The laboratory was filled with detectives. 

“Find anything?” Sweeney called out. 

“Nothin’, Inspector. A lotta paper and stuff. But it 
don’t mean nothin’. Just looney figgers. Upstairs was 
a squawking box with some silly music going.” 

“All right, keep on looking.” 

They put the dead and the wounded man into the col- 
onel’s study. The inspector called one of the detectives. 
“Fink, search this fellow again, carefully,” he pointed to 
Phelps’ body, “while I question this bird.” 

It turned out, that the wounded man knew very little. 
He had never worked with Phelps before. 

“Did the captain talk to anybody while you were with 
him?” 

“Yes, he stopped a sergeant on a motorcycle, who over- 
took us. He told him to deliver a message to Colonel 
Doehler.” 

Doehler jumped up in his seat, his face was white. 
The inspector grew interested. “Did ya get the message. 
Colonel?” 

“No,. I did not.” Doehler took a sheet of yellow paper. 
“Was the message on this kind of paper?” 

“Yes, I believe. There was a government stamp on the 
corner. It was kind of dirty.” 

Doehler slumped back into his chair. 

The inspector asked suddenly: “What was on that pa- 
per? The formula, I suppose, for the stuff that you blew 
the hole in the grounds with?” 

Doehler only nodded. 

“Rotten business. How much did ya blow up, any- 
how, a wagon load?” 

“One cubic cantimeter.” 

“My Gawd, man, that is just a thimbleful. It is crazy. 
And that in Phelps’ hands. We suspected Phelps right 
along, but couldn’t get the goods on him. I told ya. I 
didn’t like him. I couldn’t say more, or he would have 
been warned. Last night during the air raid we found 
out something. And now he beat us to it. Rotten. Find 
anything, Fink?” 

“Nothin’, chief. He musta been slick, all right.” 
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' I 'HE inspector turned to the wounded man again. “Can 
you identify the sergeant that took the message?” 

“I think I could.” 

“My Gawd, where is the doctor? This man has to live. 
He has to see every sergeant in this lousy dump. By the 
way, Colonel, General Howard is on his way. I called 
him right after the big bang. You better wait for him 
here. Fuller, you take charge until I am back. Nobody 
leaves the house without my permission.” 

It was almost noon time when General Howard arrived. 
Doehler had not stirred in his chair. Young looked 
through the window, the detectives hung around, smoking 
and spitting. 

The general entered, followed by the ins{)ector. “ ’Lo, 
Colonel. I see you made your demonstration. I saw the 
hole from my plane. Sweeney tells me that you set off 
only one cubic centimeter. Well, you won your point. 
With that we can wipe the earth clean.” 

The colonel was standing. There was a desperate de- 
termination in his face. “General Howard, we must make 
peace.” 

“Yes certainly, after victory, peace.” The general 
humored him like a child. “You are upset. Colonel, over- 
worked. Too bad, the accident had to happen. Well, 
worse accidents will happen at the front.” 

“General Howard, you do not understand. I have done 
more than I wanted to do. I have liberated the forces of 
the atoms. Do you know what that means? We will 
blow the earth to pieces. And the enemy may have the 
formula now.” 

The general ignored his words. “The ammunition 
manufacture council will meet here at seven p.m.. Col- 
onel. You will give all necessary data for manufacture 
then. Good day.” 

Doehler stepped into his path, his feeble body shaking 
with rage and fear. “General Howard, I will not. Tell 
the Council of Four to make peace at once, or the enemy 
may have a formula that they will never get, because it is 
too big to be played with in your childish wars. I in- 
tended to find an explosive powerful enough to end this 
mad game of killing, but I found a formula, that in your 
hands would tear the earth to pieces.” 

The general’s face was white. “I am sorry. Colonel 
Doehler. I see my duty. 

“Inspector Sweeney. Colonel Doehler is under arrest. 
At three p.m. you report to me with the manufacturing 
data for the colonel’s new explosive.” He saluted stiffly 
and left. 

Sweeney sized up his prisoner in a business-like manner. 
“O.K., Colonel, put your coat on. Fuller, you stay here; 
Fink and Parker, you come along. Come on, boys, we 
gotta hustle.” 

Young saw the handcuffs around the feeble wrists of 
the colonel. A blind rage, that wanted to kill, arose in 
him. 

Doehler saw it. The fear left his face. Straightening 
his crippled body, he said; “Lieutenant Young, you are 
still my assistant. You stay here and watch that my 
scientific work is not destroyed. Thank you, sir.” 

There was a mysterious smile on his face, when they 
lad him away. 

Young had fallen back in his chair. He felt sick at 
heart. Slowly a clock was ticking the time away. At 
one o’clock two helpers removed Phelps’ body. At one- 



thirty they took the wounded man to the hospital. Food 
was brought. The detectives ate heartily and smoked the 
colonel’s cigars. 

The clock showed five minutes after three when Young 
heard a car on the driveway. He went to the window. 
Two detectives helped the colonel from the car. 

The door opened. Colonel Doehler’s face was white. 
His mouth was half open with limp jaw muscles. A 
drop of blood ran from his lips over the chin. He did 
not seem to notice it. 

The detectives dropped him into a chair. “OK. Come 
on, boys, the chief' wants you back.” 

Young was alone with the colonel. He felt a lump in 
his throat, he could have cried with helpless, despairing 
rage. Brutal, filthy hands had dared to defile, to torture 
this feeble body, that housed the most precious jewel of 
this brain. What were these beasts with dirty, murderous 
hands, these greedy robbers on their money bags, these 
stone-hearted upholders of preposterous traditions that 
ruled the world; what were they, compared to this cripple 
whose mind towered above them in regions that they 
would never reach even in their dreams? 

There was a helpl^s agony in Doehler’s eyes when, 
recognizing a friend, he smiled painfully. “I am weak. 
They have the formula.” 

The following weeks showed that Colonel Doehler’s 
body and mind were broken. The wonderful mechanism 
of his brain had been disturbed by blundering, brutal 
hands. For hours he sat in his chair, looking down on 
the floor. The only thing he said was : “They must make 
peace before it is too late.” 

General Howard was kept informed by the secret ser- 
vice office of the laboratories. He barked an order to his 
aide-de-camp. 

On the following day a court-martial was held. Colonel 
Doehler did not try to defend himself. He only tried to 
make the court understand that peace had to be made at 
once. He was sentenced to serve in the work battalion 
WP 319. 

To serve in a work battalion meant living death. They 
were composed of mutineers, deserters and the worst crim- 
inals. The most depraved, brutal officers were carefully 
picked for their overseers. Insufficiently equipped,' they 
worked in the most dangerous and unhealthy regions be- 
hind the front. Food was insufficient in quantity and im- 
possible in quality. Discipline was maintained by bru- 
tally cruel methods. 

On the same day, when Doehler was degraded to a sec- 
ond-class private with all due ceremonies. Young received 
march orders for an unknown final destination. He had 
ten minutes to say goodbye to his wife. 

It was in the waiting room of the discharge office. Irene 
had been called in from the fields. They could not even 
be alone in these last minutes. 

She fought her tears down bravely. “You will come 
back, Fred, you must, I love you too much.” 

“I will, Irene. I know, I will.” 

He kissed her for the last time. The ten minutes were 
up. He went, his arms hanging down, his shoulders bent 
as though he carried a load. He thought of the men 
killed beside him during six years. “I am coming, John.” 

Behind him a woman stumbled back to her work, sob- 
bing. 

The great machinery of war turned its wheels, the grief 
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of human beings meant nothing in the chess game of the 
war lords. 

All chemical plants and ammunition factories had taken 
up the manufacture of the new explosive to full capacity. 
It was named AX 343, and the projectiles, torpedoes and 
bombs, filled with it, were marked with a green dart. 

“Green dart ammunition” began to pile up in the am- 
munition dumps and battery positions. But the battery 
commanders had strict instructions to fire it only on spec- 
ial order from the brigade staffs. And the brigade staffs 
were waiting for orders from headquarters. 

The unknown sergeant who had taken the yellow slip 
of paper from Captain Phelps was never found. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Armageddon! 

' I '0 his surprise Lieutenant Young landed eventually in 
a flying school in the vicinity of the dead city of Liber- 

ty- 

The commander of the school was a major, a nervous, 
one-eyed man with thin, trembling hands. “Lieutenant 
Young, you are assigned to us for the new QD 4 scout- 
planes. Report at once to Captain Renard at hangar 16.” 

The QD 4 planes were exceedingly small and fast single- 
seated machines, powered by a huge high-compression gas 
turbine. In addition to the turbine, driving the noiseless 
propeller, they were equipped with a number of rocket 
exhaust tubes, that in case of emergency could propel the 
ship with the velocity of a projectile. The short, stubby 
wings and the smooth, torpedo-like body were covered 
with a new composition, a smooth, tough material, that 
was transparent as glass. The ships were unarmed, and 
due to their speed had to be handled with an acrobatic 
skill. 

After three weeks of training, during which some twenty 
ships were cracked up. Young was sent on his first recon- 
naissance trip to the front. His instructions read: “Avoid 
ships of the enemy. Fly as high as visibility permits, 
watch artillery and ammunition dumps. Report at once 
explosions that look like white flashes encircled by a blue 
fringe. If attacked, retreat by rocket power into clouds 
or cover of our combat forces, returning to observation 
object as soon as possible.” 

Young’s ship left the ground with a sickening lurch. 
Going into a steep climb, he passed the city of Liberty 
in a few minutes. Down there was Sunnyside Suburb. 
He remembered the trench system, that they had passed, 
when he went into the lines the last time. Before him 
over the receiving position was a dense cordon of combat 
and pursuit ships. He dropped the signal flare that, col- 
ored differently every few hours, was the secret password 
of the air forces, and zoomed over a flight of combat ships 
toward the lines. Down on the ground were yellow muz- 
zle flashes, and hlack mushrooms of smoke and dust grew 
with lightning-like quickness from the marred soil. Dis- 
tinctly he heard shattering detonations over the drone of 
his turbine. 

He passed the confused tangle of the first positions, 
where the opposing armies were deadlocked in an agoni- 
zing grip. “John’s grave,” he thought. Now he was over 
the enemy positions. 

Little black specks in the air grew rapidly. Beside him 



were the white streaks of tracers and then the phosphores- 
cent bursts of explosive bullets. He banked and then, 
bracing himself in the seat, pulled the rocket lever, aiming 
for a white cloud above. There was a paralyzing feel of 
• weight and the deafening, hissing roar of the rockets. He 
shot through the cloud like a flaming projectile, leaving a 
wake of flaming, yellow inist. Up there in the thin air of 
the clear blue sky he shut the rockets off, caught his ship 
and dived back through the clouds. The ships of the 
enemy had lost him. 

Everyday he set out, flying from twelve to eight, dodging 
the ships of the enemy, and returning to his objective, 
watching for the white flame with the blue radiance. He 
knew what his watch meant. He had seen the white flame 
on that morning when Captain Phelps had given a yellow 
slip of paper to an unknown sergeant. 

Then, on the twenty-third day of reconnoitering, he 
saw the white flame. He had been cut off by a flight of 
fast pursuit ships. Rocketing through the clouds, he ran 
into another flight of ships. Up, up he zoomed through 
the bursts of their machine guns, and then he roared 
down again in a mad power dive, cutting through the 
clouds like a meteor. The dark fog of the clouds tore 
apart before him. He was far behind the enemy lines. 
Under him was a burning ammunition dump. Sheaves 
of yellow sparks were wrapped in black, swirling smoke 
clouds. He was right over the dump, when it happened: 
a white, dazzling light, encircled by a blue corona, blotted 
out sparks and smoke. He had a sensation of momen- 
tous, searing heat, and then a sickening feeling told him 
that his ship was catapulted upward. Instinctively he 
pulled the rocket lever. The ship obeyed. Zooming up- 
ward in a steep angle, it shot through the darkened atmos- 
phere, carrying him away from an immense crater, over 
which a mad vortex of smoke, dust and debris raged. 

He set out for his field with full rocket power. 

He made a landing on one wheel and stumbled into the 
commander’s office. “Large, white flash explosion in 
burning ammunition dump at 30.84 by 20.23.” 

The major jumped up from his desk. He did not know 
what the “white flash” meant, but the orders from head- 
quarters had given this reconnaissance the greatest im- 
portance. “Are you sure?” 

“Yes sir. A huge, brilliant white flash, with a blue 
corona, followed by a dust tornado.” 

Another flyer came in. “I saw Feller’s ship come down 
in a cyclone. It did look artificial to me. There was a 
white dust falling, thirty miles in the neighborhood. I 
never saw anything like it before.” 

The report reached headquarters at 12:21 p.m., coming 
almost simultaneously from three flying fields and one 
tele-observer. 

^^ENERAL HOWARD received the message at the staff 
officers’ mess table, listening to a spicy story that one 
of the younger officers was telling. Nobody noticed that 
the general did not laugh, he hardly ever laughed. No- 
body took it seriously, that he and his aide-de-camp left 
the table with a short “Excuse me, gentlemen.” 

But when they returned to their desks thirty minutes 
later, they noticed that something was happening. The 
young staff officer, that had been telling stories during 
the luncheon hour, paled, when he began to study the 
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typewritten sheet on his desk. “Gawd, it will cost some- 
thing.” 

“Forced reconnoitering attack from base Liberty, thirty 
miles wide. The objective, plateau of Hazelwood E bat- 
teries, Caterpillar Ridge and CofiBnlid, five miles south 
of third enemy position, has to be reached under all cir- 
cumstances. Retreat after reconnaissance in echelon, de- 
molishing enemy positions as much as possible and sal- 
vaging specimens of enemy equipment and ammunition. 
Artillery preparation begins at 6:12 p.m., November 16.” 

“My God, they must be crazy, that is tonight.” 

“Utmost fire rapidity from 7:15 to 7:45. Counterbat- 
tery work with 50% GR 19 gas ^ell. 7:30 p.m. zero. . . 

“Tank battalions — Mole tank battalions — Projector 
units — Mobile batteries — Shock troops — Flame projec- 
tors — Ground combat flights — Trench mortar batta- 
lions . . 

There was no end to it. The young officer scratched his 
head. “Bill, pack up. Liberty for us tonight.” 

The typewritten sheet closed with the underlined words: 
“Green dart ammunition is not to be used under any cir- 
cumstances, except on special order. For troops out of 
communication this order is three green-white star lights 
in fast succession. Green dart ammunition is not to be 
fired at targets less than fifteen hundred yards from our 
first lines for light artillery and not under thirty hun- 
dred yards for artillery over four inches inclusive.” 

There was feverish activity at headquarters and in the 
army, division, brigade and regimental staffs. Innumer- 
able details had to be attended to in a few hours. Orders, 
concerning the attack in the Liberty Salient and instruc- 
tions about the use of green dart ammunition went along 
the entire front. Reserves were hurried from the reserve 
depots and from other sectors of the front. The railroad 
tubes under Liberty began to transport men and material 
to their utmost capacity. The strategists, planning the at- 
tack, knew that the first attacking forces eventually would 
break down before the defense of the enemy, and that only 
a number of successive shocks with fresh forces could ef- 
fect a penetration to the contemplated depth. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the company and bat- 
tery commanders in the Liberty Sector instructed their 
men. Guns were inspected and oiled, ammunitions were 
cleaned and stacked up. The artillery in both flanks was 
to concentrate its fire, supporting the attacking divi- 
sions. Mole tanks had been drilling forward under the 
enemy positions since three o’clock. A dense wave bar- 
rage, screening all communications, had been kept up since 
one. 

At six o’clock General Howard took his combat station, 
a narrow concrete tunnel under an innocent-looking grove 
of pine trees two hundred miles behind the front. The 
fringe of the woods was a continuous chain of communi- 
cation apparatus of all types, concealed carefully and 
cleverly. 

At 6:10 an old man with the face of an Egyptian mum- 
my, the collar of his black overcoat almost concealing his 
features, entered the tunnel cabinet of the general. The 
Council of Four had sent one of their members to the 
front. A large map, bristling with stick pins, covered 
a table. 

At 6:12 the artillery preparation began. The stone 
was rolling, the battle under way. Reports, sifted and 
arranged by different agencies began to reach the general. 
“Artillery preparation progressing on schedule. Enemy 



activity weakening, his open batteries being silenced by 
GR 19 gas. His automatic and enclosed mobile batteries 
increasing fire rapidity. Our fire concentrations on tun- 
nel entrance and tunnel areas effective, as far as recog- 
nizable. Observation uncertain.” 

The old man in the black overcoat stirred. “Is GR 
19 the gas with that nasty surface effect?” 

“Yes, Your Excellency. We use it only for counter 
battery work, because our men are not fully protected 
against it.” 

“Hm. Sacrifices have to be made.” 

At the front two hundred miles away the murky even- 
ing sky flickered' with muzzle flashes. The reports of 
firing guns and bursting projectiles had melted together 
into a monotonous, vibrating drone. The areas, where 
the fire concentrated, were whirlpools of shifting debris, 
fire, dust and torn bodies. Where the hrown clouds of 
GR 19 gas swayed, men died a horrible, agonizing death, 
the gas eating slowly through uniform and skin into the 
living flesh. 

' I 'HE old man in the tunnel coughed. “General Howard, 
I know that the generals of the old times used to 
win their battles smoking cigars. But they fought in the 
open air. Would you mind to stop smoking? We are 
modern people today, we don’t need these poisons. I 
shall see that the first peace legislation will bring back 
tobacco prohibition. And please call my butler. It is 
dinner time for me.” 

The old man munched crackers and milk. “What be- 
came of this professor, that invented green dart ammuni- 
tion?” 

“We had to put him in a' work battalion. His discipline 
broke down.” 

“Hm — ” the milk trickled down from the old man’s 
open mouth. “Broke down. Bad. Discipline is the main 
thing. Serves him right. Well, he brought us in a mess. 
Dreamer. They always do.” 

The general chewed his cold cigar. “Your Excellency, 
our brave troops will decide it tonight. Specimens of 
ammunition will be in our hands before morning. And 
if we find that the secret of green dart is known to the 
enemy, we will strike at once, strike with all force. We 
are ready to strike now, if it must be. There will be vic- 
tory or death.” The general’s grey hair bristled, his face 
reddened. His grey eyes were round and fascinated. 

A crumb of cracker dropped from the old man’s blue 
lips. “Is this dugout deep enough? Suppose somebody 
dropped a heavy green dart bomb on us.” 

“We would die. Your Excellency, for our country.” 
“General Howard, you are careless. I don’t want to 
die. The older I get, the more I want to live.” 

At the front the artillery was working with utmost 
rapidity now. Trench mortar, tank and' mobile batteries 
joined the fire. Electric projectors were turning iron 
wires into white hot, vibrating coils. Slowly the hands 
were progressing on many watches. 

Mole tanks began to break into the communication tun- 
nels. Huge tank formations left their burrows, mov- 
ing into position for the attack. Ground combat flights, 
observation planes, pursuit ships and bombers took the 
air. 

Zero hour. Black monsters crawling through the night, 
giant metal birds rushing through the air; huge burrow- 
ing insects breaking into steel and concrete-lined tunnels. 
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a solid curtain of dark, flashing shell bursts slowly mov- 
ing southward. And men — living men, encased in gro- 
tesque armor — walking, running, stumbling and falling; 
torn to jagged pieces of flesh; suffocated in nauseating, 
burning gas waves; seared with stabs of electric energy; 
burned in jets of flaming, enveloping liquid; men mov- 
ing in a nightmarish dream world, fighting and dying. 
The crazy, rattling laughter of machine guns, the crackle 
of rifles, the thunder of hand grenades and cold steel in 
living flesh. 

Waves of men and machines, striking and going down 
before the machines of the defenders. Always new waves 
striking like the shocks of a battering ram in the wall of 
defense. “The objective must be reached.” Overturning, 
burning tanks, glowing red hot, their crews roasting in- 
side. Tumbling metal birds, crashing down. New waves 
of crawling centipedes in the night, of roaring metal 
birds, of men bent down under the load of new weapons. 
Rows of colorful lights, rising into the inky sky like shin- 
ing standards, and men following them. 

The attack was progressing on schedule. 

The first and second positions had been taken at mid- 
night. The attacking forces moved on doggedly, slowly, 
with enormous losses. Reserves were following up, regi- 
ments of children and cripples. If they could not fight, 
they could die. 

At four o’clock in the morning General Howard re- 
ceived the report, that the attack had stopped before the 
third positions. 

“Put all reserves in, the objective must be reached. The 
artillery fires away the last rounds of ammunition, if need 
be, saving only green dart.” 

New droves of men and machines moved on. A glow- 
ing, crackling projector barrage was ground into the 
mud by tanks. The crews sacrificed themselves. Locking 
the controls of their machines on forward, they kept on 
firing from the gun turrets, until heat and electric energy 
had killed them, while the machines, glowing red hot, 
ground on and on, until in and behind the projector bar- 
rage they burst into flaming explosions. 

In the grey of dawn the third position was taken. Tanks 
and men moved in the open. 

From the Hazelwood Plateau, Caterpillar Ridge and the 
Coffinlid before them the yellow flashes of muzzle fires 
stabbed into the grey. Up there was the objective of the 
battle. They moved on. And then the happenings took 
place, that made this battle the last one, the Battle of 
Armageddon. 

The Hazelwood Plateau, bearing its name from a for- 
est, that had crowned it years ago, had been chosen by 
the enemy as position for a number of automatic batter- 
ies. These batteries, though not in direct view of their 
usual targets, commanded the valley between the plateau 
and the third positions with direct fire. The eleetric 
machinery of the batteries had been put out of action 
in the early part of the night. The gunners had left 
their gas-tight tunnels, serving their guns by hand. They 
had suffered comparatively little from gas, as the batteries 
were situated high, but they had been cut up badly by 
high explosive. 

In the left wing battery only two of the four guns under 
their heavy, flat steel cupolas had remained intact. The 
crews had been killed, except three young men and a 
lieutenant, a child of sixteen. 

The tank battalions moved on in the valley below, beau- 



tiful targets, coming toward them. Clusters of men ran 
behind and between the machines. One of the young 
gunners dropped his hands from the smoking breech. 
“That was our last shell. Lieutenant. Only red dot am- 
munition left. I suppose they are going to croak us 
now.” 

The child in a lieutenant’s uniform thought for a mo- 
ment. The tanks, only three miles away, were coming 
closer. “Get the red dot stuff. Fred and Bill, you go 
down. The hand ammunition elevator is working yet. 
Frank and I work this piece.” 

The red dot projectile slid into the barrel. The hot 
breech snapped shut. 

“Get the big one in front, Frank.” The child had the 
lanyard in his hand. 

The gunner took his eyes from the telescope. “Ready.” 
The child pulled the lanyard. 

CHAPTER XV 

The Final War 

' I ^HERE was a tremendous white flash in the valley, 
framed by a blue rim of electric radiance, and then a 
black crater yawned, where a tank battalion had been. 

Behind the gun another red dot projectile clicked from 
the elevator. 

The two children looked at each other with white faces. 
Then they pushed the second projectile into the barrel. 

They kept on firing, faster and faster, until their am- 
munition, two hundred rounds, was exhausted. Then they 
broke down, sobbing over the hot barrel of their gun. 

There was a whining howl outside. A huge white flash 
crowned the Hazelwood Plateau, and where the automatic 
batteries had been, was a crater. 

The old man in General Howard’s dugout stirred in his 
chair. He had been dozing. “Aren’t they through yet, 
Howard? A fine mess this is.” 

General Howard’s face paled. In the receiver was the 
clear, unemotional voice of an orderly; “Enemy is re- 
turning fire from Hazelwood Plateau with unknown cali- 
ber. Bursts white, without smoke, blue-rimmed flame. 
Reserve tank battalions HT 1216 and LT 1237 annihilated. 
Infantry battalions 2|53, 1|18 and 2|516 retreating with 
heavy losses.” 

The general gulped. Then he said with rasping voice: 
“All artillery is to use green dart ammunition at once. 
Highest fire rapidity for fifteen minutes or until ammuni- 
tion supply on hand is exhausted. All air forces in all 
sectors turn out at once. Green dart material on all known 
targets, penetrating as far as possible, sacrificing machines 
if necessary. All fronts general attack orders under secret 
seal GD 352 .. . ” 

A lone, fast flying machine was flying toward the ris- 
ing sun. Lieutenant Young had been on night duty, all 
machines of the Liberty Sector having been turned out for 
the attack. A crazy night was behind him with his machine 
soaring through flickering, reverberating darkness. He 
was so high now, that he had to use his oxygen tank. The 
roar of the artillery fire below had died down to a steady 
humming drone. He felt tired and half asleep in spite 
of the biting cold. 

Suddenly he aroused himself from his stupor. Under 
him was the white flash. Another one and another. His 
ship rocked in the bumpy air. Distinctly he saw a num- 
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her of green-white star rockets, and more and more, ris- 
ing over the smoke on the ground. He knew, what this 
signal meant. “The end has come,” he thought, “the 
power of the atoms is destroying the earth now.” Over the 
enemy lines were red Very lights, rows of them. 

And then the earth was ablaze with light, white, blind- 
ing light. His ship spun around in a mad whirl. He saw 
under him ships breaking in black, twisting clouds, the 
bowels of the earth opening, and everywhere this awful 
white light. It appeared in great, flashing blotches, fring- 
ed with the blue corona. The air became dark around 
him, the sun disappeared. 

He turned his ship and darted ahead with full rocket 
power, away from the front. Under him flights of ships 
appeared and disappeared in dark clouds, that were crack- 
ling with electricity. Where the city of Liberty had been, 
was a flicker of white flashes in the black fog. The air 
became heavier and darker, he felt, how his ship rose and 
fell with the vicious gusts of a gale. A huge bombing 
plane, thrown up into this altitude, overturned before 
him, the wings flying in twisted rags of sheet metal. 

And the world was swallowed in black, raging dark- 
ness. 

The torpedo station CX 317, combat group LY 531, in 
the third lines south of Liberty had to stop firing after 
a busy night. The last torpedo had traveled southward, 
ammunition was exhausted. 

Captain Sikorsky, pale and fatigued, turned from the 
control apparatus. “Thank God, that’s that. Make out 
a requisition sheet for new ammunition, Thompson.” 

“Yes, sir.” Thompson, a young sergeant, arose from 
the telephone switchboard in the corner. 

“We will need ninety HE and thirty CBX, Thompson. 
Whoa, what was that?” 

A shock had gone through the earth, rocking the tun- 
nel like a boat. Sikorsky turned back to the control 
stand. “Feels like some new caliber, about the size of 
a boiler. Let’s see, what the tele shows.” 

The sergeant called from the telephone. “Captain, 
staff LY 531 wants you.” 

The captain took the receiver. “Sikorsky.” 

“Yes, here Weller, LY 531. Orders from division. 
Fire away the green dart torpedoes. Never mind the wave 
barrage. Lock the controls on the Hillside dumps at 
30.50 by 19.10. Hurry.” 

“Damned.” The captain put the receiver back with a 
bang. “I wonder, what kind of a dirty stuff they have 
in those torps. Well, here goes.” 

While his commands went through the speaking tube, 
the earth shook again, stronger and repeatedly. 

“Fired.” The click and hiss in the torpedo room an- 
nounced that the first green dart was traveling south- 
ward. 

“Another one, same thing. Damned, what is this, an 
earthquake?” 

*^HE view-plate of the tele-observer flashed into a white 
explosion. The old scientist jumped up from the 
shaking table. “Thompson, did you see it? Come here.” 

The sergeant, white-faced, stood beside the professor 
and saw the surface of the earth dissolving into light 
flashes. 

“Fired,” it came from the torpedo room. 

Sikorsky said mechanically : “Another one, same thing.” 



For a moment he knew that a catastrophe was upon the 
earth. 

In the next second the entire combat group LY 531, 
tunnels, power plant, torpedo station, staffs, men and 
weapons, was blown into nothingness by a heavy red dot 
projectile, that left a crater two miles in diameter. 

At the north side tunnel entrance of Liberty a work bat- 
talion was cleaning the debris away, that had fallen dur- 
ing the night, torn loose by a torpedo attack. From 
the front came a sound like the surf, that thunders over a 
rocky coast, whipped by a gale. The morning sky over- 
head darkened. 

A cripple, his hunched figure clad in a ragged uni- 
form, held the shovel in trembling hands. “The time has 
come, the power of the atoms is loose,” he muttered. 

A sergeant brought a heavy stick down with brutal 
force. “Shut up, you skunk, work, don’t talk. You seem 
to think you are too good for this, because you were a 
colonel, you ...” 

A whistle shrilled. “Bombers, cover.” 

The little hunched man crouched on the ground. Look- 
ing up, he saw a flight of silvery ships, coming closer in 
V formation. The dark clouds overhead had not yet ob- 
scured the morning sun, silvery wings gleamed on a' dark 
background. 

The little man saw distinctly that a trap opened in the 
smooth body of the foremost silver bird. One, two, three 
shimmering fishes fell swaying, their noses pointing to- 
ward the ground. The cripple knew clearly: “Now the 
end comes.” 

His last thought, when a white flame enveloped every- 
thing, was: “It is not painful.” 

General Howard, still in his combat station, swore 
into the telephone. There was no communication to the 
front. One connection after the other failed, blotted out 
suddenly. Now Liberty, the base of the night attack, did 
not answer any more. 

The old man with the mummy face, hunched in his 
arm chair, kept on repeating: “A fine mess this is. I’ll 
have the responsible men court-martialed.” 

The ground began to tremble, cracks appeared in the 
concrete of the tunnel. The general bellowed into the 
telephone: “Have my plane ready, I go to Liberty my- 
self.” 

There was a turmoil of excited voices in the receiver, 
then the telephone was dead. A fearful convulsion went 
through the earth. 

The general wrenched the iron door open. “Orderly, 
orderly.” His voice echoed back from the reverberating 
walls. Big lumps of concrete dropped from the ceiling 
of the corridor. The electric light went out. General 
Howard stood in absolute darkness, two hundred feet un- 
der the surface of the earth. Somewhere in the dark 
shrieked the cracked voice of the man with the mummy 
face: “I don’t want to die, I don’t want to die.” 

Then the light came, immense, dazzling white light. 

The fire at the fronts, the flicker of white flashes, had 
died. Men had served their guns, until they themselves 
had seen the flash and had felt the heaving wave of de- 
struction, that blew them into oblivion. Along the entire 
front every focusing point of action was a single, bottom- 
less abyss. Craters, that covered square miles, their smok- 
ing bottoms reaching into the bowels of the earth, had 
changed the combat zones into a fantastic moon land- 
scape. Single, tiny human beings, that by a freak of 
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the explosion forces had escaped destruction, crawled 
through a strange, gigantic world like helpless, insig- 
nificant insects. There were no front lines, there were 
no commanders, there were only these little human beings, 
clinging to the torn body of their mother earth, while 
a gale of incredible velocity raged over them. 

And the age old sickness of mankind, having burned 
itself out in the front lines, uttered its last ghastly effects 
farther and farther away from the front, all over the 
face of the earth. Tossed and whipped by the tempest, 
flights and flights of air ships fought their way to their 
destinations. Their commanders thought of orders, that 
had been given them, before they left the ground. In 
years of spy work and patient observation all life on earth 
had been mapped carefully as “enemy activity.” In the 
last weeks of the struggle, while the factories had been 
making green dart and red dot ammunition to the limit 
of their capacity, plans had been worked out on either 
side, to make the annihilation of the enemy complete. And 
now these plans were carried out by men, who had been 
learning through years and years, that the only human 
virtue was unscrupulous, unrelenting discipline. 

These plans were carried out, after the ground com- 
manders, that had sent the ships, were dead. They were 
completed, after the men, in whose power-mad brains 
the plans had originated, were crushed in their deep con- 
crete dugouts. There were no staffs, no governments, 
only these orders, that had to be carried out. And the 
ships fought on through the whirling gale, breaking down 
barrages by the sheer explosion force of their bombs, 
spreading the death of the white flash into the farthest 
corners of the earth, until they themselves crashed down 
from the air or burst into sheaves of red flame, when they 
attempted to land in this raging world. 

/^N the seas the bulk of the navies met in a battle that 
lasted fifteen minutes and was fought over a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. Huge submarine battleships were 
blasted under water like bubbles by the force of the white 
explosions, lifted from the sea by rising whirlpools of 
water and smashed in foaming torrents. The small forces 
that, spared by lucky accidents, set out for the home 
ports, were annihilated by the forces of nature, that broke 
loose in a ferocity never seen by man. 

Volcanic tidal waves, land slides and earthquakes of 
never seen proportions changed the outlines of the con- 
tinents. Long extinct volcanoes belched smoke and ashes, 
beds of glowing lava creeping down their slopes. Nature 
completed the work of destruction, after man’s weapons 
had burned out. 

Young’s ship fought on through the thundering dark- 
ness. He zoomed higher and higher, until the ship’s ceil- 
ing was reached.- He tried another rocket blast. It be- 
came lighter around him, and then a pale, yellow sun 
appeared in the dust. The sun told him that he had 
been flying in the wrong direction, he had followed the 
front lines. “I must be hundreds of miles west,” he cal- 
culated, and turned his ship to the right. Under him, 
between shifting, racing clouds appeared a strange land- 
scape. He circled undecided, he was lost. 

Then his heart leapt with new hope. He saw a coast 
line, the black sea thundering with white breakers over 
the beaches. He followed the coast. There was the mouth 
of a great river. Under him irregular flocks of flying 



machines tossed in the wind, coast batteries and docks 
burst into white flashes of light. 

He followed the river upstream. Sometimes he lost 
it. Diving and circling he found it again. Once he was 
in a formation of enemy aircraft. They did not take 
notice of him, fighting their way to their destination. The 
river branched. He followed the left branch. Then at a 
crater field, that had been a township, he turned to the 
right, flying low. There, before him the squat, massive 
concrete buildings of the laboratory offices gleamed white 
in a sun ray, that broke through the shifting clouds. 

He circled, trying to find a landing place. The con- 
crete road, from the laboratory buildings to the helpers 
barracks seemed the only hope. With clenched teeth he 
brought the machine down, flying into the gale. The 
concrete road leaped up to him. There was a shock, a 
crashing, grinding, and the machine stood. Wrenching 
the cabin door open, he leaped to the ground. 

Behind him the gale overturned the machine and car- 
ried it away like a bush of tumble weeds. Before him 
the sheet-iron barracks of the helpers rose into the air. 
He fought on against the wind, finding a foothold in the 
ditch beside the road. The foundations of the barracks, 
blown clean, showed no sign of human life. 

He stood, torn by the tempest, holding himself to an 
iron post, calling into the roar of the elements: 
“Irene.” 

Over there, near the barbed wire fence something was 
stirring. He fought on, blinded and bruised, crawling 
and worming. From a narrow trench in the field leaped 
a slim figure in a helper’s uniform. Almost carried by 
the wind, she was beside him: “Fred.” 

Holding each other, they climbed back into the trench. 
A dozen helpers and Sergeant Froben crouched in it. The 
gale shrieked over it. 

Irene held her husband embraced. She brought her 
mouth to his ear. “Fred, we must live for our child.” 
He nodded. There was no use speaking in the roar of the 
wind. 

Three airplanes appeared in the sky, riding the gale 
with incredible swiftness. The reports of the laboratory 
vortex batteries fought feebly against the noise of the 
tempest. The laboratory buildings burst into white, dazz- 
ling light. The ships, overturning in the air under the 
force of the explosion, came down tumbling, carried away 
by the wind. 

Darkness spread over the grounds. Young, holding 
his wife’s head down, covered her with his body. Earth 
and debris rained from overhead. Dust clouds blotted out 
the world. 

Half-buried in their little trench, protecting their heads 
in their arms, choked and blinded by dust clouds, a little 
cluster of humans fought to stay alive. 

And the tempest raged on and on. 

CHAPTER XVI 
New Beginnings 

T) AIN fell in sheets from the dark sky. The gale had 
died after three days. The surviving humans stirred 
and, half starved, set out searching for food. Like ani- 
mals they prowled around the ruins of human habitations. 

Young crossed the desolated stretch of ground, that had 
been the laboratory test fields. With him were three of 
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the helpers and his wife. The cripple Froben had stayed 
hack with the rest, trying to build some kind of shelter 
against the rain. 

At the edge of a huge crater that was slowly filling 
water, stood the ruined buildings of the provision depots. 
Mangled bodies were pinned under tbe fallen rafters 
of the roof. Half buried under rubbish and debris were 
boxes and sacks with food stuffs. 

The four women made bundles of the things, that Young 
dragged together. There was the silent understanding 
that he was the leader, because he was the strongest and 
most resourceful. 

Outside, in the rush of the rain, was the grinding of 
tank caterpillars. The outlines of a man, a captain in the 
uniform of the tank battalions, appeared in a broken hall 
way. He approached, a pistol in his hand. 

“I have been looking for that. Put the stuff in the 
tank and come along. I need four men for a tank crew.” 
Young backed to the wall. “Captain, this is over now. 
I saw the fronts break.” 

The captain raised his pistol. “I show you that there 
is discipline left. I count to three ...” 

There were confused voices outside. A dozen men, am- 
munition workers, groped into the dark hall way. The 
captain took position in a corner. “Stand back. I have 
a pistol in my hand. I am going to rip the first man 
moving with explosive bullets. Hands up.” 

There was a couple seconds of silence. Suddenly an 
iron bar whistled through the darkness. One of the work- 
men, standing close to the captain, had brought his 
weapon down with desperate force. In the next moment 
the officer’s body was beaten and stamped into a shape- 
less mass. 

The man with the iron bar, who seemed to be the leader 
of the others, wrenched the pistol from the dead man’s 
hand. “He is through with his discipline,” he said to 
Young. “Where do you come from?” 

“From the front. There is nothing left up there.” 

The workman looked over the helpers, that stood be- 
side Young. “Guess he is OK, boys,” he said to the other 
men. Turning to Young again, he explained: There 

ain’t much left back here either. We are from the Brook- 
field Amm Plant. They must have missed us, they seem 
to have blown up all the other plants in the neighbor- 
hood. That thing, that they dropped a mile from us, 
wrecked all the buildings anyhow. Then we cleaned up 
the place. A couple of foremen, officers and SS men got 
brained. They made me the chief. We were after food 
and SS men now. 

“All right brother, we won’t do you harm. We take 
some stuff along, tomorrow we go looking the other way. 
If we find food, we leave you the rest here. Any more 
with you?” 

“Sixteen all told.” 

“OK. You’ll find enough here. There are about fifty 
left in our place, thirty of ’em women. Come on, boys, 
let’s see, whether we can catch any of these SS monkeys 
alive. We gotta clean up.” 

They disappeared between the ruins. 

Young and his party set out for their camp, loaded 
down with supplies. They also had picked up several 
rifles and cartridge belts. Young cautiously examined the 
tank, that was parked outside. It was empty. 

Irene shuddered. “Hasn’t there been enough war? I 
wonder where that captain came from.” 



Young picked his bundle up. “He probably was in the 
tank with a test crew, when the last raid began, and be 
weathered the storm in it. Well, he is done for, he and 
his kind.” 

Behind them were the yells of the enraged workmen, 
that had found a victim. 

“Look.” Young pointed forward. The friendly light 
of a fire shone through the dusk. “Froben built a fire. 
Good that he is a smoker.” 

Froben and his crew had put up a low hut, patched 
together of broken rafters and pieces of Sheet iron, weight- 
ed down with concrete lumps. A fire burned before the 
entrance under the overhanging roof. 

“It is as it was millions of years ago,” Irene said. “The 
tribe gathers around the flame, under the protection of 
the strongest man, the chief. You are the chief, Fred.” 

“Yes, and you are the chief’s wife, you will cook the 
supper at the fire of the tribe. Here is food, Froben.” 

It ceased to rain during the night. The workmen, re- 
turning from their raid stopped in. “Not much left,” the 
leader said. “They blew the place clean all right. We 
found only two police yokels and one major of the chem- 
ical labs. He got snooty, and we put all three out of 
their misery. Last we found this fellow here.” The men 
carried an improvised stretcher. “He says he is a doc- 
tor. His leg is broken. Do you know him?” 

“Doctor Flagg,” one of the helpers said. “He is a good 
man.” 

HE wounded man gave her a thankful look. 

“Well, he looked all right to us.” The workman turn- 
ed to Young. “You can keep him here, if you want to. He 
will be all right later. We go back to the plant. If you 
are the chief of this bunch, you better come over tomor- 
row, and we take it up with our council, how we divide 
the food supplies. It’s about an hour’s walk from here. 
Seems as though we are the only ones alive in this neigh- 
borhood.” 

“I will be over at noon, tomorrow.” 

“OK, brother. We’ll treat you right. Anybody, who 
don’t want to make war, is welcome with us. So long, 
sisters.” 

The men disappeared in the night. 

In the morning the sun was shining. Young had put 
the doctor’s leg in a splint. Doctor Flagg was a young 
man, who had been gassed at the front a year ago. An 
act of kindness to one of the laboratory helper girls was 
repaid to bim now. 

Before noon Young went to the Brookfield Plant. His 
wife went with him. “As interpreter,” she said, “you 
are too much of an officer for them.” 

Brookfield had been one of tbe smallest government 
plants. Most of its buildings were wrecked by a bomb 
that had fallen a mile north of it. 

The envoys were received solemnly and w'ith a certain 
kindness. The workers had elected a council of three 
men and three women beside the chief. It was agreed 
that the line of the barbed wire zone north of the testing 
fields was to be the dividing line for the respective ter- 
ritories. In case one of the two “tribes” was attacked, the 
other tribe was to help fighting. Anybody who did no 
harm and confessed himself to the principles of Upman’s 
Free Conscience Doctrine,* was to be friend. All other 

•Devised by Leo Upman, a writer and hater of war, before the 
bcB'inninR of the conflict. He tried to re-establish individual 
liberty for men, agrainst the encroachment of society. 
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regulations within the tribes were left to the chiefs or 
their councils. 

The “Brookfielders” agreed to send ten of their men, 
that were to help put up shelter of the “Labs” before the 
winter. For this help the Brookfielders were to be en- 
titled to the services of the doctor. The treaty was affirmed 
by a handclasp of the two chiefs, and the Youngs returned 
to their camp. 

The erection of a community house on the laboratory 
proving grounds was begun at once. Its site was near the 
Honeymoon Grove, overlooking the test fields. The finish- 
ed building was a curious looking piece of patch-work, 
but it promised to give ample protection against the cold 
of the winter. A rough hearth for cooking was in it, 
and the provision bins were stocked with food preserves, 
salvaged from the ruins. 

Young as the headman rationed the food strictly. He 
calculated, that with economy they could subsist on the 
salvaged provisions, until they would be able to raise 
new food. 

It seemed that they and the Brookfielders were in- 
deed the only humans that had staid alive in the vicin- 
ity. Only two stragglers, a man and a woman, came in 
during the following week. They were half starved and 
thankfully joined the colony, after they had recuperated 
from the hardship of a long, aimless journey. The man 
was an iron worker and the woman had been employed in 
a chemical factory. 

Young examined the war machinery left on the prov- 
ing grounds, and found two light tanks that were work- 
able. He blasted one of the tanks after transferring fuel 
and munitions to the other one, and drove the remaining 
machine to the community house. This precaution proved 
to be of importance during the winter. 

January brought cold weather. One afternoon, while 
the members of Young’s colony were busying themselves 
in the house, making garments and simple tools. Dr. 
Flagg, who had been taking a walk, to exercise his leg, 
came running. He had seen a band of about a hundred 
men, armed with rifles and marching in the direction of 
the Brookfield Plant. Leaving Forben and the doctor for 
the defense of the house. Young started out with the iron 
worker and three of the younger helpers in the tank. 
Stopping behind the last ridge on the way to Brookfield, 
they heard that a battle was in progress. The fast tank 
swooped down on the marauding band that had attack- 
ed the plant, and decided the battle in a minute. Those 
of the attackers, that had not been killed, threw their 
weapons away and surrendered, but they were killed by 
the workmen, swarming from the plant, before Young 
could interfere. 

The two chiefs of the tribes met again after the battle. 
When Young resented the killing of the surrendering ma- 
rauders, the head man of the plant said: “They attacked 
us without provocation and killed two of our men before 
we knew it. They were after our provisions. There is no 
place on earth any more for this vermin.” 

Young had to admit, that the workman was right. The 
world had returned to savage ways of living, and if they 
wanted to survive, their ways of justice had to be savage 
also. The men of the plant hung the bodies of the ma- 
rauders to poles, planted in a wide circle around their 
territory. A crude sign on each pole said: “This is the 
way we treat marauders.” 

In February a second, smaller band that, driven by 



hunger, prowled through the country, turned back, when 
they saw the gruesome markers beside the road. A dozen 
men and women came in unarmed, begging for food and 
shelter. They were received, fed and eventually divided 
between the two colonies, although the provisions were 
meagre enough as it was. 

TN March a combined expedition of the two colonies was 

"undertaken, to reconnoiter the country and to find 
food, if possible. Young’s tank crept slowly before the 
expedition, a white flag waving from a pole over the 
gun ports. Twenty armed men followed it afoot. 

The country was desolated, razed by the gale, or torn 
by the white explosion. All trees were down, houses were 
reduced to scattered piles of bricks. 

On the third day of their journey, the scouts of the 
expedition saw two men, running swiftly cross country. 
The tank, getting up speed, followed them easily to a 
camp, where about a dozen men and women lived in the 
state of complete savagery. When the people in the 
camp saw the tank, swooping down on them, they fled with 
great agility in different directions, ignoring the white 
flag of truce over the war machine. The camp was at the 
edge of a broken down forest, and the tangled boughs of 
the fallen trees, offered a perfect retreat and hiding place. 
Artless fox holes in the precipice of a ravine, that were 
filled with dry leaves, had been the sleeping quarters. 
Around a fire human bones and skulls told a gruesome 
tale of cannibalism. The expedition had to resume its 
march, without catching another glimpse of the fugi- 
tives. 

On the fifth day discoveries of great importance were 
made. The first was a number of sheep, that had survived 
the catastrophe. The men of the expedition succeeded 
in catching five of them alive. The other discovery was 
fields with potatoes and corn, that had not been harvested. 
Though part of the crop had spoiled during the winter, 
enough remained, to fill the tank to the last vacant nook. 

After this the expedition turned back, as the fuel in 
the tank began to run low. 

They found the home camps unmolested, and after divid- 
ing the spoils of the expedition, the two communities re- 
sumed their daily routine of work. Building, salvaging, 
planting and sowing began to improve living conditions. 

In April Young built his own house between the fallen 
trees of Honeymoon Grove. The devastated woods be- 
came green again. Proudly the chief took possession of 
his home, that was built on the foundations of the cottage 
57, where he had spent two sad and happy weeks with 
his bride. 

Dr. Flagg married the helper girl that had spoken for 
him, when the workmen decided about his fate. He built 
his own house next to Young’s, and Young was glad about 
the new neighbor, for Flagg had proven himself to be a 
well-educated, intelligent man with a cordial and hon- 
orable character. 

As the summer came, increased animal life became ap- 
parent. Rabbits were abundant. The modern savages 
made bows and arrows, to save the ammunition of their 
firearms for the eventual necessity of defense. Men 
learned again the primitive ways of hunting, while women 
learned to prepare skins, to grind corn on crude hand 
grinders and to bake bread in the hot ashes of the hearth 
fires. As their industry began to conquer the want, their 
bodies, that had been weakened by the poor and arti- 
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ficial food of six war years, grew healthier and stronger, 
their cheeks filled out and their dimmed eyes began to 
shine with new hope. 

In June the first child of the colony was born. It was 
Young’s and Irene’s, a healthy boy who, closing his little 
fists and straining his voice, announced a chief’s son’s in- 
tent to make the human race survive and conquer. 

Young was at his wife’s bedside. Irene looking down 
on the sleeping little bundle of humanity beside her, 
said: “You shall never be a soldier, little man, never.” 

And the chief said : “If he has to fight, it will be for the 
freedom of conscience.” 

Summer had come, the two little colonies had con- 
quered want, nature began to overgrow the ravages of 
the man-made catastrophe, but still there had been no 
communication from the rest of humanity. 

In the late summer Young was down on his knees, 
working alone in a potato field. His body was sturdy and 
young, his face healthy and weatherbeaten, but his hair 
was grey. He wore an old uniform, and a rusty army 
rifle was beside him on the ground. 

A lonely, small flying machine appeared in the sky, 
circled and landed a few hundred feet from the work- 
ing man. He reached for his rifle. 

A single man alighted from the machine, an old man 
in clean, new clothes. The two men approached each other 
cautiously, then they stood, raising their arm in the age 
old gesture of peace. The old man from the machine was 
unarmed. The man from the potato field threw his 
rifle over the shoulder and asked: “Who are you, and 
what do you want, stranger?” 



“I am Paul Weaver, emissary of the World Government, 
gathering the people of the world.” 

“What countries?” 

“There are no countries anymore, there is only the 
earth and the Freedom of Conscience.” 

Young stepped forward, his hand extended. “Wel- 
come, friend. I am Fred Young, headman of our small 
colony. Over there in the Brookfield Valley is another 
colony. That is all in these parts. Are there many, where 
you come from?” 

“Most of them died. The great catastrophe" killed most 
of them, and then great revolts put to death the last up- 
holders of the war. The World Government was founded 
way in the north, where the man-made destruction had 
missed more people than here. Their aim is to preserve 
the remnants of civilization and to uphold peace and the 
ethic principles that were the true greatness of mankind 
before the war.” 

“We did belong to you, before you came. Come to my 
house. You must rest and eat with us.” 

The “house” was a primitive shack, built of logs, debris 
and patches of rusty sheet-iron. 

Inside a woman arose from an artless chair. She held 
a child in her arms. Her eyes in the clear, healthy face 
were shining with the light of kindness. Welcome, 
stranger,” she said. 

“This is my wife Irene and our son,” said the man in 
the old uniform. 

The emissary of the World Government stepped under 
the roof, that Fred Young had built. 

“Irene means peace,” he said. 



THE END. 
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Science Questions 
and Answers 




This department is conducted for the benefit of readers who have 
pertinent queries on modern scientific facts. As space is limited we can- 
not undertake to answer more than three Questions for each letter. 



The flood of corresiK>ndence received makes it impractical also, to print 
answers as soon as we receive questions. However, questions of gen- 
eral inter^t will receive careful attention. 



Planetary Gravitation 

Editor Seif nee Questions and Answers: 

Could you publish for me the surface gravita- 
tion of the various planets of the solar system? 

Lloyd Walker, 

Bloomington. Ind. 

(The surface gravitation of the various planets 
can be computed by a comparison of their 
masses and diameters with the corresponding 
figures for the earth. Assuming the mass of 
the earth as 1, then if another planet has a 
mass of 5, with the same diameter, its surface 
gravitation will be five times that of the earth. 
But the surface gravitation decreases with the 
square of the distance of the surface from the 
center of the planet, so if a planet had twice 
the diameter of the earth, its surface gravita- 
tion will be reduced by two squared or by 4 ; 
so its gravitation with reference to that of 



the earth 
the earth. 


will be 5/4 


or 1.25 times that of 


Planet 


Mass 


Diam. Surface Grav. 




(Earth— 1) 


(Earth— 1) 


(Earth — 1) 


Sun 


331,950 


109 


27.9 


Mercury 


.04 


0.38 


0.290 


Venua 


.81 


0.95 


0.898 


Earth 


1.00 


1,00 


1.00 


Moon 


.012 


.27 


0.161 


Mars 


.108 


.532 


0.381 


Jupiter 


316.94 


10.94 


2.584 


Saturn 


94.90 


9.135 


1.137 


Uranus 


14.66 


3.90 


0.964 


Neptune 


17.16 


4.16 


0.992 



To find what one would weigh upon other 
planets, multiply his weight on earth by the 
figure in the last column. Thus a 150 pound 
man would weigh 150 x 27.9 or 4185 pounds on 
the sun; 150 x .290 or 43.5 pounds on Mercury, 
etc. — Editor) 



The Cosmic Ray 

Editor Science Questions and Answers: 

A friend of mine and myself have been dis- 
cussing the cosmic ray as a possible menace to 
interplanetary travel. We are under the im- 
pression that cosmic rays can penetrate lead 
to a depth of eighteen feet, and would therefore 
be totally destructive to life outside the atmos- 
phere. Is this wrong? Please give a few gen- 
eral facts regarding the cosmic rays. 

(Miss) Frieda Kolus, 

3122 W. 56th St. 

Cleveland. Ohio. 

(Cosmic rays are a form of electromagnetic 
radiation of an extremely high frequency and 
extremely small wavelength. Millikan, who dis- 
covered the existence of cosmic rays, estimated 
that the most penetrating have a frequency 
100 billion times as great as light waves; and 
therefore a wavelength corresponding small. 
Nr.turally it is the smallness of the wavelength 
that gives the rays their penetrating power. 

They are quite definitely believed to originate 
outside the atmosphere, in fact, even outside 
the solar system. And their penetrating power 
is BO great, that after they have broken through 
our atmosphere they still possess energy enough 
to penetrate 200 feet of water or 18 feet of 
•olid lead. They must moive at an enormous 
speed, probably approaching that of light. 

Opinion upon their destructiveness to life 
differs considefbbly. It was believed that if 
life ventured beyond the protecting atmosphere 
of the earth that it would be instantly de- 
stroyed, as though it had been subjected to the 
full blast of the entire energy of radium. Pro- 
fessor Piccard, however, reached a height of ten 
milesi, where only 1/10 of the atmosphere was 
above him, and suffered no ill effects from cos- 
mic rays. He plans to repeat his flight, and 
other flights ten to thirteen miles above the 
earth are projected in the near future, that 
should yield important information about the 
effect of the rays upon living organisms. Roc- 
keteers at work upon stratosphere rockets plan 
to send up living things, perhaps rabbits or 
mice to a height of twenty or more milea to 
test the effect of the cosmic rays. 

In recent months the cosmic rays have en- 
listed to full attention of Dr. A. H. Compton, 
noted physicist, who believes that in their study 
he may find the secret of atomic energy. Comp- 



ton will study them from mountain tops in 
various parts of the earth to determine if 
there is a great enough variation of their in- 
tensity in different places, so that some chart 
of their source may be obtained. Robert H. 
MillUcan plans to send balloons with recording 
apparatus to a height greater than ten mil^s to 
study their intensity at great heights. The 
cosmic rays have thus been viewed from two 
points of view: as a possible method to release 
atomic energy, and as a barrier to interplane- 
tary navigation. A third point of interest is 
their relation to the fate of the universe. Sir 
James Jeans believes that they result from the 
breakdown of matter into energy in space, and 
that the universe is thus running down. Milli- 
kan believes that cosmic rays result from the 
building up of hydrogen and other light ele- 
ments into heavier dements, and that the uni- 
verse is thus replenidiing its energy. The future 
should UU who is right.— Editor) 



sity of the air, the refraction continues through 
the atmosphere until the ray reaches our eyes. 

The path that a light ray takes Is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, and is obviously 
far from being a straight line.— A'ditor) 



The Fourth Dimension 

Editor ScieTice Questions and Answers: 

^veral of the readers of your magazine wish 
to know why scientists believe there is a fourth 
dimension. Could you explain ? 

We would enjoy seeing this department grow 
to its just size. 

William Gibbs. 

Los Angeles, 

(The fourth dimension has been much mis- 
used in general conversation, and even in fiction. 
Its original meaning, that given to it by the 
mathematician Minkowriti and Einstein, is al- 
most lost in the interpretations that have been 
placed on it. 



Showing how the 
**Einstein Effect*' 
— the bending of 
light rays near a 
sun and their re- 
fraction through 
the earth's atmos- 
phere — gives the 
far-off stars a 
quite different po- 
sition in the heav- 
ens from that 
which they really 
occupy. 




Light Rays from Space 

Editor Science Questions and Answers: 

The light of stars appears to come to us in a 
straight line ; but is this really so ? Aren't 
the rays refracted somewhat through the at- 
mosphere ? 

Stephen Weingertner, 
Bronx, New York. 

(Light rays coming to us from distant stars 
perform so many convolutions that it is a won- 
der that astronomers can really place the loca- 
tion of a star in the heavens. For its apparent 
position, that is the position it seems to us to 
occupy, may be very much different from its 
real position. 

In the first place the light leaving the star 
must pass through interstellar space. Although 
space is practically a vacuum, it is not en- 
tirely so. And although light rays passing 
through five or ten light years of space may 
not be affected much, still when light rays 
pass through 100 to 100,000,000 light years, the 
cumulative effect of the matter in space with 
the change of density of matter in various 
spots is sure to affect the course and direction 
of the rays. 

Then there is the Einstein effect, the attrac- 
tion of light rays by suns. The light rays pass- 
ing through space, may pass close to many 
stars on its way to us. It is therefore drawn 
out of its course by each new sun it passes 
near, and this includes our own sun. Finally 
it irtrikes our atmosphere and is refracted 
through it, just as a ray of light is refracted 
through water. And due to the changing den- 
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Hermann Minkowski (1864-1909) stated In 1908 
In his book **Space and Time" that we must 
revise our notions as to the independence of 
space and time, and must consider them to- 
gether and instead of separate entities.- Ein- 
stein incorporated Minkowski’s views in the 
Relativity Theory, stating that time is a fourth 
dimension, to be added onto the three dimen- 
sions of space. Thereby interpreters acclaimed 
the existence of a fourth dimension. There 
is a difference between saying that "time is a 
fourth dimension" and saying that "there is a 
fourth dimension of existence." 

In the days before Minkowski, when we spoke 
of space, we could define our position by say- 
ing, "1 was on the fourth floor of a building 
at the corner of X and Y street." In other 
words we could define our position in three 
planes, length, breadth and height. Minkowski 
and Einstein stated that such a statement could 
have no meaning: that we must say, "1 was 
• • • etc. on the fourth floor .... at half past 
five." In other words we must add the time 
element onto our position in order to define it. 

Time, in other words, is just as relative as 
space, and the flow of time is just as relative 
as the flow of a stream. To explain: 

Camille Flamarrion in his book "Lumen" 
has his hero upon a star many light years 
from the earth, say 100. Given sufficient power 
of sight to see the earth. Lumen saw what was 
taking place upon the earth 100 years ago. 
The time of Lumen and the time of the earth 
at that moment are therefore different. 

(Continued on page 1269) 





TN this department we shall publish every month your opinions. After 
bU» this is your matrazine and It is edited for you. If we fall down 
on the choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips up occa- 
sionally, it is up to you to voice your opinion. It makes no difference 
whether your letter is complimentary, critical, or whether it contains 



a good old-fashioned brick bat. All are equally welcome. All of your 
letters, as much as space w-ill allow, will be published here for the benefit 
of all. Due to the large influx of mail, no communications to this de- 
partment are answered individually unless 25c in stamps to cover time 
and postage is remitted. 



He Would Not Explode 

Editor, WONDEIt UTOHIES: 

Two of your correspondents, Messrs. Kaletsky 
and McCutcheon, have attacked our story “Kx- 
ilea of the Moon", on the ground that Dore 
Swithin should have died immediately in outer 
space upon being ejected from the space ship be 
cause of the total luck of pressure. 

I note further that these gentlemen have not 
questioned the even more unbelievable statement 
that Dore Swithin was not frozen immediately to 
death in the absolute cold of space. This no 
doubt is due to the fact that we were very 
careful to document this seemingly astounding 
discussion with complete scientific formulae 
and data. 

Nevertheless it is quite true that the total 
lack of pressure would not have any immed* 
iate tragic results upon a human being in a 
vacuum for the short period that Dore Swithin 
was so exposed, less than four minutes, in 
spite of the good deal of nonsense that has 
been written upon this question. 

It has been widely assumed, without question, 
that in vucuo or near vacuo the human body 
would explode forthwith. The analogy is gen- 
erally used of a deep sea fish brought to the 
surface of the ocean and promptly exploding in 
the more tenuous medium. This analogy is 
false, for the reason that the deep sea fish, ac- 
customed to and living in an environment where 
the pressure is literally thousands of pounds to 
the square inch, is transported suddenly to a 
mere 14.7 pounds to the square inch, making 
a ratio of many hundreds to one, whereas a 
shift from 14.7 pounds to the square inch to 
absolute zero of pressure is an inconsiderable 
drop in comparison. 

Furthermore, we have very definite statistics 
and experiments to disprove this unfounded as- 
sumption. Man has achieved heights of 27,000 
to 20,000 feet in climbing Mt. Everest without 
dangerous consequences, in spite of the fact that 
the atmospheric pressure at those high levels is 
only 3 to 4 pounds to the square inch. Lieut. 
MacReady reached an altitude of approximately 
8 miles in establishing his world’s record for 
altitude flying, at which height the pressure is 
only 2.4 jmunds to the square inch, without 
other than what may be termed comparatively 
minor discomforts. 

There is no earthly reason, for believing that 
an additional drop of 2.4 pounds to the square 
inch would make all the difference in the world 
or that the human body would suddenly explode 
with the last withdrawal of pressure. 

But there is even better testimony at hand. 
Surely everyone that has taken a high school 
course in physics has been treated to the inter- 
esting experiment of a mouse deposited in a 
vacuum bell and the air completely exhausted. 
Usually the mouse remains in the vacuum for 
thirty seconds to one minute and then the air 
is allowed to enter again. 

It is noteworthy that in no case has the mouse 
exploded or suffered the horrible effects deemed 
associated with vacua. In fact, in a goodly 
percentage of the cases the mouse recovers, just 
as active and spry as before, and without any 
visible ill effects. Tlie ear drums are not torn 
open nor the vital organ.s disarranged. 

Furthermore, two members of the American 
Museum of Natural History conducted experi- 
ments with the most fragile insects, including 
butterflies, in vacuo. They found that after 



subjecting these most delicate organisms to 
vacua for periods up to 4 minutes, a fair per 
centage would recover without any ill effects 
The results of these experiments are incorpor- 
ated in an article in the Scientific American 
which appeared some time during the past year 

It is quite evident therefore, that Dore Swith- 
in’s exposure of less than four minutes to the 
vacuum of space would not result in his instant 
explosion and that there would be a fair chance 
of his survival. Men submerged in w'ater for 
periods of over 10 minutes have survived with 
the use of the pulmotor. It must be remem- 
bered that Dore Swithin did not emerge scathe- 
less. The story specifically set forth that the 
surface capillaries had been broken, that his 
face and body were terribly congested, that there 
was bleeding from his mouth and ears, and that 
it took him a long time to recover from his 
frightful experience. 

In conclusion let me state that Mr. Zagat and 
myself have been very careful of the science in 
ooir stories, trying our best to make it authentic 
and plausible. In particular the exposure of 
Dore Swithin to the absolute cold and absolute 
vacuum of space was carefully thought out in 
advance. Both of these interesting subjects 
have already been made the subject of reports by 
the writer to the American Interplanetary So- 
ciety, copies of which may be found in its Bul- 
letins. 

Nathan Schachner, 

New York, N. Y. 

(Mr. Schachner’s reply to his critics is force- 
ful and based, we believe, upon science and logic. 
The exact effects of a total vacuum upon a hu- 
man organism should be quite important to fu- 
ture interplanetary travelers, and the light shed 
upon it by Mr. Schachner's researches, as re 
ported to the American Interplanetary Society, 
seems to present a new face to the problem. 

If any of our renders do not accept Mr. 
Schachner’s conclusions, we would be glad to 
hear from them and will print letters which tend 
to prove him incorrect. — Editor) 



It Lends Inspiration 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

As a constant reader I wi.sh to assure you 
that the "narrow-minded" brickbat written by 
Mr. Schwartz of New York City appearing in 
the February issue is absolutely the most im- 
bccilic and insulting insinuation I’ve ever been 
faced with. (You see I am taking it person- 

V 

Let me tell you, Mr. Editor, some facts which 
apply not only to myself but to hundreds of 
others. I am passing through that physical 
change known as adolescence. At this time I am 
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of it in a single paragraph. 
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knowingly and unknowingly picking out the ob- 
jects and habits which are to remain with me 
the remainder of my life. And I am know- 
ingly picking out Wonder Stories. 

Your stories, no doubt, will not be fulfilled 
to the word but the basic principle back of 
each must and will be discovered. May I say 
that it is a positive fact that your magazine 
lends inspiration to a young fellow. It makes 
him think and dream of things to be discovered 
and found in the great field of science. 

Now about this being "wide-mouthed.” We, 
Mr. Editor, are not wide-mouthed. And, par- 
don the ego, we are wide-awake. 

Did you notice in the picture, "Frankenstein” 
that they brought in something about unknown 
light rays. I tell you, we'll have all of our 
science pictures yet. 

Naturally this Utter is more or less personal. 
But you may print any or all parts of it. 

G. M. Pendy, 

Davis, Cal. 

(We wonder how Mr. Schwartz can deny 
the assertion of Mr. Pendy, that “your maga- 
zine lends inspiration to a fellow.” And sure- 
ly Mr. Schwartz will not say that a man who 
ciiu write a letter such as that of Mr. Pendy is 
"wide-mouthed, not wide-awake.” The above 
letter is short, concise, intelligent, and imag- 
inative. What more can we ask? — Editor) 



A Better Man Than I 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

It has bt‘en many months since I addressed 
the Reader’s columns, letting those prolific 
gentlemen, Messrs, Ackerman and Darrow, hand- 
le the lineage for me. They say that critics are 
those who have failed in art — so much for the 
brickbat experts. 

Considering myself one of Mr. Gernsback’s 
oldest supporters in the field of science fiction 
from the days of the old Electrical Experimenter, 
I am going to answer the letter of the gentU- 
man from New York — Mr. Abbey Schwartz — 
that graced the columns in the February Won- 
der Stories. 

Mr. Schwartz’ criticism of the readers of 
our magazine is at once a reflection upon his 
own character, for how anyone can possibly 
judge two or three hundred thousand indivi- 
duals by one’s own reactions is beyond me. My 
answer to this man's declaration is as follows: 

Some time ago, Mr. Gernsback awarded me 
first prize in a contest concerning "What I have 
done to spread science fiction." I won by 
virtue of my part in founding the Scii nee Cor- 
responding Club. Tliis club, started in Mardi 
1927, enrolled members from all over the world 
— all readers of science fiction magazines. In 
the past four years I have met many of the 
members of this club, all enthusiastic followers 
of science fiction, and found them to be extreme- 
ly intelligent examples of American youth and 
adult citizenry. 

It is very easy to assimilate a western story, 
or a love story, but, to one who is not interested 
in science, or the future of the race, science fic- 
tion has no appeal. And I will say that if 
Mr. Schwartz can show me educational values, 
in any other magazine, blended with the ex- 
cellence shown in Wonder Stories current 
stories of future science, he is a better man 
than I am (and I am a very egotistical per- 
son ! ) . 

(Contin-ved on pa(/e 1289) 
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. . . Stop Here For New 
and Popular Books . ♦ ♦ 

W« herewith present to the readers of this 
macaxine* the most complete collection of prac* 
tical and scientific books. We have, after an ex- 
haostiye study* selected these volumes becauM 
they represent the best books of their kind in 
print today. There is such a great variety that 
we are sure you will find many to answer your 
reanirements. 

We publish no catalogue and ask you to be 
kind enough to order direct from this advertise- 
ment. Prompt shipments will be made to you di- 
rect from the publishers. We merely act as a 
clearing house for a number of book publishers 
and OUR PRICES ARE AS LOW OR LOWER 
THAN WILL BE FOUND ANYWHERE. Prompt 
shipments will be made. 

Remit by money order or certified check. If you 
send cash, be sure to register it. If you wish to 
gat any other titles, please write nu 



Ford Model *A** Car, Including Model 
••AA’* Truck 

By V. W. Page, New edition, revised up to 1931. 
Ebcplains the new Ford inside and out, construc- 
tion, operation and repairs. Every part described 
and all repair processes explained and illus- 
trated by 818 engravings, bevel drive, and all 
changes of importance in the new Model A 
Ford Car. 700 pages. Price $2.50. (With spe- 
cial 25x28-inch Ford *‘A*’ Trouble Shooting 
Chart. Price $2.75). 

A. B. C. of Gliding and Sailflying 
A brand new book on motorless flying. Explains 
everything about this popular sport : all types of 
Gliders and Sailplanes, construction, control and 
launching ; principles of gliding, soaring, air cur- 
rents, etc. Instructions for building simple Glid- 
er. with WORKING DRAWINGS. How to form 
a Glider Qub, etc. 200 pages. 70 illustrations. 
Price, Paper Binding, $1.50: Cloth, $2.00. 

Aviation Engine Examiner 
By Major Victor W. Page. Aviation engines ex- 
plained in simple questions and answers. Pre- 
pares you for job as aircraft engine mechanic: 
valuable to pilots and students. Describes all 
types aviation engines, parts and construction, 
principles of operation, with instructions for 
engine inspection, installation, trouble shooting, 
overhauling and repair. Compact, condensed, 
simplified. 400 pages, 250 illustrations. Price 
$3.00. 

Everybody*! Aviation Guide 
By Major Victor W. Page. 600 Questions and 
Answers that teach aviation from the beginning. 
Complete information necessary for U. S. Gov- 
ernment license. Construction of airplanes— parts 
— functions — equilibrium — control, etc. 256 
pages. 140 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. 

A. B. C. of Aviation 

By BCajor Victor W. Page. A clearly written 
book giving you a basic knowledge of aircraft 
and why they fly. An ideal book for everyone 
approaching study of aviation. 160 pages. 150 
Illustrations. Price, $1.00. 

Modern Aircraft 

By Major Victor W. Page. Covers all types of 
American and foreign airships, airplanes, and 
engines, design and construction, with complete 
Instructions for operating and maintenance. 
Nineteen practical chapters. Used in 200 schools. 
865 pages, 400 illustrations. 23 tables. Price $5,00 
Modern Diesel Engine Practice 
By Orville Adams. An indispensable guide for 
every Owner and Operator, covering every basic 
fact requisite to a complete understanding of 
Diesel Engine Theory and Operation. This book 
eombines in one volume, a text for study and 
reference, and a practical manual on operation 
and repair. Written by a recognized authority on 
Modem Diesel Engineering. Includes information 
on Uie Modem Packard Diesel Aircraft Engine. 
600 pages, 400 engravings. Price, $6.00 net. 

House Wiring 

By Thos. W. Poppe, Electrical Engineer. Revised 
enlarged and brought up to date by Harold P. 
Strand, Master Electrician-Contractor. Ck>mplete 
In every detail and in accordance with the 1930 
National Electrical Code. Profusely illustrated. 
Plans and layout of work in old and new con- 
struction — Looting outlets — Sizes of wire — Ar- 
mored cable wiring^New type ABC Cable — Run- 
ning the cable— Testing — Meter board construc- 
tion — Grounding — Bell wiring — Burglar alarm 
wiring — Telephone wiring— etc., etc. 225 pages, 
171 illustrations. Pocket size. Price, $1.00. 

Electricity for Beginners 
By B. H. Thomas. Just the book for those be- 
ginning study of Electricity. Written by an ex- 
Mrienoed instructor, and containing 196 pages, 
fully illustrated. 40 chapters, including circuits, 
resistance, pressure, horsepower, kilowatt mag- 
neto-generator, dynamo, generators and motors, 
electric light, telegraph, telephone, electro-plat- 
ing. etc. Used in many high schools. Price, 
$1.50. 

Copies of these books sent 

prepaid on receipt of price. 

NORLEY BOOK CO. 

96T Park Place New York, N. Y- 



SCIENCE QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 

(Continued from page 1287) 



Now suppose Lumen were to approach the 
earth at the speed of light. He would see time 
pass twice as quickly as if he were stationery. 
In other words if he were 100 light years away 
from the earth in 1932 he would see what was 
taking place here in 1832. If he travelled to- 
ward the earth at the speed of light, at the end 
in 1 year he would see what was taking place 
here in 1834 (instead of 1833). Two years on 
the earth has passed for one for him. If he now 
went away from his star at the speed of light, 
events projected from the earth would appear 
to move backward. This all indicates that time 
is simply a conception of events; distort thcM 
events and time, as iC fourth dimension, is dis» 
torted. — Editor) 



WHAT IS YOUR 
SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 



TEST YOURSELF BY THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. What would be the effect on our sun of 
another star passing close by 1 (Page 1208) 

2. What method has been proposed for gath- 
ering the sun’s heat for power on. earth? (Page 
1214) 

3. What protects human life on earth from 
destruction by disease? (Page 1238) 

4. What are colloids? What is their func- 
tion? (Page 1235) 

5. What are the possible effects of two 
energy waves of the same frequency on each 
other? (Page 1235) 

6. What are the determinants of heredity ? 
(Page 1240) 

7. What in our bodies has determined our 
progress? (Page 1240) 

8. What is one of the chief features of the 
climate of equatorial lands? (Page 1259) 

9. What strange power has the Honduras 
head-hunters? (Page 1262) 

10. What is epinephrinf (Page 1263) 




THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 1288) 



In the search for what constitutes value in 
a story, may I submit the opinion of a writer? 
The only three things I ask in any story are; 

1. Realistic characters — characters who will 
remind you of Bill Jones, who owns the 
store down the street. Characters that 
are not paragons of virtue, intelligence, 
and concentration. 

2. “What’s going to happen next?’’ “Gee 
whiz. Ma, can’t yuh wait a minute, I 
gotta find out what the end is!” English 
Deans call it “maintenance of suspense.” 

3. A substantial plot. 

One more thing ? Thank you. Now, about 
this best author question. Most of the younger 
readers, I notice, prefer Clark Ashton Smith, 
Williamson, Repp, Keller, and others of the 
modern science fiction school. But my choice 
will always be — Abraham Merritt and A. Hyatt 
Verrill. 

Let’s have some of those movie petitions, Mr. 
Editor, I’ll pet some names even though I have 
to get Black Lem Gulliver to help mel 

But, if you will excuse me, I will go eat an 
orange to remove the flavor of Mr. Schwartz’ 
letter. Best wishes for 1932 from Wreyburn, 
Alice, Rathmon, Lem, and: 

Dennis McDermott, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

(Continued on page 1291) 




The Greatest Sin of all is total IGNORANCE 
of the most important subject in the life of 
every man and woman — SEX. 



Away With False Modesty! 

Let U8 face the facts of sex fearlessly and 
frankly, sincerely and scientifically. Let us 
tear the veil of shame and mystery from sex 
and build the future of the race on a new 
knowledge of all the facts of sex as they are 
laid bare in plain, daring but wholesome words, 
and frank pictures in the huge new library of 
Sex Knowledge. 



“MODERN EUGENICS” 



I^^SECRETS 



Everything a 
Married Woman 
Should Know — 

How to hold a husband 
How to have perfect chil- 
dren 

How to preserve youth 
Warding off other women 
Keeping yourself attrac- 
tive 

Why husbands tire of 
wives 

Dreadful diseases due to 
Ignorance 

Diseases of women 
Babies and birth control 
Twilight sleep^asy 
childbirth 

Bow babies are con- 
ceived 

Diseases of children 
Family health guide 
Change of life — hygiene 
Why children die young 
Inherited traits and ((is- 
eases 

What will you tell your 
growing girl? 

The mystery of twins 
Hundreds of valuable 
remedies 

Secrets for Men — 

Mistakes of early mar- 
riages 

Secrets of fascination 
Joys of perfect mating 
How to make women love 
you 

Bringing up healthy 
children 

Fevers and contagious 
diseases 

Accidents and emergen- 
cies 



Hygiene In the home 
Limitation of offspring 
The sexual embrace 
Warning to young men 
Secrets of greater delight 
Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
Hygienic precautions 
Anatomy and physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman wants 
Education of the family 
Sex health and prevention 

Girls — 

Don’t Marry 

before you know all 
this— 

The dangers of petting 
How to be a vamp 
How to manage the 
honeymoon 

What liberties to allow a 
lover 

Secrets of the wedding 
night 

Beauty diets and baths 
Do you know — 

How to attract desirable 
men 

How to manage men 
How to know if he loves 
you 

How to acquire bodily 
grace and beauty 
How to beautify face, 
hands, hair, teeth and 
feet 

How to acquire charm 
How to dress attractively 
Intimate personal hygiene 
How to pick a husband 



[ 



IMPORTANT! 

This work will not be sold to minora. 
When ordering your book, state your age I 



1 




Grenpark Company 
245 Greenwich St. 

Dept. W8-432 
New York. N. Y. 

Please send me "Mod- 
ern Eugenics" SEALED 
In plain wrapper. I am 
sending you $2.98 in ac- 
cordance with your special 
half price offer. 



5fy age la 
Name .... 
Address . . 



City and State. 
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WdHUER- STORIES 



DoY ou W.ntS cience Fiction AA ovies? 



It’s up to you, science fiction lovers! 

Motion picture compaies are asking this question, too. But despite the success of science 
fiction in this country, and the rapidly growing reading public, the number of science fiction 
movies that have appeared in America have been pitifully few. 

“Metropolis” and “By Rocket To The Moon” were German films: only “Just Imagine” 
which was after all a humorous rather than a realistic film, “The Mysterious Island” and one 
or two others have been filmed in America. 

Now comes the Universal films “Frankenstein,” which is a huge success and “the Invisible 
Man” of H. G. Wells; and R-K-O has a film resembling the “Mysterious Island.” But these few 
films are mere crumbs thrown to the hungry lover of science fiction. And even the millions who 
do not read science fiction, who are lovers of adventure, and exploration in new places and times, 
are becoming tired of the monotony of sex, gangster and war pictures. 



Do y OU Wants dence Fiction AAovies? 

If you do, you have but to make yourself heard. Many of our readers are writing to film 
companies to make their desires known. BUT THAT IS NOT ENOUGH! Film companies 
are guided by the wishes of thousands and tens of thousands, not by a few letters here and 
there. 



w onJer Stories and w onder Stories Quarterly 'X^ill 
Make y our Demand Count 

We are organizing a gigantic petition signed by all those who want science fiction movies 
and will present this petition to the large motion picture companies. IT IS UP TO YOU as 
lovers of science fiction to make this a success. 

One petition blank from each reader of Wonder Stories will be sufficient to make a power- 
ful appeal to any movie magnate. 

Get Five Signatures to TKis Petition 

and return them to us at once. We will gather them together and show the motion picture com- 
panies the enormous demand for science fiction movies. 

Sign this petition yourself, get four other signatures of your friends and relatives and return 
them to us. We will do the rest! 

If you wish additional petition blanks write to us for them immediately. 



EDITOR, WONDER STORIES 
98 Park Place, 

New York. 

We, the undersigned, herewith add our voices to the great demand of lovers of science fiction, 
for the production of a reasonable number of Science Fiction Movies in America. If such pic- 
tures are produced, we will support them loyally and urge our friends to do likewise. 



(Name — Please write piainly) (Address) 

(Name) (Address) 

(Name) (Address) 

(Name) (Address) 

(Name) (Address) 



WONDER STQRI5S 
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RADIOES 

livest 

magazine 



Needful to everyone interested in Radio is a 
radio mat;azine that includes in each issue all 
of the outstanding developments of the month. 
It is important that such news be carried 
which is most advantageous to the largest 
numl>er of readers. This is exactly what 
RADIO-CRAFT does. In it you will And ar- 
tic’es which broadly cover topics that are in- 
teresting and which should be thoroughly 
known by those who find radio a diversion. 
From the radio man’s i>oint of view these ar- 
ticles are written, still every amateur or 
**ham” can get the utniost from them. Such 
w’ell-known authorities as Lee de Forest, C. E. 
DentoDr Sylvan Harris. Bertram M. Freed and 
others contribute articles regularly to RADIO- 
CRAFT. 

Such educational articles on the following arc 
to be found in every issue : 

New radio tubes — Short wave sets and con- 
verters — Automobile radio— Airplane radio — 
Latest in radio — Testing e<iuipment — Radio 
construction — Money-making ideas — ^rvicing 
radirs and dozens of other articles. 

RADIO-CRAFT is fully illustrated 
with photographs, diagrams and 
sketches. Each issue contains over 
150 illustrations. 

On All Newsstands. 

25c the Copy 




ft MONTHS FOR $ 

The regular subscription price to RADIO- 
CRAFT is $2. ISO. newsstand rate 13.00 ; for 
a limited time only w*e offer you this unusually 
low rate. 

Mail Coupon TODAY 



RADIO-CRAFT Magazine ■W'S-432 

96-98 Park Place. New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed herewith you will find 81.00, 
(check or money order preferred) for 
which you are to send me R.VDIO- 
CRAIT for the next Eight Months. 



Name .... 



Address 



City _....a.^State .... — .... 

(Foreign subscriptions not accepted at thU price) 



” s 

THE READER SPEAKS I 

{Continued from jHiyr 1289) I 

^ ■ J 

(Since we have stated our point of view on 
Mr. Schwartz’ letter, we leave the rest to our 
readers. Mr. McDermott, co-author with P. 
Schuyler Miller, in the “Gulliver” series leaves 
no doubt as to where be stands. — Editor) 



Improbable But Hardly Impossible 

Editor, WO^’DER STORIES'. 

Here’s a reply to the letter of Mr. Abbey A. 
Schwartz, printed in the February issue of 
WoNDKB Stories. 

I believe most of the “adolescents” will agree 
with me when 1 say that Mr. Schwartz is mis- 
taken when he says that Wonder Stories are 
trash. To begin with Mr. Schwartz is a writer. 
He undoubtedly doc« not w’rite science fiction 
and therefore his opinion is more one-sided than 
the other “adolescents.” Again as a writer, he 
probably knows little and cares less for science 
than some of the other readers. 

1 am but 16 years old bait have had the op- 
portunity of seeing others who read Wonder 
Stories. They are all wide-awake and not 
w’ide-mouthed, as Mr. Schwartz says. In High 
School for instance, those who laugh when you 
mention Wonder Stories, are nine cases out 
of ten, not interested in science — like the girl 
in front of them who “doesn’t like to read; out 
for a good time." Theee people are just like 
the “guys” who said to Ckilumbus, “It’s a lot 
of foolishness.” They say this because they 
don’t understand it themselves. 

What about a teacher's opinion of the sub- 
ject? Here’s an English teacher’s opinion. “In- 
teresting; good for the imagination; a different 
type of literature, and educating.” Your stor- 
ies should be recommended to some students 
because of their lack of imagination. It gives 
something to think about. 

I handed in a look report of one of the 
stories in your QUA/utERLY. From what other 
magazine would a teacher accept a story, for a 
book report? 

I have a friend who is an electrical engineer 
who gets his copy of Wonder Stories every 
month and not forgetting the Quarterly. An- 
other friend majoring in chemistry at college 
reads Wonder Stories. Still another is a 
radiotrician. I could name many others who 
read Wonder Stories and none of them are 
“adolescents.” 

Now as to the impossibilities of some of the 
stories. Yes you'll find exceptions to all rules. 
Some stories are highly improbable, but is any> 
thing impossible? Smarter men than we have 
asked that question; and it is right for Mr. 
Schwartz to answer a question that has been 
disputed by the most educated men of the times. 

Mr. Schwartz’ brickbat is not a bad idea. Why 
not take a srurvey and prove to him that the 
magazine does cater to the quality public? 

Personally I think Mr. Schwartz is simply 
peeved in some way at the publisher. If not 
I’ll apologize; but what can a fond reader 
think when he hears some one run a good maga- 
zine down. 

I think you did right Mr. Editor, when you 
called his bluff and printed his letter. I’d like 
to see other readers stick up for our magazine. 

In closing I’d like to hear from other readers 
who agree or disagree with my viewpoints. 

Stick to your guns, Mr. Editor, and don’t 
worry about “guys” like Schwartz. 

F. Warren Oentz, 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

(As we stated originally in answer to Mr. 
Schwartz, it may be a long time before many of 
the prophecies of our authors come to pass. But 
that is not the fault of the author but of our 
scientists and engineers. Science has not yet 
caught up with science fiction. — Editor) 



The Fire of Life 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

“Life w'ithout protoplasm is impossible,' con- 
cludes Herr Ley in bis letter which appeared in 
the January issue. He has just finished proving 
that a silicon organic world with silicon sub- 
stituted for the related element carbon would 
be chemically impossible. The case against silicon 
is conclusive ; that possibility must be discarded, 
(Continued on page 1292) 



Free Book 



aWbrld-Eamous Plier sKows 
Kow 7&U can get into 





Walter Hinton 



H ere is the book 
that tells exact- 
ly what Aviation offers 
YOU. Walter Hinton— 
hero of history-making 
flights— shows you ex- 
actly where your oppor- 
tunities lie — exactly 
how to fit yourself for 
them. Here is a book 
for men with too much 
backbone to stay 
chained to a small-pay 
job — too much adven- 
ture in their blood for 
a humdrum grind — too 
much good sound busi- 
ness sense to let this 
opportunity of a life- 
time outgrow them! 



f irst to pilot H piano 
acros.f the AtUntlr. 
fir;it to fly from North 
to South America, tfr^t 
to uae the Plane in ex- 
ploration. tirst world- 
famous Ayer to itiTe 
home-sludy students 
the cream of hia knowl- 
edge. 



The Fastest Grewing 
Indastry in the 
World 

Cities everywhere are 
building more airports ; 
24-huur shifts are racing 
construction on new plane 
and equipment plants. Air lines, air service of 
every kind is doubling and Troubling itself 
almost while you watch ! There s no doubt 
about there being BIG PAY plus a real future 
for YOU in Aviation. Your one sure move 
is to get the right training — QUICK I 



Aviation is Ready— Hinton it Ready 
Now It’s Up to Yon 

Hinton’s proved course teaches all about 
plane construction, rigging, repairs, motors, 
instruments, theory of flight, navigation, com- 
mercial Aviation. If you plan to fly he ar- 
ranges special reduced rates at an accredited 
flying school. If you want one of the forty 
big-pay ground jobs his Employment Depart- 
ment helps you to get it. Hinton’s Free Book 
tells you how to start. Clip the coupon, and 
send it TODAY I 



TUaiiTVnO 



Walter Hinton, President 
Aviation Institute of U. S. A., Inc. 
1115 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Please send me your Free Hook shoning how 1 
can train right at home for a place In Arlation. 






Name... 



Age 

(Mufit be 18) 



City- 



Have You a MUSCULAR 

Blow-Out9 

Millions of people do have a # 
‘‘muscular blow-out” which 
was caused by a sudden jolt, heavy 
■tn^, or natarai weaknesa of tha mos- 
cIm andarlylng the outeido skin. This 
eondltloo Is In many eases responsible 
for needless worry, pain and physical 
Inactivity. LetaBrooks Automatic Alr- 
Cnshion Appliance help give you safety, 
comfort and freedom of action again. It 
has In many eases acted as an agent to 
assist In relieving and coring reducible 
rupture. Writ* today for details of 10- 
Day Free Trial offer and Free Brochure 
Weak robber fab- —sent In plain, sealed envelope. Over 
rles allowa“posh- 9,000,000 sold on approval-trial. 

ela fibers allow ft flV^" CO* 

“poshing out” on 

oar bodleo. 161 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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Enjoy the Wonders of 
Nature with an 



Extra Powerful 
MICROSCOPE or 
BINOCULARS 

ThiB season you can enjoy outdoor sports by 
carryine: with you a handy pair of pocket bin- 
oculars .... or facilitate your laboratory work 
by using a microscope of more powerful design. 
Or you can even keep in your packet a small 
telescope which wUl often come in bandy. 



Pockescope— The Pocket Telescope 




Not much larger than an ordinary pocket 
knife and yet it is a wonderfully powerful tele- 
scoiie. Easily focused and capame of enlarg- 
ing a view many times. Finish^ in black crys- 
tallized lacquer with nickel trimming. Each in- 
strument supplied with leather case. 6 Power. 
Length clos^ Diam. l-3/16'^ Price $2.00; 

8 Power. Length closed 2%'\ Diam. 11/16''. 
Pnee $1.00. 

Biascope — 6-Power Pocket Binocular 





Compact and light In weight, rugged strength 
for long use. Focusing devise permits accur- 
ate adjustment. Furnished with genuine os- 
trich grain leather case. Excellent for athletic 
events, motoring, theatre, hunting and camping. 

illustrated, object lens 1" Diam.. height 
extended 8-9/16", Price $5.00. 

110-Power Microscope 

The convenient size, sim- 
ple manipulation and pre- 
cise optical qualities of 
these Microscopes will ap- 
peal to biologists, chemists, 
geolo^sts, dentists, physi- 
cians, laboratory worker# 
and experimenters. De- 
tachable base permits ex- 
amining large and small 
objects. Single achromatio 
lenses, magnifies BOX, 75X, 
lOOX and llOX. non-tilting 
stand. Height extended 
8%". Chromium and black 
lacquer finish. Price com- 
plete with case. $10.00. 

To order, simply fill in 
coupon completely and 
•end remittance for full 
amount in check or 
money order. Goods will 
be delivered promptly. 

Include sufficient post- 
age to insure safa de- 
livery — any excess will 
b# refund^. 

CLIP COUPON AND 
MAIL! 

r GRENPARK COMPANY WS-432 

I 245 Greenwich Street. New York. N. Y. 

I^loied find my remittonce for the imount of ■ 
for which you are to send me the I 



1 1 
I 
1 



1 understand these products 



articles checked below, 
to be perfect. 

POCKET TELESCOPE 

t] BIASCOPE BINOCULARS. 

[] iio-powt:r microscope, uo.oo. 

Name ... 

Address 



[1 Large size $2.00 I 
i) Small size $1.00 ■ 
$5.00. I 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 1291) 

-- -■ 

but the argument neglects a hundred other IK>8* 
sibilities. 

To discuss the question it is essential to first 
define "life” and to reach s definition uncol* 
ored by anthropomorphic habits of thinking. 
An organized something, capable of assimila- 
tion, adaption, and reproduction — that is the 
sum and substance of most biological defini- 
tion that by its very nature can not be exact. 

Now I l^lieve I can give an example of a 
very common phenomenon that obeys the fore- 
going definition and therefore might be con- 
sidered living. Yet it is non-protoplasmic ; in- 
deed it is gaseous in nature, a structure poss- 
essing definite zones of gases of different func- 
tion and composition. 1 refer to fire. A flame 
is not homogeneous throughout. Those who 
have studied flame structure w'ill know that 
there are zones of different temperature, reduc- 
ing sections and zones where vigorous oxida- 
tion is taking place. 

Fire has indeed been connected with life by 
thought and figure of speech since time im- 
memorial. We say a flame "consumes,” "de- 
vours,” "eats.” It engulfs its food as an amoe- 
ba might, sending licking streams of flame 
around it and "digests” it, liberating the stored 
chemical energy* as heat. A flame like any 
known organism absorbs oxygen and uses it to 
oxidize its food or fuel. The gases that com- 
pose the flame are derived from the fuel on 
which the flame has fed. The fuel has there- 
fore been assimilated and used to make more 
flame just as the food the single-celled amoeba 
has ingested may be used to make more amoe- 
ba. 

Reproduction. When conditions are right 
and there is plenty of fuel on which to feed, 
the flame waxes hot and crackles. If wood, 
for example, is burning, sparks are flung into 
the air, and like seeds that land in fertile 
soil, may start new fires like the parent fire. 
A fire, like an organism, must keep its processes 
going or perish, although under protected con- 
ditions, it may remain almost quiescent or 
smolder as can many living things. 

Adaptation. A fire started w-ith kerosene 
to which timber is added will modify its orig- 
inal structure so as to burn the wood efiiciently. 

The remarkable versatility of that complex 
system of protein, carbohydrate, fat, water and 
mineral salts, that is called protoplasm, is un- 
matched by anything that we now know of. 
But the entire temperature range within which 
it can exist is only about a hundred centigrade 
degrees while temperatures of millions of de- 
grees are know'n. At low'er temperatures, am- 
monia systems of life in which liquid ammonia 
replaces water as the liquid medium may be pos- 
sible. Liquid ammonia has many interesting 
properties that might be involved. At higher 
temperatures, gaseous systems may have plausi- 
bility as in the case of fire as described above. 

It might not be a bad idea to apply the term 
"life” to any dynamic system. In figurative lan- 
guage we frequently do. “The angry sea 
hurled hie breakers against the rocky shore.” In 
any case the boundary is indefinite even with 
the help of arbitrary distinctions. Those who 
have fought spreading forest fires, for instance, 
may tell you that the fire sometimes seems to 
have diab^ic cunning. An illusion, of course, 
but illustratiN’ie of the resemblancis of all dy- 
namic systems, "living” or otherwise. 

To conclude: There is nothing in life itself 
which proves that it must be protoplasmic in 
nature. In this world under our prevailing 
conditions of temperature, atmospheric condi- 
tions and chemical constitution, protoplasm has 
shown itself to be the most efficient life mater- 
ial. But there are an infinity of other condi- 
tions throughout the endless chain of universes 
and well may there be many "dim and un- 
known modes of being.” 

Sidney D. Berlow, 

Ithaca, New York. 

(In the last issue we published P. Schuyler 
Miller’s answer to Herr Willy Ley's letter, that 
life without protoplasm is impossible. Now we 
give Mr. Sidney Berlow, author of "The Crys- 
tal Empire” a chance to answer Herr Ley. Mr. 
Berlow is another chemist who believes that 
life without protoplasm may be found in the 
universe. 



WTiat d oes your 

Handwriting 

REVEAL r 

Learru ahout^ tJieP futureP — 
How to hetteiP youi^ positioiu — 
To makeP lifeP JiappieiP — 

Most astounding are the facts re- 
vealed from your own handwriting. 
Little do you realize the discoveries 
that can be made from your name and 
address or a few words written on a 
sheet of paper, and carefully analyzed 
by one of the greatest grapho-analy- 
sists in the country. Amazing truths 
have been told about great men and 
women, actors, engineers, professors 
and others by sim/ply reading their 
handwriting. 

Here s Tout' CkanceP 

For a short time only we offer to readers of 
WONDER STOWES, both old and new, the op- 
portunity to enter their subscriptions for an 
additional period of one year, and at the same 
time have your handwriting read FRjEE by an 
expert. If you want to know more about your- 
self or learn things about yourself that you do 
not already know,, simply fill In the coupon be- 
low by writing your name and address and a 
few- words in the coupon, clip to it a Two Dollar 
Bill, check, stamps or money order for that 
amount, and mail it to us. In a few days you 
will receive a detailed account, with great ac- 
curacy, the facts which your handwriting re- 
veals to the analysist. AT THE SAME TIME 
YOU WILL RECEIVE IN ADDITION. A YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO WONDER STORIES, 
YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINE. 

ACT QUICKLY 

Rush the coupon to us quickly, and be 
among the first to have your handwrit- 
in read. 

Clip and Mail Coupon TODAY! 



STELLAR PUBUSHING CORP. WS-4 

98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

I enclose herewith my remittance of Two 
Dollars, (check, money order, or stamps ac- 
cepted.) for which enter my subscription to 
WONDER STORIES for One Year, also send 
me absolutely FREE, a detailed report of the 
facts revealled to the analysist of my writing. 



Name — - 

(Write your name clearly, in your usual 
handwriting) 

Address 

City and State — — 



(write a few words) 
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Complete Workshop 
Outfit 



A FACTORY IN ITSELF 




ONLY 



$3.39 



A COMPLETE workshop outfit that iierforms 
all the oiierations of sev’eral different ma> 
chines combined. It trrinds, saws, polishes, buffs 
and drills. No experimenter’s laboratory is 
really complete without it. 



COMPRISES 9 HIGH-GRADE UNITS 



The outfit consists essentially of 9 high grade, 
well manufactured parts. Main Stem and Chuck 
made as carefully as highest priced machine. 
Complete with two-speed pulley taking up to 9/32 
in. drill. Saw Table and Guide are accurately 
constructed and clamped on to the main stem 
thereby inaking a complete cut-off saw. Round 
Leather Belt of best grade leather, 5 feet long 
with connecting clip. Buffing Wheel 3 in. lam- 
inated cotton lead center. Polishing Compound 
for use in conjunction with buffing wheel. 
Circular Saw is 4 in. in diameter ard is made 
of best bigb*carboD steel. Wire-Scratch Buffer 
4 in. steel-wire wheel. Grinding Wheel of fine 
grade emery. 4 in. in diameter. Drill Set con- 
sists of 9 high grade hardened steel drills for 
1/16 to 8/16 in. holes. All that is necessary to 
complete the outfit is small motor. A % h.p. 
motor would be sufficient. Shipping weight, 25 
lbs. List Price 69.00. YOUR PRICE $3.39 

2c postafff for our new 76’pogs cataioff j 



Radio Trading Co. 

19 West Broadway New York City 

















A riotously gay new revue at 
Connie’s Inn featuring the 
finest in * colored entertain- 
ment! Dance-compelling 

music by Fletcher Hender- 
son and his orchestra. 






CONNIE’S INN 

131st St. — 7ih Ave., N. Y. C* 

Tel. THUnghast 5-6636 





THE READER SPEAKS 



Mr. Utrlow's (*omparison of a fire with life 
is very suggestive and stimulating, and we be- 
lieve that many other illustrations of the quali- 
lies displayed by apparently non-living things 
could be found. — Editor) 



An Example of Nobility 

Editor. WOSDEK STORIES: 

Ldmond Hamilton's “Conquest of Two 
V.'or'.ds” was a knockout ; and with this letter 
i am writing my approval of the actions of 
Mart Halkett in fighting w’ith the Jovians 
against his own earth people. 

I assuredly would not aid in the selfish ex- 
ploitation of other planets, if to conquer those 
worlds meant the massacre of a harmless popu- 
lation. When the American pioneers pushed 
westward they found their advance barred by 
a race of savage red men, who were instinc- 
tively fighting to protect their homes and coun- 
try. 

However, in this situation, the aborigines had 
in the most cases an equal chance with the 
whitis, for the manner in which they fought 
was one of stiMitth and running. Tliis offsets 
the fact that the M’hite nu n were better armed. 

But in the casts of the invasions of the 
planets Mars and Jupiter, by the earth soldier, 
we have a different situation. The warriors 
of earth were better armed and completely pre- 
pared for the (xploitation of the planets. Earth 
had tremendous pow*ers of scientific warfare at 
her command. l*he people of Earth took ad- 
vantage of the innocent friendliness of the 
Martians and Jovians. 

We cannot blame the Martians and Jovians 
for fighting for their homes. What if puny 
man urrre attacked by an invading race, of a 
highly advanced civilization I What would w-e 
do ! Of course we would fight if we were 
treated in the same manner as the Martians 
and Jovians were treated by us. 

There are those who may argue the “sur- 
vival of the fittest” as the highest law! But 
man’s love of conquest and domination has 
caused the downfall of more than one nation. 
But even though one may say that expansion 
of the human race is inevitable and the “sur- 
vival” law' is the highest law, I will still de- 
fend Mart Halkett. 

Halkett died fighting for an ideal. He hated 
oppression and gretd. He could not stand to 
see innocents being slaughtered because of the 
money- and power-mad men of earth. So even 
at the expense of his own life he tried to right 
the wrong that had been done. He failed, but 
why did he fail I He was foolish, by the stand- 
ards of those minds lost among the shadows of 
lust for power and greed. But to those minds 
that are idealistic in attitude, who do not place 
mere things of earth above spiritual values, he 
was a noble and inspiring figure. 

There have been many men like Mart Hal- 
kett. There were the men of science during the 
middle ages who held out against scorn and 
punishment by the Church; and in our own day 
Woodrow Wilson dreaming of a peaceful world 
of united nations. 

Mark Halkett was true to his ideals. Al- 
though his efforts may seem futile to most 
minds, to me he is an example of inherent 
nobility in the human mind. 

T. M. King. 

Shenendoab, Iowa. 

(Mr. King’s enthusiastic defense of Mart Hal- 
kett should stimulate other of our readers to 
write pro and con on his treason to the earth.— 
Editor) 



Appeals to Barbarous Imbeciles 

Editor. WOSDER STORIES: 

1 have noticed for quite some time a steady 
decline in the scientific value of the stories in 
our magazine. 

This is not a letter of criticism, for I have 
gained much of worthwhile knowledge in the 
past from most of the stories, and it is with 
much regret that I notice the number of war 
stories of late. There are lots of magazines on 
the market that put out such barbarous mater- 
ials that have no appeal for me. 

I have tried to keep still for some time in the 
hope that you would return to science fiction 



SPECIAL SALE!! 



WOULD YOU like to learn how to 
write for newspapers and magazines? 
WOULD YOU like to know the “in- 
side workings” of a reporter’s job, and 
how to become a “newsman” or spe- 
cial feature contributor? 

THEN— DO NOT MISS THIS 
OPPORTUNITY! 

We have left just 3,000 sets of the 
well-known PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
JOURNALISM, by Henry John Brock- 
meyer of the “New York Evening 
Post.” This interesting, compact read- 
ing course consists of a set of six 
handy pocket-size books, providing a 
complete self-training for the man 
who wants to turn his writings into 
money. 

This course has been selling regu- 
larly for three dollars. We are clos- 
ing out the whole edition, and will let 
you have a set for ONE DOLLAR — as 
long as the supply lasts. 

Send No Money. We will nmil you the 
whale set of six books. You pay the i>osU 
man $1.00, plus a few cents for postage. No 
more to pay I Money absolutely refunded if you 
are not satisfied. You are the sole judge. 

— — — — -- —Order Blank— — — — — — 

PRESS GUILD. Inc., 16 Murray St., New York 

Please mail me your “Practical Course in 
Journalism.” I will pay postman One Dollar 
and postage. If not satisfied I may return the 
set of books and you will refund my money. 

Name - 

Address - 



City State - 

WS-432 




(unr Mir rrium main anvis ine Ausniic. 

G. MALCOLM ROSS. Hsifht SSMialUt 



Searbereush. Easland (P. 0. Bex IS) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

HELP WANTED 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



BUY 900,000 Articles wholesale. 300 jobbers, 
manufacturers— Directory 25c. Arts, B-1611-SW. 
Denver. 



CHERHSTRY 



BECOME TRAINED CHEMIST. Thousands of 
opportunities — fascinating career. Learn at 

home. Complete experimental laboratory outfit 
{riven. Write for big free book. Chemical In- 
stitute, 19 Park Place, Dept. WS, New York. 



DETECTIVES WANTED 

MEN wanting to qualify for detective and in- 
veetiRatinsr work : home or travel : pood salary, 
write for free details. Dumane System, Dept. 
404, Denver, Cblo. 



Rapidly increasing each day are the 
number of experiments in the Short 
Wave field— developments which are 
bringing to this branch of radio many 
thousands of new “thrill seekers.” 
Experimenters, as in the early days 
of Radio, again have the opportunity 
to bring about stirring new inven- 
tions. Read in SHORT WAVE 
CRAFT, the Radio Experimenter’s 
Magazine, how you can build your 
own Short Wave sets, both transmit- 
ters and receivers. SHORT WAVE 
CRAFT is exclusively a short wave 
magazine — the kind you have wished 
for so long. 

Regular Departments in 
SHORT WAVE CRAFT 

Photographic section — pictures of latest 
short wave sets and stations; 

Transmitters for short wave sets and how 
to build them ; 

Short wave receivers— construction of all 
types and how to build them ; 

The Short Wave Experimenter; 

Television on Short Waves; 

Ultra Short Waves; 

Aircraft Short Wave Seta; 

How to Build Short Wave Aerials; 

Low Wave Receivers; 

and numerous other interesting sections. 



POSITIONS on Ocean Liners; Experience un- 
necessary. List of positions free. E. Arculus, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 



PHOTOGRAPHY 



PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS AT HALF PRICE 
—5 X 7— 25c: 8 X 10 — 40c: 16 x 20— $1.50 
Glossy or dull finish. Other sizes proportionate 
prices. Send negative. Stamps accepted. Send 
for circular. Charles, 210 Chestnut St.. Camden, 
N. J. 



TELEVISION NEWS 

"Kmely developments in radio’s latest 
wonder, TELEVISION, are published 
in every issue of TELEVISION 
NEWS — Mr. Hugo Gernsback’s lat- 
est magazine. Rapid advancement in 
this art is becoming a repetition of 
the radio cycle of years ago. Daily 
broadcasts are becoming more nu- 
merous, and experimenters are fol- 
lowing in quick order in building 
television sets for experimental pur- 
poses. Foresight of its development 
can be seen by the pioneers of radio 
— they are equipping themselves now 
with television experience. 

Regular Departments in 
TELEVISION NEWS 

Color in Television; 

Principles of Scanning and Layout of Discs; 
Experiments with the Cathode-Ray Tubes; 
Television on the Regular Broadcast Band ; 
New Television Tubes; 

Short Course in Television; 

Problems in Television Scanning, Broadcaat- 
ing and Synchronizing; 

Larger Television Images; 

and many other articles which are of pri- 
mary importance to experimenters in the 
Television field. 



THE READER SPEAKS 

{Continued from p<ige 1293) | 

and civilized scientists. Instead it seems to me 
to be getting worse. 

1 know that such stories should appeal to 
certain types of bloodthirsty and barbarous im- 
beciles; but to a person of intelligence they are 
nauseating. 

In this last issue you have three stories that 
are absolute trash, as far as I am concerned : 

“The Final War.*’ 

“Red April, 1965.” 

“Mutiny on Mercury.” 

“Waves of Compulsion” is passable, although 
it has as its theme “oppression.” Though why 
a race that was so highly developed scientifically 
should be bested by three puny men and one 
woman is a mystery to me. 

“The Eternal World” was very good, in fact 
it was quite a masterpiece. The final install- 
ment of “The Time Stream” brings to a con- 
clusion a story that I'm afraid will not appeal 
to the average chap. The ideas involved are 
not at all apparent, thus making necessary the 
use of one’s reason to properly understand them. 
I enjoyed this story very much. 

John Taine is a very intelligent man and his 
stories have always been good. But he has so 
far outstripped himself in “The Time Stream.” 

I hope that I can induce you to change your 
policy with regard to war stories. I know that 
they bring more readers of the ignorant typo 
but there is always the danger of a falling off 
among those whose sole idea in reading science 
fiction is one of instruction and entertainment. 
Djane Smirni, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

(We do not favor war stories because they 
may be bloodthirsty thrillers. But we do favor 
them when a picturizatkm of the bloodiness 
and brutality of warfare brings home to a 
generation who did not fight the last war, what 
a terrible thing modern warfare is. 

We are very surprised that Mr. Smirni 
thought that “The Final War” of all stories 
was “absolute trash.” This story written sim- 
ply, sincerely by a German artillery officer iu 
the World War, has as its sole atm the illus- 
trating of the utter folly of another great war. 
We urge Mr. Smirni to reserve his judgment 
until ho has read the final installment in this 
issue; and if he does not agree that this story 
should be sent to every military commander in 
the world, as a word of warning, we will hand- 
somely apologize. — Editor) 



Just Imagine This Scene 

Editor, WONDER STORIES : 

“The Time Stream” is absolutely stupendous 
in its scope I This man Taine is a genius. 

But however wonderful a story may be, it is 
seldom perfect. I can find many flaws in “Tlie 
Time Stream” — which, being purely imaginary, 
I suppose really shouldn't be taken too seriously. 
The story' is not superbly written ; but the theme I 
Now why did not the travelers in the Stream 
return to this “shadow world” with some of the 
marvelous science of those past epochs I Why 
did they not rediscover the secret of the undying 
flame from what they had known and exper- 
ienced, instead of one of a later time? Perha)>s 
their memories of things in other times were 
erased by their passage through the “Stream” — 
although I don’t think Mr. Taine explained this, 
but rather gave to understand that they did re- 
member for some time. 

Just imagine this scene — it is about the year 
2000, and gathered around an electric heater (ail 
right then, atomic!) there are several old men, 
bent with age. They are discussing the science 
fiction of the long dead past ... “I remember 
'way back to the days of ‘The Time Stream,’ ” 
says one. “Boy, that was a humdinger 1“ And 
tho rest nod their patriarchal heads in solemn 
agreement. 

Linus Hogenmiller, 
Farmington, Missouri 

(Now that the world is faced with the possi- 
bility of a new catastrophic war, the moral of 
John Taine’s story regarding the “birth of the 
beast” acquires new meaning. We must live 
by the rule of reason or perish, he says. Prob- 
ably the next twenty years will show what the 
answer will be. — Editor) 



EACH MAGAZINE CONTAINS OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, DIAGRAMS. CIRCUITS 
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2Sc a Copy. 
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The NEW 




Now On All 
Newsstands 

In the big Spring issue of WON- 
DER STORIES QUARTERLY 
are found the two prize-winning 
stories of the Interplanetary Plot 
Contest, with many other thrill- 
ing stories. 

'C' ROM J. M. Walsh’s thrillins novel. 
^ “The Vanguard to Neptune,” we see 
the hordes of Triton, Neptune's moon, 
aided by their monstrous saw-like weapon, 
driving the Terrestrials back to their 
space ship. Gigantic Neptune hangs low 
in the sky. 



Also in this issue: 



Rebels of the Moon 

By Manley Wade Wellman and 
Max Jergovic 

Based on the Fifth Prise Winning Plot 
of the Interplanetary Plot Contest . . . . 

The Woman from Space 

By Richard Vaughan 
Into the heart of the world they bur- 
rowed, to make a passageway through 
space 

The Voice in the Void 

By Clifford D. Simak 
Defying the religious fanaticism of an- 
other race, the Terrestrials invade the 
Temple’s sanctity 

Red Slag of Mars 

By Jack Williamson and 
Laurence Schwartzman 

Based on the Sixth Prize Winning Plot 
of the Interplnetary Plot Contest • ... 

The Sterile World 

By Warren E. Sanders 
Sterile, the human race faced certais ex- 
tiinction . . . slowly . . . inevitably . • . 

These stories and other startling in- 
terplanetary tales appear in the SPRING 
1932 ISSUE OF WONDER STOR- 
IES QUARTERLY ^ NOW OBTAIN- 
ABLE ON ALL NEWSSTANDS — 

AT 50c A COPY 

or if you prefer 

MAIL COUPON DIRECT 



WONDER STORIES QUARTERLY 
98 Park Place, New York* N- Y. 

Enclosed herewith And $1.75 for which 
you are to enter my subscription for 
One Year>>.Four issues. 

Address - 

City --.-...State....... 

WS-432 

(Foreign subscriptions not accepted at 
this rate.) 



BOOK REVIEWS 

V 

TOLD AT THE EXPLORERS CLUB, 
edited by Frederick A. Blossom. 426 
pages, Ulustrated. Size 6^ x 9^. 
Published by Charles and Albert Bonl, 
New York. Price $3.60. 

This is a collection of true adventures of «x- 
ploration by men who have really experienced 
them, as the jacket states, “there are no sec- 
ond hand accounts.” Such men as Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Vilhjamur Stefansson, Charles 
Lindbergh, Sir Hubert Wilkins all contribute 
their tales of conflict with the elements, in this 
exciting symposium. Andrews recounts his 
amazing trip, “Through the Wilderness of 
Northern Korea Lindbergh has his “Leap in 
the Dark.” Felix Riesenberg tells of the “Arctic 
Ghost” ; Wilkins takes us to Northern Australia 
with the Aborigines ; Stefansson relates many 
curious and little known facts about the Polar 
Regions in **The Royal Road to Humdrum.” 
The proceeds of this book are to enrich the 
library of thp Explorers Club; and it is for 
this unselfish purpose that the publishers have 
obtained so many first hand accounts of ad- 
ventures from a distinguished group of con- 
tributors* 



THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES by 
Sir James Jeans, 170 pages, illus- 
trated, stiff cloth covers; size 6% x 
9. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price $2.60. 

Following the huge success of his two books, 
“The Universe Around Us.” and “The Myster- 
ious Universe.” Jeans abandons his profound 
flights of fancy to return to the (rimpler prol> 
lems of astronomy. This book is design^ as 
an introduction to modem astronomy and the 
wonders of the universe as seen through great 
telescopes. Based upon a number of radio talks 
given in England, the book is non-technical, 
informal and conversational. The elements of 
the solar system, a description of the stars, 
their classification and variety ; the great dis- 
tant nebulae are all discussed leading to a sur- 
vey of our present knowledge of the universe 
and its poMible future. 

Jeans asserts the view that the universe is a 
closed system, such as the surface of the 
earth, and he belie\'«8 that astronomers are tak- 
ing that position. Thus, he says. If we start 
from any part of the universe and travel on for 
long enough, the time at present undetermined, 
we should come back to our starting point. 
Jeans used the analogy of travel on the face 
of the earth to Illustrate his concept of the 
universe. This theory comes not from astron- 
omy itsdf, but from Einstein, who demon- 
strated as a corollary of hit Relativity that 
space must be curved, and curve back upon it- 
self. 



VANDALS OF THE VOID, by J, M. 
Walsh, 288 pages, stiff cloth covers, 
size 6 X 714. Published by John 
Hamilton, London. Price, 7 shillings, 
6 pence (about $1.30 at present ex- 
change rates). 

Mr. Walsh’s exciting adventure of the Inter- 
planetary <^rd, published complete in the 
Summer 1931 Wonder Stories Quarterly is now 
published in book form. The threat to the in- 
ner planets of the solar system. Mars, Venus 
and Earth, by the vandals from Mercury is 
described again here in complete form. The 
publication of this book in England is sig- 
nificant of two things : first that book iwblishers 
abroad aie more wide-awake to science fiedon 
than are their colleagues In America; and sec- 
ond. that there is a growing demand among 
book readers for good science fiction. It is 
hoped that the sales of this book will be the 
incentive for the publication of others. 
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CATALOGUE 



L ATOST wriM of OLD MASTERS book- 
Putai, reproducine tntlQus woodi^ati and 
•Bjrrtrmg*. Unique ereatloni for book-lover* 
vho appreciate the unuiual Write for 
llluttrated catalogue and apecioMB, 
enclose is rente for mailing charge 
ISKOR PRESS. INC.. 19 Park PIscs. 
Deft. A.432 New York. N. Y* 




DON’T 



PLAY BLIND MAN’S BUFF 
WITH YOUR LIFE 

Why reach out blindly toward the things that 
constitute REAL HAPPINESS in life? If you 
ere depending on opportunities to make them- 
selves known to you, by waiting to hear, see, or 
feel them, then you are letting the future 
slip by. You can create in your life, through 
the direction of your INNER FORCES, those 
things that your outer self has been blindly 
seeking. Edison’s greatest inventions were con- 
ceived IN THE MIND, not in the eye or sense 
of touch. 

FASCINATING FREE BOOK 

For ages the Rosicrucians, an established broth- 
erhood of learning, have shown THINKING 
men and women how to use their inner forces 
to attain HAPPINESS and SUCCESS. It has 
not been done in a sensational, bombastic way. 
but in preparing them through fascinating 
study to conquer their daily problems as they 
arise. Let me send you a FREE COPY of the 
“Wisdom of the Sages” which will put you in 
touch with this dependable way of obtaining 
a new life— HERE AND NOW. A hand of 
fellowship and help Is here extended to you. 
Will you clasp It? Address: 

LIBRARIAN C. U. P. 

ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 

S»n JcM, (AMORC) CiUfornU 

(Perpetuatlni; the Original Roaicniclan 
Teachinga.) 



“The Gathering Place 
of 

Cosmopolitan New Yorkers.” 

THE 

RUSSIAN VILLAGE 

100 West 57th Street 
New York City 

Dining, Dancing, Russian and 
Gypsy Entertainment. 
LUNCH— TEA— DINNER 
No cover charge at any time. 

Broadcasting WOR Circle 7-9434 



HILPFUL CATALOOUt OS 

AVIATION 
RADIO 
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■ Send your name for free ceta- 

■ logue of fanoui “WUlcox” 

■ pay raising book! for ELECTRICITY 

■ borne use. Prectleil help for 
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Jtood psy jobs In four llreit AUTO BOOICS 
llleldi. Used by hundredi of 
lectiooU. Up-to-date. Au- 
tborttatlre. Slmpllfled and practical. WRITE NOW. 



Dept. 84. 



Qaedheart-Willeex Ce.. Ine., 
2009 Miehiian Ave., 



Chieate 



SECRET SERVICE 

We Want Men And Women Of Average Cehoel edueatien, 
gifted with rommon senoe, to study Serrrt Service and 
Scientific Crime Detertion. If in thlit rlatiit and inter- 
ested, write International Secret Service Institute. 
Dept. WS4-32. 68 Hudson St.. Hoboken, N. J. 






Newsstands 



'-'25c 



The 



Copy 



4-Color Cover 
Over 100 Illustrations 
96 Pages — 9x12 in. 







This Magazine Costs You Nothing II You Don’t Like It 

Go to the nearest newsstand and get a copy of the current issue of EVERYDAY 
SCIENCE AND MECHANICS. Take the magazine horned look it over carefully, and 
read those articles which are of special interest to you. If, when you finish reading 
the magazine you find that yon* haven’t had your money’s worth, you may return 
the magazine to us, and we will immediately return your Quarter, plus the postage 
which you paid in returning the magazine to us. 

We are making this unprecedented offer simply to get you acquainted with this 
> wonderful magazine. 

This magazine^ is an authority on everyday science, mechanics, shop work, 
woodworking, television, radio, how*to>make>it articles, chemistry, electricity, etc. 

It contains more information on Scientific and Mechanical subjects than any 
magazine of its kind. OVER 400 ILLUSTRATIONS— SEVERAL HUNDRED IM- 
fORTANT ARTICLES. 

This special offer is good only during the month of February. If you cannot 
Xecure the magazine at your newsstand, please write to the address below. 



> $3.00 EACH 



UOV.B^raltlMV. 



iMv.inMu / 



Everyday Science and Mechanics 



.00 PARK PLACE 
Y 



NEW YORK, N.X 
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Just a Tiny Molo — Imt it 
)ndomnel Her to Heath I, 



She changed Places -with 
Her Hu>i|jan<rs Sweetheart 
-j^und won haek his Lovcl 



You'll ho fas- 
cinated by 
this story of 
a \v if e ^ i n 
naino only 
wlio seheni**'! 
to berouif her 
luisband's 
mistress. 



Read how a weUilthy merchaut. 
to test his wife’s virtue, 



Condo 
Read 
to ti 
wrecked thrc(j lives. 



KNOWXiFi 



Until ybif^ fkad the Greajfeii 
of All Forbidden Books f 



OU’LL iiever know the tremendoucr'^equired to list the ^•-Titer^ A^s'ho have 
force of human passion — you’ll copied or adapted soine of the plpts. 



never understand life in the raw, 
stripped of artificial conventions and 
hypocrisies, until you’ve' feasted on the 
most thrilling Tales frqm that greatest 
of all true-to-life- 'hooks— the immortal 
Decameron. 

Hei-e in the frankest, 
most revealing tales of 
love and intrigue ..ever 
written,, are situations so 
startling, so true to lif^, 
that we feel they might 
be happening today in- 
stead of centuries ago 
Written in an age 



plain speaking, 
show us how ri 
and blood men 
men act — ^the d. 
motives that 
our actions tod^: 
than they didfceg: 
ago, 



And now 'foi 






THESE GREAT WRITERS 
HAVE TAKEK PLOTS 
FROM THE DECAMERON 



Shakespeare took parts of 
The Merchant of Venice, Cynv^ 
beline. All’s Well That Ends 
Well and Romeo and Juliet 
from these stories. Lessing 
jjhe plot of Nathan der^ 
Xhaacer the idea of 
s Tales, Hrydert, . 

Keats, ; Bdn^Uow and Ten- 
nyson wrbte po^s-^all based 
. these great ■^aleis, which 
»have outlined . thousands of 
iianuscriptfr.^^f^’ritten since 



can inspect t 
realistic writin 
ha 



stones 



td 



aywa vs joi 
cfffll*for fi^ 
Read all a 
end.foijisp 



ur 



bee 



feting .pfetsf 
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nt ofeliga- 
.ntaairjg offer, 

OH 'has 
cduntlas.s 
uded by the 
ioh in 
hll the 



thr^ 
greji 
mq 
fag| 

pi" 

fd 

mSsters ' . 

Chaucer, Kedts, T^niiysonj-Dryden and 
I/ongfellow. A lar^^alyme^-^ftuld be 



ant 



Hardly a great novel, or a poor one, ex- 
ists, in which the plot is not in part or 
in whole taken from the Decameron. 
No one can know literature, can call 
himself truly sophisticated, truly a mas- 
ter of life in all its infin- 
ite variety, until he has 
drunk from the bottom- 
less loving cup of that 
genial old Italian, Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio. 

Between the covers of 
these Tales from the De- 
ea'meron you will find life 
itself — real, pulsating 
passionate life that re- 
fuses to be confined by 
paralyzing restrictions' — 
life that refuses to fol- 
low the dictates of pru- 
dery. Par from being 
immoral, as many nar- 
row-minded people used to think these 
Tal^ ffrom the Decameron are in real- 
ity' almost a text book for the earnest 
student of that greatest of all studies — 
human nature. 

Bocca€i|b% Rories have already lived 
five times as long as our United States 
.r^over twenty-four generations. They 
“^e^esthe “best sellers” when gunpowder 
was s'carcelj^ Known — and yet today 
they still delight us, still give us pleas- 
m-e and instruction, with their immor- 
tal vitality,, forever young, forever gay, 
forever thrilling! If you like to read a 
story of adveotfire, read one of these. 
If ytm want.a charming love story, read 
■another. ' If you l6bk for tragedy, read 
a third, the fourth will make you weep. 



The morals and customs o( Itat 
teenth cehtury are laid befc' 
people lived, the hovels an ’ 
iu, their methods of travel 

a wit and imtlios tiiut neve. 

covers of any book penne'd by 
Thus the stories not-.only umustt and entertain, 
which after alb is the first requirement of good 
fiction, but tltg’ give us the history of the man- 
ners and cust«|jis and morals of a long passed 
age. They .constitute a landmark of literature, 
wiiich mnste.not he passed over, if you would 
broaden your vision — make yourself truly cul- 
tured. te 

SEND NO MOrntY . i 
S-OAY TRIAL 

And now.:' ar?li) 0 jiabled to offor yoti the^ 
great - claw»ics— r,thicty*Hve of ', the but . stories 
from the famous Decfittiiron-Afor the amazing 
ly low sum Send no money — . * 

just fill out and mail tiff?' coupon below. \Vhen 
the package arrives pay tbo poitman $1.93', .^v J 
plus few cents In>pec«t' this great t 

book for five days; tWiT if yoirr.iure not de- 
lighted return it and ymir money WWl be re- 
funded. Mail the ' rou||Jgn ihis instant before 
this low price offer is ‘^thdrawnl 



FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept P-1050 

800 N, Clark St, Chicafeg^ III. 

I Franklin Publishing Co.. ‘ ^ 

. 800 N. Clark St„ Dept. P-1050 ■ T 

J Chicago, in. ' 

Please send me a copy of The, Tales 



from 



the immortal Hecaiiioroii by Doccac- 



postman only $1.98 ,plus few cents post- 
I age. If not delighted I am at 'liberty to 



I ' - 

* return the voIuf-v within five days and 
I my money will be refunded. 



Name 



, Address 



City ;.....-State 

I h you may be &ut when - the postman 
calls, enclose $2 with this coupon and we 
! wHl pay all delivery dharyc^i Customers 
outside V. S. must send odsh with order. 
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^Get * 
a Job 
witha 

.Future, 



FILL OUT AND MAIL 

THIS couporsri 



to fill a 



loxiiia 

P0 



$100 a weak 

•*My earninprs in Radio 
are many times greater 
than I ever expected theyi 
would be when I enrolled* 
They seldom fall under 
$100 a week. If your 
course cost four or five 
times more I would still 
consider it a good invest* 
ment.” 

E. K WINBORNB 
1267 W. 48th SU 
Norfolk, Va. 



Jampcd trom 03 S to 
0100 a week 

“Before I entered Radio 
I was making $Sd a week. 
Last week 1 earned Slim 
servicing and s e 1 1 in g 
Radios. I owe my success 
to N. R. I. You started 
me off on the right foot.** 
J. A. VAUGHN 
Grand Radio & Appliance 
Co. 

8107 S. Grand Boulevard 
St Louis, Mo. 



Radio Job, 



If you are dissatisfied with your present job, if you are 
struggling along in a rut with little or no prospect of anything 
better than a skinny pay envelope — clip the coupon NOW. Get 
my big FREE book on the opi>ortunities in Radio. Read how 
quickly ycm can learn at home in your spare time to be a 
Rado Expert — what good jobs my graduates have been getting — 
real jobs with real futures. 

Many Radio Experts Make $50 to $100 a week 

In about ten years the Radio Industry has grown from a 
J$2,000,000 to hundreds of millions of dollars. Over 300,000. jobs 
have been created by this growth, and thousands more will be 
created by its continued development. Many men and young 
■ men with the right training — the kind of training I give you 
in the N. R. I. course — have stepped into Riadio at two and 
three times their former salaries. 

Get Ready Now for Jobs Like These 

Broadcasting stations use engineers, operators, station mana~ 
gers, and pay up to $5,000 a year. Manufacturers continually 
employ testers, inspectors, foremen, engineers, service men, 
buyers, for jobs paying up to $6,000 a year. Radio Operators 
on ships enjoy life, see the world, with board and lodging free, 
and get good pay besides. Dealers and jobbers employ service 
men, salesmen, buyers, managers, and pay up to $100 a week. 
My book tells you about these and many other kinds of in* 
teresting radio jobs. 

Many N. R. I men have made $200 to $1,000 in 
spare time while learning 

The day you enroll with me I’ll show you how to do 28 jobs, 
common in most every neighborhood, for spare time money. 
Throughout your course 1 send you information on servicing 
papular makes of sets ; X give you the plans and ideas that 
ha\*e made $200 to $1,000 for N.R.I. students in their spare 
time while studying. My course is famous as the course that 
pays for itself. 

Talking Movies, Television, Aircraft Radio included 

Special training in Talking Movies, Television and home 
Television experiments, Radio’s use in Aviation, Servicing and 
Merchandising Sets, Broadcasting, Commercial and Ship Sta- 
tions are included. I am so sure that N.R.I. can train you 
satisfactorily that I will agree in writing to refund every penny 
of your tuition if you are not satisfied with my Lessons and 
Instruction Service upon completion. 

64-page book of information FREE 

Get your copy today. It tells you where Radio’s good jobs 
are, what they pay, tells you about my course, what others 
who have taken it are doing and making. Find out what 
Radio offers you without the slightest obligation. ACT NOW I 



•soo extra In $ monthr 

“In looking over my 
records I find I made fSOO 
from January to May ia 
my spare time. My best 
week brought me $107. 

I have only one regret 
regarding your course 
— 1 should have taken 
It long ago.** 

HOYT MOORE 
K. R. 8, Box 919, 
Indianapolis, Ind^ 



•• NEW Radio Equipment 
for Broad Practical Experience 
Given Without Extra Char ge 

With the aid of this equipment yon can work 
out with your own hands many of the things you 
read in our text books. From it you get the 
valuable experience that tells an expert from a 
beginner. In a short time you have learned what 
it would take years to leam in the field. It*s 
training like this that puts the extra dollars In 
your pay envelope. Some of the many clrctHtff’ 
you build and experiments you perform arc : 
Measuring the merit of a Tube, building an Obm- 
meter, tube voltmeter, and a Grid dip meter for 
service work. You actually make experiments 
illustrating the important principles in the 25 
best known sets. 



Apparatus for transmission and reception of 
an actual radio sianal — one of the many 
experiments set up with my outfits. 

I have doubled 
and tripled 
salaries of 
Find out 
this 
to 



J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute Dept., 2DZ3 
Washington, D. C. 

Our Own Rome 

Pioneer and W o r 1 d *s 
Largest Home-Study Ra- 
dio training organization 
devoted entirely to train- 
ing men and young men 
for good jobs in the Radio 
Industry. Our growth has 
paralleled Radio*s growth. 
We occupy three hundred 
times as much floor space 
now as we did when or- 
ganized in 1914. 



J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 2DZ3 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smith: Send me your free book. I 
understand this request does not obligate me 
and that no salesman will call. 



Name.. 



LifetineEmplomentfervicetoallQradmtel 



Address.. 



^ City State.. 



1 will train you 
at home 






